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SOME NEW ANCIENT INDIAN COINS. 




A COIN OF KING SATAVAHANA 


By Prim. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 


The coin published here for the first time is from the cabi- 
net of Mr. Hurmuz Kans of Hyderabad (Deccan), who is keenly 
interested in the collection of ancient coins. Mr. Kaus sent me 
an excellent estampage of it which is reproduced in the accom- 
panying plate, PI. H. 1 , and supplied me information about its 
size and weight. As desired by him, I publish it in this 
J ourna) . Students of ancient Indian history will be thankful to 
Mr. Kaus for the prompt steps he took for the publication of this 
unique coin. 


It is a copper coin, square in shape, each side measuring 
.80". It weighs 110 grains. It has on the obverse the figure 
of an elephant standing to right, with trunk upraised, having 
in front a peculiar symbol ^ consisting of two flattened circles 
on a vertical line. Above the back of the elephant appears 
what Mr. Allan calls a triangle-headed standard with a cross 
bar®. This symbol occurs on the punch-marked and other 
coins of several north-Indian cities such as KausambT, Taxila, 
Ayodhya, Almora, Ujjaini and Eran, but there it invariably 
appears in a vertical position. On some other early Satayahana 
coins® it appears laid horizontally as on the present coin, but 
it occurs there in front of the elephant. Above this symbol is 
placed diagonally the legend giving the king’s name, commencing 
at the lower left corner. On the reverse side of the coin 
there appears the well-known Ujjain symbol, each orb of 
which contains a pellet within two circles. Outside this symbol, 
opposite the two upper corners there appears the same peculiar 
symbol which is noticed on the obverse in front of the elephant. 
On the third side is seen a SvastiJca, but with ends turned 
unusually in the reverse direction. It is noteworthy that the 
avastika of the usual type appears on the obverse of some other 
early Satavahana coins*. Surmounting the Ujjain symbol in 
the upper left corner there appears a partially cut na/idipada. 


I read the legend as Ramfio siri-SadavdTia^rma*^, meaning, 
(This coin is) <of the king the illustrious Sstavaharia.’ It 
■will be noticed that last two ahsJiaras of the legen d have 


1. A- somewhat similar on a ooia of Vishmideva of EaMO]. 

o5r Stk Ilf k'-o‘?S I. NO.. 0 e. 

4. im.. PI. 1< No. 9. 
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been lost at the upper right corner. The characters are some- 
what earlier than those of the Nanaghat inscriptions. Specially 
noteworthy are the forms of the cursive d with its curve open 
on the left, v the lower limb of which is not yet flattened and A 
which has a short vertical. The anu^vdra of ra appears on the 
right below the top. These forms show that the coin is of 
about the last quarter of the third century B.C. 

The legend is in Prakrit as on other Satavahana coins. 
Specially worthy of note is the form ramfio for rafino. This 
form with the anusvara on ra occurs also on the lead coin of 
the king Sata^, but it was not noticed by Rapson. On later 
coins the form is rand (for ranno) or rafio (for ranfio). The 
royal name appears here in the form Sddavdhana (for Sdta~ 
vakana) as in the Nasik cave inscription of the reign of Krishna.^ 
The inscription of Pulumavi at Nasik as well the Nanaghat 
inscription have the Sanskrit form of the name, Satavahana, 
unchanged. 

The coin is thus of the king Satavahana who was plainly 
the founder of the dynasty named after him. The Puranas 
call this dynasty Andhra, but that name occurs nowhere in its 
inscriptions. On the other hand, two inscriptions in the Nasik 
caves name this royal family as Sdtavdhana-hula or Sdda- 
vdhana-Tcula,^ The family was therefore evidently founded 
by a king named Satavahana even as the Gupta family was 
founded by^ Maharaja Gupta, but the Puranas nowhere name 
Such a king in their list of the so-called Andhra kings. It was 
therefore doubted whether there was ever a king named Sata- 
vahana and various ingenious explanations of the dynastic 
name Satavahana were suggested. Jayaswal thought that the 
Satavahanas were connected with the Satiyaputas mentioned 
in the inscriptions of Asoka, and in support of this conjecture 
drew attention to the fact that the oldest Satavahana coin is 
struck in the name of Sata only.^ Przyluski supposed that 
Satavahana was a Sanskritised form of the Austro-Asiatic name 
meaning a son of horse.® Other derivations of the dynastic 
name such as ^having Sata for his emblem’ have also been 
suggested.® All these speculations have now been set at rest 
by the discovery of the present coin which indubitably proves 


1. Ibid.^ PI. I. No. 1. 

2. Bp, Indr.f Vol. VIII, p. 93. 

8. Ibid., Vol VIII, pp. 60 fi.; p. 93. 

4.^ J. 3, O, R S.t Vol. VIII, p. 442, n. 24. But Jayaswal did not notioe 
that this Sata is called Bdjan, ‘king*. 

6. J. B, . S, (1928), pp. 274 I. ST, Q,, Vol V. p. 388. 

6. Cambridge History of India, Vol, I, p. 699, n. 8. 
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that a king named Satavahana flourished in the Deccan in the 
last quarter of the third century B. C.^ 

The royal name appears in a complete form for the first time 
on this coin. The square potin coins, Nos. 5 and 6 of Rapson’s 
Qatalogue, having the device of the Elephant with upraised 
trunk^ associated with the rather rare triangle-headed standard, 
were probably struck by this very king ; but their legends being 
incomplete, they were ascribed to the king Satakarni®. 
Similarly, the round lead coin with the elephant device and 
the legend ramno %iTi~8atma (Rapson, 1,1) may also have been 
issued by him,^ but in the absence of definite knowledge 
about a king named Satavahana, it also was supposed to have 
been struck by Satakarni. On the ground of fabric, type and 
paloeography, these coins of king Sata can be shown to be 
much earlier than others catalogued by Rapson. They were 
probably struck by the founder of the dynasty. 

The Puranas mention Si^uka as the first Andhra king who 
overthrew the last ruler of the Kanva dynasty, destroyed the 


[1. 1 agree with this view of Prin. Mirashi. In its fnrthec support it may 
be pointed out that among the figure label insoiiptions found at Nanag hat, 
mention is made of Kuniara Satavahana, along with king Simoka, ^ queen 
Nayanika, king Satakarni, Mahjirathi Tranakayira and Kumaras Hakusiri and 
Satavahana {A. S. TF. I., Vol. V, p. 64). Although there is no^ conclusive 
evidence on the point, it seams very probable that Biihler’s oonjeoture that 
Kumara Satavahana was the elder son, or at least one of the sons of king Sata- 
karni, is most likely to be in conformity with the actual reality. Prince 
Satavahana therefore was a junior contemporary of king Satakarni, the second 
ruler of the house. It may bo that in his own time he was better known by 
his personal name Satavahana, which he used on his coins ; posterity perhaps 
knew him by the title Satakarni, which has been preserved in the Puranas. 
If we accept this conjecture, the present coin will have to be attributed to king 
Satavahana, who figures as a prince in tbe Nanaghat inscription. It is well 
known how in the royal families, the same names recur very frequently. We 
can therefore suggest alternatively that king Sfttakariii named his son Sata- 
vahaua because it was the name of one of his recent and famous ancestors, as 
suggested by Prin. Mirashi later on in this paper. In that oaae,^ the coin 
will have to be attributed to him. I regard the last alternative as less 
probable ; for it is very doubtful whether in the last quarter of the 8rd 
century B. G., the Satavahanas had started issuing inscribed currency. 

Chief Editor ] 


2. See Bapson's Coins of the Andhras, etc. (B- M. 0.), PI. I. These coins 
contain some symbols which went out of use in later times. 

3. The legends on these coins have bean almost completely lost. The 
two letters "which can be seen on ooin 5 show that the legend must have 
been Sdtamhanasa rather than SdtaJcamsa, 

4. The characters of this ooin are very old. Notice also the form ramno 
to which attention has been drawn above. The name Satavahana may have 
been shortened into Sdta for want of space as the letters on this ooin are 

2 very hold. 
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remaining power of the Snhgas and attained imperial position.^ 
This Sisuka is generally identified with Simuka, whose relievo 
figure still exists in a cave at Nanaghat.^ He is named 
there as Simuka Satavahana, but he cannot be identical with 
the king who issued the present coin, for his brother Krishna is 
described in a Nasik cave inscription as belonging to the 
Satavahana family.® Both Simuka and Krishna were pro- 
bably descended from a king named Satavahana who preceded 
them by some generations^ ♦ The Pnranas do not name him, 
probably because he was a local ruler and had not yet attained 
imperial status. That he had declared his independence is 
however clear from the present coin. 

Where was this Satavahana ruling ? For answering this 
question we must have accurate information about the find-spot 
of these coins. Mr. Kaus informs me that he obtained the 
present coin from a dealer of Warangal. Where the latter had 
obtained it is not known. Three months ago, I saw the plaster 
cast of a similar coin, though smaller in size, which Dr. M. G. 
Dikshit had obtained from Mr. S. A. Joglekar of Poona.® 
The latter had purchased it from a dealer of Aurangabad. 
Unfortunately, the provenance of both these coins has not been 
definitely recorded, but we may suppose that they were found 
somewhere in the central parts of the Hyderabad State. Their 
type ‘Elephant with upraised trunk’ was current in the central 
parts of the Deccan, between the Narmada and the Krishna ; 
for potin and lead coins of this type have been found at 
Tarhala in the Akola district of Berar,® Chanda in the 
Central Provinces^ and Kondapur, 43 miles west- north-west of 
Hyderabad in the Medak District of the Hyderabad State.® 
This type seems to have been first introduced by the king Sata- 
vahana, the founder of the dynasty, and kept up by his 
successors in their home province. When the empire of the 
Satavahanas extended to other provinces, they introduced other 
types such as the horse, the lion and the Chaitya, but the 
Elephant type seems to have been generally confined to the 
central Deccan, which may have been the home province of 
the Satavahanas. 


L Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 38. That this chronology of the 
dynasties is incorrect has been shown by Bapson. Camh, IlisL Vol. I. p. 318 

2. A, S, W. 1., Vol. V, p. 64:. 

3. JEp Ind., Vol. VIII, p, 93. That Simuka had a brother named Klri8hi.ia 
is known from the Pnranas- Sea Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 39. 

4:. Had he been the father of Krishna, the latter wonld ha 7 e been 
described in the Nasik cave inscription’ as Sddavdhana-pute, rather than as 
Sddavdhana-kule. 

5. I understand that Dr. Dikshit is going to publish this coin in the 
Dulletin of the Deccan Gollego Research Institute, Poona. 

6. J. N. S. J. Vol. II, pp. 83 ft. 



A UNIQUE SATAVAHANA LEAD COIN 
By Capt. P, S. Tarapore, Hyderabad (Dn.) 

I publish here a new Satavahana coin which is unique in 
several respects. 

Metal, lead; wt. 160. 1 grs.; size 1.5” 

Obverse Reverse 

Two horses to right, with Traces of tree but 

three discs in front and a three- much defaced, 
pointed symbol above each 
horse. No trace of legend. 

PU 11, 3, (original size) 

PI. II. 4i (enlarged size) 

There are several Satavahana lead coins, some with horse 
standing to right and others to left with different symbols above 
the horse ; their reveise . shows Chaitya, tree, the wavy 
lines with intervening dots, etc. But no Satavahana lead coin 
with two horses has, so far as I know, yet been brought to light, 
nor is it mentioned in any Museum Catalogues. It is therefore 
a unique coin. 

[Though uninscribed, the attribution of this coin either to 
the Satavahanas or to one of their feudatories may be regarded 
as fairly certain. The present coin can be compared with the 
coin of Gautamiputra S'rl-Yajnasatakarni from Andhrdesa illus- 
trated in Rapson’s Catalogue, PL VI, 148. Both have the same 
size and metal ; in both, the horse is facing right. But Yajfia's 
coin has no pellet before the horse and has a crescent above 
it, which is absent on the present coin. The present coin bears 
greater resemblance to the Anantpur and Cuddappah districts 
type, illustrated in Rapsori’s Catalogue at PL V, 105 and 106. 
Both have horse to the right with a pellet in front ; the symbol 
on the back of the horse is also similar in both ; the weight of 
both is almost the same ; in one case it is 161*8 grains and in 
the other 160T grains. We may therefore assign the present 
coin to the Anantpur and Cudappah districts type of Rapson^s 
Catalogue. As it bears no inscription, it is difficult to state 
whether it can be conjecturally attributed, like the above coin 
in the British Museum, to Haritlputra-Chutu-Satakarni. Prima 
facie, the coin seems to be double struck, but that cannot explain 
the presence of three pellets. Okie/ Editor'] 



THE CHAKERBEDHA FIND OF TWO AUREI 


By T. G. Aravamuthan, Madras 


In the last quarter of 1942 two Roman coins of gold, — 
aurei in denomination, — were discovered in a field at village 
Chakerbedha, tahsil and district Bilaspnr, Central Provinces, 
India, while preparing the land for chilli sowing. Along with 
these was found one gold ear-ring of the modern type, but no 
vessel or pot was discovered along with the coins. It appears 
that there are no traces of any historical remains at the place 
where the coins were found. One of the coins bears a cut while 
the other does not. The weights and the sizes of the coins are: 
Coin with the cut-mark, weight 112 grains, size *8" : other 
coin, weight 107 grains, size *75". Each of the coins bears two 
holes, near the periphery and fairly close to each other, punched, 
evidently, to permit of their being strung together as compo- 
nents of a necklace. ^ 


The coin that has escaped the chisel may be described thus : 

Ohv. Commodus, bust, laureate, draped, cuirassed, right ; 

M COMM ANT [P FJ^EL AVG BRIT PP 

Rev. Winged Caduceus, upright, between two crossed 
cornucopiae ; 

[T]3EMP FELIC pm TrRP]^ X[V IMl^P VIII COS 

VL^ PI. n, 3 

This issue belongs to the year 190 A.D. and to the mint of 
Rome,® The condition of the coin is intermediate between 
somewhat worn and very worn. 


The other coin is so Roman in essentials,— in 
appearance, in weight and in size, and especially in the 


general 
types, — 


1. In April 1943 Kao Bahadur R. N. Dikshit, hhen Director- General of 
Aronieology in India, had th.e kindness to draw my attention to this find and 
to put plaster-casts of the coins in my hands for study. Dr. S. S. Patwardhan, 
Curator of the Qentral Museum, Nagpur, Central Provinces, where the coins 
hee6 good enough not <mly to furnish me with particulars of 
the find, further plaster-oasts and good ink-sketches, but also to permit me to 
aesoribe and discuss the find. This paper is based on a study of the oasts and 
the sketches. The details about the discovery and weights of the coins are 
based upon the information kindly supplied to me by Dr. S. 8. Patwardhan. 
I owe a loan of H. Mattingly’s Coins of iha Rornan Empire in the British 
Kwsewm, vol. iv (1940), to 3)^- It. E. Mortimer Wheeler, the present Director- 
General of Archaeology in India. 

I' characters have been obliterated by the holes 

3. The letter is badly worn out. 

4. Mattingly, op. dt., iy. 741, 282, pL 98. 5. 

It appears So be possible that the dies were prodaoed in Borne and 


sent to the provinces for the minting, stooks of the nreUk'Wg“kept in the 
provinces themselves : Mattingly, op. cii.,iv. Intr. 18. ^ 
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and yet the types are such bad renderings and the legends are 
such faint echoes that we have to accept the coin for an imita- 
tion of an original that was Roman. It does not show signs 
of perceptible wear, but the reverse has been cut with a 
chisel and, as a result, the details of the reverse type are not 
easy to make out and much of the head on the obverse has 
been smashed flat where it rested on the anvil. It is illustrated 
in Plate II, and in Figure 2, the latter of which contains also a 
transcription of the legends by themselves. 

On a consideration of the probabilities the Roman original 
of this piece may be taken to be an issue from Rome^ described 
thus : 

OhiK Head of Divus Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, bare, right ; 
DIVVS M ANTONINVS PIVS 

Rev, Funeral pyre in four tiers, crowned by quadriga facing 
front in which stands Sol, raising right hand : the 
lowest tier is garlanded, the second has a door between 
four statues in niches, two left, two right, the third has 
five statues in niches, the fourth is draped and has 
a torch, left or right ; 

C0NSECRATI0.2 

Though this issue was initiated in 180 A.D., it ‘must have lasted 
beyond the actual ceremony of inauguration’ of Commodus, 
‘but there is no suggestion in the types of a very long conti- 
nuance’.® 

The legends on this piece are curiosities. Their lengths 
differ trom those of the legends on the original and the group- 
ings of the characters are also different : so, it is not possible 
to deduce these legends from those on the original. While the 
characters of the obverse legend retain a resemblance to those 
of the Latin alphabet, those of the reverse legend seem to 
belong to a wholly different graphic system. So, it is only in a 
limited sens^ that this piece could be treated as an imitation. 

1. MaUingl 7 , o!p. cii., iv. 693. 26, c/. pi. ftl. 14. An earlier issue, in 
gold and of 161(7), A.D., with which Marcus Aurelius commemorated the oon- 
seoration of Antoninus Pins, Ih. iv. 393. 66, pi. 54. 12, might have served for the 
original, but the facial lineaments of the emperor ace diSerent. Another 
•oonseoration" issue, of 169 A.D. and the years immediately following, in silver 
and in honour of Lucius Veras, 26. iv. 456.605, pi. 62.20, is, for the same reason, 
disqualified to he the original : perhaps, an additional reason may be 
suggested, — that a silver issue is soaroely likely to have furnished the model 
for a gold imitation, — all the more so, when the imitation accords perfectly in 
Its weight with the prevailing standard for gold. 

2. Mattingly, op* cit.^ iv. Intr. 143-4. 

3. In all probability this is an overstatement, my only sources of 
information being the notices of the imitations or the ‘barborous* specimens by 
Mattingly in hia work cited above and by him and by E. A, Sydenham In their 
Boman Imperial Coinage, Practically no other literature of value on the 
subject is available to me. 
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Neither of the legends appears to be capable of being deciphered 
in terms of any known alphabet or language. 

The imitations of Roman coins that have so far attracted 
attention are much nearer the originals than our piece, both in 
the types and in the legends, their deviations from the norm 
being but slight. Specimens such as this one, testifying to greater 
debasement and yet retaining an unimpeachable similarity, do 
not seem to be known in Europe or to have come to light in 
those regions of the far flung Roman Empire that lay on the 
way to India. ^ A number of pieces which seem to be as bad 
imitations as our piece have been recovered as treasure trove in 
the Madras Province, mainly, and just a few years back, there 
has been found, in the excavations at Kondapur, in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, a find of imitations, in clay, of coins which themselves 
were imitations of Roman coins. ^ 

A review of the available evidence appears to establish that 
imitations, such as ours, arose along the eastern margins of the 
Roman empire to supplenlent an all too restricted supply of 
currency in gold. They used to be in circulation, along with 
the true issues, not only in those frontier lands but also in other 
regions which, lying beyond a frontier that shifted fairly often 
and fairly violently, came frequently to be subject to powers 
which, now and again, fell into conflict with Rome. On the 
outbreak of war the hostile powders plied the chisel at the 
heads of the Roman emperors on those Roman coins that were 
then caught ambling about within their dominions and branded 
them as issues of an unfriendly state. But the coins, though thus 
mauled, continued moving about in those territories mingling with 
the fresh arrivals that crept in when friendly relations were re- 
establishd. All these series of coins, perhaps, with even fresh 
imitations, after varying terms of sojourn in such lands, 
started on further journeys, in such company as was possible, 
and in due course reached India. Here, perhaps meeting 
and mingling with similar coins that had arrived earlier or by 
other routes, they circulated for some time in the country and 
ultimately, worn out with their journeys, retired to long rest in 
the bosom of the earth.® Both the coins of this find seem to 
confirm these conclusions. 

1. G. Yazdani m ABOEI, XXII, 179, 13b. 

2. Out piece is esoepMonal in that the defacement is of the reverse type, 
symbolising the consecration of the emperor. It Is not to be thought of that 
the out is the token of objection to the consecration of the emperor ; it is 
unthinkable that the objection was raised over sixty years after the event and 
by those of the distant east to whom it mattered little whether a dead emperor 
was honoured with consecration or was not, 

3. Here I am summarising the results reached by me in my Gatdlogue 
of Roman and Byzantine Goins in the Madras Government Museum^ now in the 
press, on a study of all known Indian finds of such coins. 
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TTto undcfaced coin, wliich is also a genuine piece as 
we have seen above, came out of the mint in 190 A. D., 
and its wear indicates that it kept on the move for about three 
fourths of a century and became dormant about 265 A. D. ^ 
and that in its career it did not get caught in one of the paro- 
xysms of paracharaxis. The defaced coin, — the imitation aureus, - 
shows no signs of a wear which suggests that when it probably 
joined its companion about 265 A. D. it had been long 
in circulation : so, it might have been fabricated about 240 
A. D. But this coin, weighing 112 grains as it does, imitates an 
original of 180 A. D. and the years immediately following, and 
conforms to a weight standard which Rome maintained till about 
193 A, r>. No Roman mint would have issued a coin at this 
weight some years later, Didius Juiianus having effected a 
tentative reduction of the weight to 103 grains^ and Diocletian 
haying in 215 A. D. confirmed the reduction and fixed the 
weight at 101 grains.^ If this piece was fabricated about 240 
A. D., — that is, about half a century after its weight standard 
had ceased to be observed in Rome and a trifle more than half 
a century after the issue of its original, — we cannot explain its 
adherence to a standard and its simulation of an original which 
both were half a century ancient, except on the basis that it is 
only coins so old that were then current in the area where this 
piece was manufactured and that later issues of the reduced 
standards had not then flowed in. The disturbed economic life 
of the empire in the century must account for the spread of the 
imperial currency of Rome at such sluggish pace. If, however, 
relying on this piece having been manufactured about 240 A. D. 
and on its being of practically the same weight as that of the 
coinage introduced in Persia by the Sassanids on their rise to 
power in 226 A. D.,^ we argued that the piece represents an 
adherence to the Sassanian standard and not a harking back to 
a standard abandoned by Rome about fifty years back, we 
should expect the piece to have pronounced affinities to the 
Sassanian issues, while, in fact, it is all too patent that it is an 
imitation of a Roman issue. Nor would the coin have, then, 
suffered the chisel -cut, there being no evidence that paracharaxis 
was a practice adopted by the Romans at any time.*^ 

If the imitation coin was born about 240 A. D. and if it ceased 
running in about 265 A. D., it might have received the 

1. Tliis estimate of the ducation of the currency of a piece on the basis 
of the extent of the wear it exhibits, and the other estimates that follow, are 
based on an examination of the point in my Catalogue. 

2. Mattingly & Sydenham Roman Imperial Covnage^ iv, i, Intr. 6* 

3. Mattingly Roman, Coina^ 125. 

4. de Morgan, Manuel de numismatique Crientale^ pp. 312-3. 

5. Is it likely that the Sassanians themselves fixed their ^ weight 
standard of this period on the model of the Roman standard of 112 grains ? Is 
this, then, a confirmation of the conjecture above about the tardiness and the 
thinness of the flow of Roman Coinage to the margins of the Roman empire in 
this period ? 
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gaping wound it bears in a season of paracharaxis that set in with 
the hostilities between Gordian III and Shapur I in 242-4 A. D., 
orinthe other season of bitter antagonism which, starting in 252 
A. D., ended in 260 A. D. with the capture of Valerian by 
Shapur L 

The other coin, issuing from the mint in 190 A. D., might 
have made its way to India through countries not subject to 
violent fits of Roma-phobia. If, however, we have to assume that 
its course must have lain through a region hostile to Rome, we 
shall have to take it that it journeyed at the leisurely pace which, 
then, was perhaps normal. It may have reached the extreme 
eastern margins of the Roman empire about the close of one of 
the periods of hostilities, — those of 237-8 A. D. in which Arda- 
shir overran Mesopotamia, or of 242-4 or of 252-60 A. D. 
already referred to. That it entered the region of chisel cuts in 
an intervening period when there was no provocation for 
them and that it departed from that area on further journeys 
before the next onset of fierce antagonism may also be 
presumed. 

The date suggested above for the cessation of the circula- 
tion of these two coins is based on an assumption that both of 
them were at the same time converted from current coins into 
ornamental pieces. The assumption is grounded, not on speci- 
fic data, but on a feeling that if two coins were perforated 
for being strung as pendants in two different jewels, 
at different dates and in different places, they are 
scarcely likely to have had the equal fortune of release from 
the jewellery and of a fresh career as currency. The length of 
time which elapsed between the coins becoming components of 
a necklace and their descent under the sod is a point on which 
we have no basis for even a suggestion. 

Much of the ambiguity and the tentativeness of the con- 
clusions reached above is due to our ignorance of the vicissitudes 
of Roman coins in the regions now comprised in eastern Turkey, 
Iraq and Iran. Finds in India such as the present one emphasise 
the need for a co-ordination of numismatic studies in India with 
similar investigations in those countries. 



A NEW VARIETY OF THE LANKEY BULL TYPE OF 

kauSambI. 


By S. C. Ka.la, M. a., Curator, 

Allahabad Municipal Museum. 

The present coin was aqnired by the writer at Kausambi 
many years ago and it remained with him till 1941 when it 
was presented by him to the Garhwal Museum at Pauri. It belongs 
to the cast coins series of Kausambl, usually known as the 
Lankey-Bull type ; but it is remarkable for certain variations 
in the usual type and additional symbols which it shows. It is 
also remarkably heavy and thick. Like most other coins of 
this type, it is uninscribed. The edges of the coin have been 
filed off, but a knob still remains to show the place from where 
the molten metal was poured. Its metal is bronze, weight 470 
grains and size, 1-25" in diameter. 

Obverse : Bull to the right in high relief, running ; above, three- 
arched crescented hill. 

Reverse : To the left, knob with a semi-circle above and below; 

to the right a sickle ; above, faint traces of a third 
symbol, which seems to have been a cursive large 
iviutika. 

PI. II, 5. 

The type of the present coin is usually known as the 
Lankey-Bull type, but there can be no doubt that the animal on 
our coin is fairly robust and energetic. The crescented three- 
arched hill, which appears on the obverse, is also not seen 
associated with the bull on this type. The three-arched hill 
alone (without the crescent) is however to be seen on the reverse 
of certain coin types of Kausambl.^ It is well known that the 
three-arched crescented hill occurs on punch-marked coins found 
almost all over India, as also on some Mauryan antiquities 
and monuments ; it has therefore been plausibly suggessted that 
it may have been the royal symbol of the Mauryan emperors.* 

The symbol of sickle appearing on the reverse is also a rare 
one ; so far it is known to be occurrring on some coins found at 
Rajgir only*. 

1. Allan, Gcdalogue oj the Coins o/ Ancient India, pi. XZ. 7 ; XXI, 12 

2 . m. 

8. J, A. 8. B., 1984, p. 40 N. 

A. ilad, 1986, p. 11 N. 


3 
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It is lely that the coin was issued by some authority ruling 
beten the 3rd century B. C. and 1st century B. C. It is not 
unlikely that it may have been a commemorative medal. 

It is worth noting that several of the symbols, which 
usually appear on the Lankey-Bull type, do not figure on 
this coin. ^ The^ ^shaped banner with two prongs to right, 
which is invariably before the lankey bull, is absent on this 
coin. The knob, with four semi-circles on four sides, is replaced 
by the crescented hill. On the reverse we have neither the leafy 
tree, nor the six-arched hill, nor the wheel surmounted by a 
circ e and to-shaped symbol, In stead we have a sickle and 
a knob with one semi-circle above and one below, and perhaps a 
wavy mA. ^ I agree^ with Mr. Kala in thinking that the 
com ^ed in early times, when it was not felt necessary to 
mi both sides with a number of symbols. I do not think 
m it m a commemorative medal ; bronze is hardly likely to 
be used for a commemorative piece. Ghkf Mitor ] 



A NEW GOLD COIN OF SKANDAGUPTA FROM 
N. BENGAL 

By Rabis C. Kar, M.A., B.L., Calcutta University. 

Recently a gold coin of Skandagnpta was found by a 
Mahommedan cultivator in a field near an ancient site in the 
Bogra district of Bengal. ^ The coin is of the Archer type. It 
has on the obverse ; King, nimbate, standing in the dvilTianga 
pose to left, with right hand extended in the posture of holding 
an arrow (which is off the flan), and with left hand holding a 
bow with string inwards ; behind right arm Chrtidadkvaja ; 
below left arm Shanda written vertically ; no symbol, and no 
traces of marginal legend. The reverse has Goddess Lakshral- 
Srl, nimbate(?), seated cross-legged on lotus to front, holding 
pasa in her right hand and padma in her left ; above right 
arm a group of five dots instead of symbol ; traces of marginal 
legend ‘[K]ra[m]...’ on right. Pi. II, 6. 

The coin is interesting on account of its definitely known 
provenance in N. Bengal. Gold coins of Skandagupta, known 
positively to have come from Bengal, are very few in number. 
One Archer type gold coin of Skandagupta was found near 
Mahanada in the Hooghly district.® A second gold coin of 
this king, of the King-and-Lakshml type, came from Midna- 
pore ; ® while a third one, of unrecorded type, is said to have been 
found in the Faridpore district.* The present coin would, 
thus, appear to be the fourth specimen of Skandagupta’s gold 
coinage to be recovered from within Bengal. There is another 
point of interest about the present coin. While both the 
Mahanada® and the Midnapore® coins of Skandagupta belong 
to his lighter standard, the present coin appears to have been 
struck on the heavier iSuvafna tandard. It is, therefore, 
unique as a find from Bengal. 

1. The author is indebted to Maulvi Shamsuddin Ahmed, M. A., Superin- 
tendent, Arohseologioal Seotion, Indian Museum, Calcutta, through whose 
kindness tie had an opportunity of inspecting the coin, and of determining its 
weight and size. The coin has since been acquired by the Asutosh Museum 
of Fine Arts, Calcutta University. See, Press-note on “Find of Old Doin’’ in 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, dated 18-8-45. 

2. JProo. A. S. B., 18fi2, p. 91 ; J. B. A. S., 1889, p. 112 ; Smith, COI3I, 
I, p. 116, fn. 1. 

3. Smith, CCIM, I, p. 127, no. 7a. 

4. B. P. Chanda, QaudarSjamala, p. 5 5 R. D. Banerjea, Baiiglsr Itihdsa, 
I, p, 71. Mr. Chanda does not mention the metal, but Mr. Banerjee declares it 
to be a gold com. None of them, however, notices the coin-type. 

6. See, J. B. 5., 1889, p. 112, where Smith includes the Mahanada 
coin among Skandagupta’s Archer type coins of the normal weight of 129 grs. 

6. See, Smith, GOIM, I, p. 127, no. 7a, where the weight of the Midnapore 
coin is given as ISO grs. 
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The coin is of very base gold, Jaaving the appearance 
almost of silver. The size of the coin is *75", and its present 
weight slightly less than 126 grains. A portion of the coin has 
been cut off by some sharp instrument. As a result, nearly the 
whole of the head of the king on the obverse and that of the 
goddess on the reverse have disappeared. The loss in size 
amounts to *05" or one-fifteenth of the diameter. This would 
mean a loss of about 13*61 grains from the actual weight of the 
coin which, when intact, would, therefore, have been about 139*61 
grains.^ The coin would, thus, appear to have been struck on 
the Buvarna standard of 146*4 grains.^ The British Museum 
has eight specimens of Skandagupta’s Archer type of the suvar^ 
standard.^ Of these the heaviest, barring no. 425 (with ring), 
weighs 142*8 grains, and the lightest, excepting no. 424 (worn), 
138*7 grains. The average weight of six of the specimens, with 
the exception of nos. 424-25, is 141*5 grains. In size these coins 
vary from *8" (three specimens) to *9" (one specimen). Besides 
the above, Mr. Allan also describes two coins of Skandagupta’s 
heavy Archer type, one “from a plaster cast in the B. M.” of 
unknown weight but in si^e measuring *8", and the other “in the 
Hon. Mr. Burn’s collection”, weighing 143*5 grains and mea- 
suring •75".'^ The Indian Museum has six specimens of the 
heavy Archer type of Skandagupta.® Of these the heaviest 
weighs 141*5 grains and the lightest 135*5 grains. In size five 
of the coins measure between *8" and *95", and only one 
measures *77". It will be seen from the above that though it is 
usual with Skandagupta’s gold coins, struck on the suvarijM 
standard, to measure *8" or more, coins measuring *75" and 
•77" are not wholly unknown. The small size (*75") of the 
present coin, therefore, does not stand in the way of its being 
regarded as a heavy-weight coin of Skandagupta.® 

It may not be out of place to consider here the question 
of the use of the suvarna standard by Skandagupta. According 
to Mr. Allan, “Skandagupta’s coins are struck on two standards 
both independent of the traditional Kushan standard, which can 
still be traced in the preceding reigns ; of these one is previously 
found only on certain Archer coins of Chandragupta II ; eight 
specimens of Skn: da,;iii la’s lighter Archer type and of his King 

L The author is indebted for the mathematical calculations to Dr. S. O. 
Ear of the Oaloutta University. 

2. The baseness of the metal and the traces of the marginal legend ‘[K] 
ra [m]. on the re7erBe are additional factors supporting the inference that 
the coin belongs to Skandagupta’s heary Archer type. Sec, Allan, OIOQDBMt 
p. xoviii. 

8. Allan, CICGDBM, pp. 117-19, nos- 424-31. 

4. Allan, ibid,, p. 118. 5. Smith, GCIM, I, p. 117, nos. 1-6. 

61, It should be noted here that the majority of Skandagupta’s light-weight 
ooins of the Archer and the King-and-Lakshmi types measure *76", only two 
measuring as muoh as *8", See. Allan, CWODBM, pp. 114-17 ; Smith, GCIM, L 
p. 117, no. 7, and p. 127, no. 7a. 
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and LakshmT type average 131 grains, which recalls the 130*2 
yielded by the four specimens of Chandragupta IFs coins of 
this standard.”^ According to him, Chandragupta II employed 
three standards of which “the first is that of 121 grains in use 
in the preceding reign ; the second of 125 or 126 grains; and the 
third of 132 grains.”^ Evidently, in the view of Mr. Allan, 
the suvarna standard was not known in the reign of Chadra- 
gupta II- But, as Dr. J. N. Banerjea pointed out to the author, 
the Indian Museum has a few specimens of Chandragupta IPs 
Archer type, which Smith considers to be struck on the i<uvarna 
standard.® The coins are grouped into two sub- varieties 
according as the name of the king, written vertically, is present 
in the field or not. Sub-variety 1, with ^Chandra’ under left 
arm, includes three coins (nos. 30-32) of which the heaviest 
weighs 145*8 grains and the lightest, 141*8 grains.^ Sub- 
variety 2, without king’s name, includes two specimens (nos. 33- 
34), of wliich the heaviest weighs 146*2 grains and the lightest, 
142*1 grains. Smith’s attribution of the two coins of sub-variety 
2 to Chandragupta II is not accepted by Mr. Allan who would 
ascribe them to Puragupta or more correctly Purugupta.® 
It may be pointed out in favour of this attribution of Mr. Allan 
that the coins in question bear a closer affinity in size and style 
to the coins of Purugupta than to those of Chandragupta IPs 
heavy Archer type, sub-variety I.® His own attribution of 
the coins, of sub-variety 2 to Purugupta, and Smith’s remark 
that the coins of sub-variety 1 “may be posthumous”’ probably 


1, Allan, CICODBM, p- oxxxiii. S. Allan, ihid.^ p. oxxxii. 

3. Smith, 'OOJAf, I, pp. 106-7. nos. 30-4. 

4. Two of these coins are in very base gold. See, Smith, GGIM, I, p 107, 
nos. 31-2. No. 80, however, seems to be of purer metal. Dr. J.N. Banerjea who 
had an opportunity of inspecting the coin at jSrst hand, is positive that it is of 
good gold like the lighter Archer coins of Chandragupta II to which it closely 
resembles in style and execution. 

6 Allan, CIGGDBM, p. oii, fn. 1, Mr, S. K, Saraswati attributes to 
Budhagupta the coins which Mr. Allan in his Catalogue ascribes to Furagupta. 
See. Indian Culture, I, p. 69:3. Mr. Krishna Deva has shown that the correct 
form of the name of this king is Purugupta and not Puragupta. See, JSp. Ind., 
xxvi, p 236. Prior to Mr. Krishna Deva, Mr. Jagan Nath had road the name 
Pura on the N^land^ seal of Kumaragupta II. {proc^ Ind. Hist* Congress, 1940, 
pp. 60-1). Oxinningham also appears to have read the name as Puru on one ooin. 
(JAfilB. 1894. p. 212). 

6. The two coins of Smith’s sub-variety 2 measure *88" and *88", and 
the three coins of his sub-variety 1 aU measure *8" ; the three coins of Puru- 
gupta’a var. b. without "Puru’, measure '9" -95" and .-8". The coins of sub-variety 
2 are inferior in style and execution to those of sub-variety 1, and resemble those 
of Purugupta. 

7. Smith, CGIM, I, p. 106, fn. 1.^ While admitting that no. 31 of 
Smith’s sub-variety I mentioned above “is probably one of Chandragupta II’s 
coins,” Mr. Allan is inclined to attribute nos. 30 and 32, also erf this sub-variety, 
to Chandragupta III DvadaSadityck (Allan GICQDjB2£, p. liii, & fn. 1). But it 
has since been shown that the name of the king on the obverse of the coins with 
the reverse legend ^ri-'DrddaSdditya is nor OhandrcL but Yainya, and that the 
king Is to be identified with Vainyagupta mentioned in the Gunaighar copper- 
plate insoription of the year 188 ^=507 A.D.) and in a Nalanda seal. 
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led Mr. Allan to the conclusion that the auvarna standard was 
unknown in the reign of 1 1. There seems to be 

little justification, however, for Smith’s suggestion that the 
heavy-weight coins of Chandragupta II’s Archer type with the 
name ‘Chandra’ in field (I. M. C. Nos. 30-32) might have been 
issued after his death. They are almost certainly the contem- 
porary issues of that monarch. Mr. Allan’s attribution of these 
coins to Chandragupta III D-a'l t {CICGDBM, p. liii, 
fn. 1) is no longer tenable, as the Dvadasaditya coins really 
belong to Vainyagupta. As pointed out by Dr. J. N. Banerjea, 
the three Indian Museum coins, Nos. 30-32, should be attributed 
to Chandragupta II; otherwise w^e shall have to postulate the 
existence of a hitherto-un known Chandragupta III, also having 
tlie epithet of Srz-Vikrama like his famous homonymous 
predecessor, for all the three Indian Museum coins have Sri 
ViJcrama on the reverse. This is extremely unlikely. 

In this connection one w^ould like to point out that the 
Bodleian collection has a unique gold coin of the Horseman 
type, 140*5 grains in weight and with the reverse legend 
ICramajita. Both Smith {JRAS^ 1889, p. 86) and Rapson 
{Num. CJiron. 1891, p. 62) are inclined to attribute it to 
Chandragupta II Mr. Allan would, however, ascribe it to 
Skandagupta (OlOGDBM, p, c) His reasons for this attribution 
are the heavy weight of the coin which appears to be struck 
on the auvarna standard and the reverse legend Kramajiia, 
which Mr. Allan considers to be similar to Skandagupta’s 
epithet Kramaditya, Mr. Allan’s arguments are hardly con- 
vincing. The heavy weight of the coin does not of itself render 
its attribution to Chandragupta II impossible. The epithet 
Kramajita may be similar to Kramaditya of Skandagupta, but 
it is also synonymous with the epithet AjitavUcrama/i of 
Chandragupta II, occurring on his lighter Horseman type coins. 
One is therefore inclined to accept Smith’s attribution of this 
coin to Chandragupta II, which is accepted by Rapson. To 
Chandragupta II may, therefore, be attributed not only the three 
heavy weight coins of the Archer type in the Indian Musuem, but 
also the heavy Horseman coin in the Bodleian Collection. He 
struck them on the auvarna standard probably because they were 
meant for circulation in a territory where the Kushana standard 
was unknown and unacceptable.^ The rarity of these heavy- 
weight coins further suggests that they were issued late in the 
reign of Chandragupta 11. Chandragupta II, thus, appears 

1, The ^ looalitj where these hea^-y-Weight coins olroulatecl 
is probably bo be identified with Bengal which, of all the regions under the Guptas, 
was farthest removed from the Ruahana pale. In this connexion, one should 
note the view of Mr. Allan that the heavy-weight coins in base gold of Skanda- 
gupta and of the later reigng “belong to the most eaistern Gupta dominions’*. 
See, CICQDBM, p. xoviii. 
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to have been the first among the Gupta emperors to use the 
suvarm standard. His son and successor Kumaragupta I is 
usually regarded not to have struck coins on this heavy 
standard.^ The majority of his gold coins, according to Mr* 
Allan, follow the standard of 126 grains, introduced by 
Chandragupta II, though traces of the earlier standard of 121 
grains may be found in his coins of the Archer type*^ It 
may be argued that if, as suggested here, the suvarm standard 
had made its apperance in the Supta gold currency as early as 
the reign of Chandragupta II, then there is no reason why it 
should not have been followed by Kumaragupta I during his 
long reign. Even assuming that Kumaragupta I did not issue 
coins of the suvarna standard, one may point out that he does 
not also appear to have followed the 132 grains standard 
introduced by Chandragupta II and continued by Skandagupta. 
The absence of coins of the 132 grains standard among the 
numerous issues of KiimSragr.ptni I does not, however, vitiate the 
attribution of the Archer coins of the 132 grains standard with 
Chandra in the field to Chandragupta II (Allan, GIQCDBMy 
p. cxxxii). The majority of Skandagupta’s Archer type coins 
are struck on the suvarna standard which comes into general 
use in the succeeding reigns.® 

[ Mr. Kar has done well in drawing attention to the heavy 
weight coins of Chandragupta in the Indian Museum. There 
can be no doubt that we have sufficient reasons to suggest that 
they were issued by Chandragupta II, which would show that 
the suvarna standard was first started not by Skandagupta but 
by his grandfather Chandragupta II. It would however be 
desirable to state the reasons, which appear to militate agianst 
this view. 

(1) Supposing Chandragupta II had started the suvarna 
standard, it is rather difficult to understand why it should not 
have been followed by his son Kumaragupta I, at least for some 
of his issues during his long reign of more than forty years. 
Unlike the rather unusual standard of 132 grains, for sometime 
tried by Chandragupta II, the suvarna standard of 144 grains 
was a national one, and when once introduced in Skandagupta’s 
reign, persisted till the end of the Gupta dynasty. 

(2) Most of the coins in the Indian Museum of the heavy 
suvarna standard, which bear the name of Chandra (gupt a) are 
heavily adulterated, as noted by Smith in note 1 on p. 106. 

1. One has a suspioion that the two heavy-weight ooins of Archer type 
class I, attributed to Kumaragupta II, may perhaps belong to Kumaragupta I. 
(Allan, QIGQDBM. p. 140, nos. 670-71). 

2. AUan, GICGfDBM, p. oxxxiii. 

3. AUan, ibid,^ p. osxsiv. 
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•No. 31 looks almost as a copper piece. Mr. Kar admits that the 
coins of sub-varietyb of this class, which are in pure gold, do not 
bear the name of any king, and are probably to be attributed to 
Purugupta. So almost all auvam type coins of Chandragupta 
so far known, are in very base metal. The Gupta empire was at 
the height of its glory and prestige during the reign of this 
monarch, and it seems extremely unlikely that he would have 
tolerated the circulation of such base pieces. 

Recent epigraphical discoveries show that there were 
several claimants to the imperial throne during the latter half 
of the 5th century A. D. It is not unlikely that a hither*to 
unknown Chandragupta may have been one of them, and that 
he may have tried to support his imperial status by the issue of 
the gold coins like those under discussion here. His limited 
resources, however, may have permitted only coins in base gold. 
He could have felt no awkwardness in doing so, as most of 
the later Gupta kings had issued gold currency in base metal. 
Like his famous homonymous predecessor, he also may have 
taken the Unh of Vikram, It may be pointed out that all 
the kings of the Rashtrakuta dynasty named Krishna had the 
Uruda of AhMamrsh and all those whose names were Govinda 
had the Uruda of PrahMtavmh. Further discoveries alone can 
settle the question of the identity of Chandragupta of the 
Buvam standard coins. QUsf editor,] 



URULI (POONA DISTRICT) HOARD OF 
INDO-SASANIAN COINS. 


By P. J. Chinmulgund, I.C.S., Poona 

This hoard was discovered in September 1944 by a sergeant 
in the British Army, at an army camp at the village of Uruli 
in Poona district about twenty miles from Poona, close to the 
Poona-Sholapur road. The incident leading to the discovery 
is rather interesting. It appears that the sergeant, with a few 
of his friends, while having a walk near the camp, saw a snake. 
One of the party took a shot at it, but the snake escaped and 
disappeared down a hole in an old ruined building. As the 
party wanted to make sure that the snake was hit, they began 
to dig down the hole with their bayonets, when they struck a 
copper pot. On opening it they saw that it was full of silver 
coins. With this discovery, the pursuit of the snake was 
naturally abandoned. 

The sergeant knew me and brought the hoard for my 
inspection. I was able to make a fair inspection of the coins, 
as he left them with me for a couple of days. When I saw him 
again, I gave him the coins and advised him to inform the 
District Magistrate under the Treasure Troves Act. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he was transferred before he could do so, and 
I do not know what happened to the coins, as I have not heard 
from him since. As I thought it desirable not to let the 
discovery pass unnoticed, I am writing this paper. It is based 
on the notes I made during my inspection of the hoard. 

When discovered, the hoard contained 460 coins, but when 
they were brought to me, there were only 421. They were all 
of silver and of the Indo-Sasanian type — popularly known as 
‘Gadhia Coins.’ They were mostly very well preserved. As is 
usually the case with the coins of this type, they bore no inscrip- 
tion or legend whatsoever. 

The pot in which they were found was of copper. It had 
a lid which was attached by a hinge made by rolling pieces of 
copper through which a copper pin was inserted. The hingr 
was affixed to the pot and the lid by copper rivets. A similae 
arrangement on the other side, with a detachable copper pin, 
served to fasten the lid down. A sketch of the pot is shown in 
PI. Ill, Pig. Ill ; its approximate scale is 1:2-5. The pot was 
4 carefully examined, but it did not show any inscription. 
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The coins could be divided into different groups as 
follows : — 

Design : On the obverse was the helmeted head, and on 
the reverse the corrupt representation of Fire Altar, with the 
sun and the crescent moon at the top. As regards the latter, 
all the coins were identical in design, save for the number 
and size of dots. No one single coin bore the complete design. 
The complete design as revealed by a study of all the coins 
is shown in PL III, Fig. I, the scale being approximately 2*5 : 1. 
The number and thickness of dots vary on different coins. 

The helmeted head^ on the obverse enabled me to divide 
the coins into three clear groups: (a), (b) and (c). The three 
typ^ of head are shown in PI, HI, Pig. II. The chief 
distinguishing characteristics of each group were as follows : — 

Type (a)— Profile clear. Square jaw. Nostril, chin and lips 
clearly visible. 

Type (b) — Profile rough. Nostril, chin and mandible represented 
only by dots. Mouth represented only by a dot 
and joined to the cheek by a line. 

Type (c) — Similar to (b), but further degenerated. Line joining 
mouth to cheek absent, or very weak. Eyebrow 
very weak or absent. 

The groups (b) and (c) show a progressive degeneration 
of the head as represented in type (a) ; (a), therefore, is the 
earlier, (b) the middle and (c) the later type. Of the total 
numb^ of 421 coins, 261 were of type (a), 84 of type (b) and 
43 of type (c). 33 coins were either too worn or corroded, 

or had only a fraction of the design on them, and could not 
be classified. 

Diameter : Vincent Smith^ has already noted that Gadhia 
coins can be divided into three sizes — (1) Flat coins, diameter 
0.65-0.68 inches. (2) Transitional pieces, diameter 0,54-0.62 
inches and (3) Thick dumpy pieces, diameter 0.47^0.57 inches. 
The present hoard was also found to fall into three groups 
by diameter : — Large diameter 0,65-0.69 inches ; intermediate 
diameter 0.60-0.62 inches and small diameter 0.56-0.59 inches. 

Thickness : It was found that the larger the coin, the 
smaller was its thickness. Actual measurements showed the 

1. The helmeted head on the Gadhia coins is certainly unnsnal, but a 
carefnl ezamination conTinoed me that the helmet 'was sho-wn on all the 
coins : in some oases its part guarding the nose conld also be seen. Whether 
the helmet is a degenerate representation ol the original cro'wn, it is diffioult 
to say, TinieBS we have a series of coins showing the gradual changes taldng 
place in the original type. Alternatively we shall have to suppose that what 
hoohs like a helpaet now is meant to represent a crown. 

ii, Y* Smith, Catlg, of Coins in Ind. Muz* p. ‘J:!; 
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thickness to be as follows ; — large diameter coins, thickness 0*08 
inch ; intermediate coins, thickness 0*102 inch and small 
diameter coins, thickness 0*11 inch. 

The last point worth mentioning is that as regards the 
designs on the obverse and the reverse, there was no relation in 
orientation, i.e., if the helmeted head was considered to be 
vertically stamped, the fire altar on the reverse lay in all 
possible directions with respect to it. 

The above classification can be conveniently tabulated 
as below : — 


Total number of coins 421 

Unclassified (Too worn etc.) 33 

Design type (a) Small si^e 122 

,, ,, „ Intermediate size 123 

„ „ „ Large size 16 

„ „ (b) Small size 28 

„ „ „ Intermediate size 39 

„ „ „ Large size 17 

„ „ (c) Small size 7 

„ „ „ Intermediate size 20 

„ „ M Large size 16 


Total number 421 


It will be seen from the above table that the vast majority 
of coins were of small and intermediate sizes ; also that 
261 coins out of 421 were of type (a) design. This is note- 
worthy, since Gadhia coins showing a well stamped and clearly 
recognizable head are by no means very common. 

This hoard is interesting from several points of view. 
Gadhia coins have been found in large numbers in MMwa, 
Gujarat, Bihar, Oudh and Eastern United Provinces.^ Apart 
from the coins of Chhittaraja Silahara of Thana (<?. 1025-1040 
A.D.), which are of similar type and are inscribed with his 
name and which have been found in Northern Konkan, Gadhia 
coins are certainly not common in the Deccan, especially in 
large hoards. The present hoard suggests that they were current 
in the Deccan almost contemporaneously with the north and over 
a long period, since it contains coins of both early and late types- 
Vincent Smith^ gives the period of their currency in Gujarat 
and Rajputana as from c. 750-1100 A. D. Coins of type 
(a) showing a very clear head quite unlike the button shaped 


1, Jbidf p. 240. Ouaningham, Arch* Survey. Repcrts. IX. p. 176* 

2. V. Smith. Ibid. 
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head of later coins, may be dated e. end of the eighth or 
beginning of nineth century A.D. It, therefore, appears per- 
missible to suggest that Gadhia coins were current in the 
Deccan proper probably during the rule of Rashtrakutas from 
the time of Dhruva or Govinda III, who expanded their 
dominions in the direction of Malwa and Gujarat ; and certainly 
under the Yadavas. It is probable that silver coins of the 
Krishnaraja type were current in the early RashtrakQta period 
in the Deccan^; it is also certain that the Yadavas had their own 
gold currency known to us as Padmatankas, But these facts do 
not preclude the possibility of the Gadhia type also being current 
along with these indigenous types, especially when we remember 
how a hoard of them was found in the capital of the Northern 
Silaharas who were the feudatories of the Yadavas. This 
theory is, of course, a tentative suggestion, and may require 
confirmation by further discoveries of such coins in the Deccan.® 

Again, the coins appear to have been minted in different 
mints at different places. This is proved by the fact that, the 
three groups (a), (b) and (c) each show innumerable varieties as 
regards the size and orientation of the head ; e.g., some coins of 
type (a) show the helmet with a decided backward slope, while 
others show it vertical ; some small coins had large heads, while 
some large coins had small heads and so on. 

In conclusion a small point may be noted. The “star’^inthe 
middle of the design on the reverse was six-rayed in every case. 


1. Ant6t III, pp. 28-4:. 

iioards ol this type are disoovered in the Deccan, vre can oon- 
omde that the referred to in the Rashtrakuta plates, may well have 

^en the But a solitary hoard like the present one could as weU have 

ton brought with him as a part of booty by a Bashtrakuta captain participating 
m northern Indian campaigns under Govinda III, India III or Krishna IIL 
The Thana h^rd may well have been brought with him by a merchant at the 

Wehav^ the^sesof a hoard of 
^hatrapa silver corns found near Karhad in Sahara district VII 

district (Ibid] 

*1* Neither of these hoards can be taken as pro 7 mg the ourrenoy 

of the Ksha^a^ or Gupta oaina in Satara ^strict; most probably each was 
brought with him by a Btahmaua immigrant. Chief Bditer*'] ^ 



SOPHYTES-SAUBHUTI 


By Dr. J. N. Banerji, Calcutta University. 

Some silver coins of Greek technique with the legend 
SO0YTOY engraved on the reverse are known, the issuer of which 
has hitherto been unanimously identified with the Sopeithes 
mentioned in the account of Alexander’s invasion as given by 
Arrian and Strabo. According to it Sopeithes was a contem- 
porary of Alexander and was a ruler in the Salt Range region of 
the Punjab. Sylvain Levi, assuming that the drachm of 
Sophytes was an Indian imitation of Greek money, derived a 
word Saubhuti from Sanskrit grammar, which he claimed as 
an equivalent of Sophytes^. 

In a recent paper® Dr. Whitehead has challenged this view, 
maintaining that Saubhoti was a pb!’o1o.;’ft’s creation, there 
being no evidence that a country called Saubhuta or a king 
Saubhuti by name actually existed. The drachms of Sophytes, 
according to him, were original Greek pieces and thus could not 
have been struck by a Hindu king in India. He argued on these 
lines : — Cunningham observed that Sophytes’ coins were found 
in India only because they were brought in India by coin-dealers 
from outside®. B. Head laid stress on the affinity of the 
Sophytes’ drachmae with certain eastern imitations of Athenian 
‘owls’ and compared with them some rare Seleucidan issues, one 
side of which -was similar to the obverse of the latter. He asso- 
ciated this group with India on account of the weight standard 
adopted in its issue* ; but he was misinformed about the proven- 
ance of this group of coins. Edward Newell has already 
attributed the Seleucid pieces to Bactra mint.® Whitehead 
then contended that the position of Sophytes depended on the 
true location of the imitations of the Athenian ‘owls’, and like 
them, he must be placed in the Oxus region. The literary 

1. Journal Atiatigue, 1890, p. 3S7. Levi suggested that the name ‘must 
be derived Irom some Sanskrit word like Subhuta, i.e., ‘well-being* and identified 
him with the king of a country named Saubhuta, and called him Saubhuti”, 
Group 230 of Gai^apatha (Panini) contains 41 miscellaneous words which by the 
operation o£ a particular rule can be transformed into place-names ; the 11th 
word in this list is svi>huta ‘which can give rise in this way to a place-name 
Saubhuta, the king of which could be called Saubhuti*. 

2. Numismatic Chronicle, 1948, pp. 60-72. 

3. Numismatic Chronicle, 1S66. 

4. This was near about 68 grains whiob was the prrrrTciy-i.'ito weight of 
a certain type of silver punch -marked coins of ancien'^ n.::d which con- 
formed to that of a ‘dharaija* or ‘purana* (32 ratis) as laid down in Manu and 
Yajiiavalkya. Macdonald would denominate the standard on which these 
‘imitations* and Sophytes* coins were based as a lighter Attic standard. 

6. Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid Mints, New York, 1938, pp. 233-4 
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tradition about Sopeithes having been an Indian contemporary 
ruler of Alexander need not be questioned, but any connection 
between him and Sophytes of the coins should be abandoned. 
Whitehead further made this positive suggestion that Sophytes 
and his coins were probably earlier than 320 B.C., the date 
given to them by Macdonald, and that Sophytes was a local 
satrap who asserted his independence on the fall of the Persian 
empire, 

There is much to be said about the negative side of White- 
head’s views summarised above. He has raised some legitimate 
doubts about the issuer of the above coins having been an 
Indian prince striking money of the Greek design at a time 
when there is no other numismatic evidence about Greek 
monetary technique having influenced any issues of India. 
Some particular varieties of Audumbara, Kuninda, Taxila and 
other coins, which show unmistakable traces of Greek influence, 
are without doubt to be placed much later in point of date. This 
very fact led Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar to question the nationality 
of Sophytes about two decades ago. Bhandarkar^ following 
an interesting line of argument of his own, suggested that he was 
a Hinduised Greek ruler of north-western India, who issued 
these coins sometime before Alexander’s invasion.^ We 
expected some reference to Bhandarkar’ s views in Whitehead’s 
paper; besides, the latter’s positive suggestion is open to criticism. 
Whitehead has not been able to adduce definite proof 
for his view that the Oxus region was the place 

of origin of Sophytes’ coins and that Sophytes was an eastern 
satrap ruling in this quarter before 320 B.C. The principal point 
of argument as regards this part of his contention is that Sophytes’ 
coins are similar in style and technique to certain other types of 
coins, such as the imitations of the Athenian ‘Owls', issues of 
SeleuGUS I, joint issues of Seleucus I and Antiochus I with the 
device of the biga or the quadriga of elephants, the coin bearing 
the name of Alexander (Head of Zeus : Eagle with reverted 
head with the satrapal tiara in the right field), and certain 
other issues of the Seleucid kings like Antiochus I, II and III. 
It was supposed that the different groups of coins just mentioned 
were discovered in 1877 along with the Treasure in the Oxus 
region, the precise site of which is variously given. The usually 
accepted site where the Oxus Treasure was found is Kabadian, 
a town lying not on the Oxus but on its tributary the Kafirna- 

1. Carmichael T ecUirest 1921. pp. 29-31, Bhaodatkar anticipated a few of 
the objections raised bv Whitehead. He did not, however, donbt the identity of 
Sophytes and Sopeithes but conld not accept Levi’s suggestion that he was an 
Indian. According to him, Sophytes was one of the pre- Alexandrian Greek 
settlers of India adopting an Indian name ; he tried to prove that a band of 
Greeks settled in the north-western border of India sometime before Alexander’s 
invasion ; (for his arguments, cf. Ibid, pp. 24-32). 
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han, a stage to the north of the Oxus, which fact shows that 
the aclnal site of its discovery was situated not in Bactria but 
in Sogdiana, Again, if all the above coins were actually found 
among the Treasure, it would not prove that they were all 
minted in that region or regions near it. Dalton, who made a 
systematic and scholarly study of the Oxus Treasure, says that 
the coins which reached Europe with it were about 1500 in 
number and included the following types : darics ; pieces of the 
satraps Tiribazus, Pharnabazus, Tiridates and Pharnaspes; 
tetradrachms of Athens ; coins of Acanthus in Macedonia, 
Aspendus, Byzantium and Tarsus ; about 200 pieces of 
Alexander the Great ; coins of Andragoras, Pixodorus of Caria, 
Lysimachus of Thrace, Seleucus Nikator, Antiochus I, II and 
III, Diodotus and Euthydemos, Thus, the period represented 
by these coins ranges from the early 5th century to about 
200 B,C., and the localities where many of these coins were 
first minted were far distant from the Oxus region. Moreover, 
as Dalton further observes, ‘there is no absolute certainty that 
they were all found with the Treasure ; they may merely have 
come from a single large site, perhaps that of a large town 
inhabited for centuries in ancient times but now wholly aband- 
oned It should be noted that no coin of Sophytes is mentioned 
among those supposed to have been found among the Treasure, 
and it is not at all certain that the groups of coins in the list, 
which are similar to the former actually formed a portion of it. 

It thus appears that though Whitehead has raised well- 
reasoned doubts about a topic which was so long accepted as a 
settled fact, he has not been able to solve satisfactorily the 
problem of Sophytes’ place of origin. The connection of 
Sophytes with Saubhuti has still a great deal of plausibility in it, 
and if we can find any clear mention of a country named 
Saubhata or a ruler Saubhuti by name in early Indian literature, 
the hitherto accepted suggestion of numismatists will still recom-^ 
mend itself to many. It is unfortunate that Levi was unable 
to furnish more definite proof of this- nature than the allusion to 
suhhuta in Paninian Ganapatha. Again, any recorded discovery 
of Sophytes’ coins in the course of archseological excavations 
in the extreme north of India will also lend weight to the older 
view. It is interesting to note in this connection that Sir John 
Marshall, ^ while carrying on excavations at Saheth-Maheth (the 
modern site of ancient Sravasti) on the boarders of the Gonda 
and Bharaich districts of U.P. in 1910-11, found among a few 
other coins of the Sakas and Kushanas a billon coin which he 
presumed to have been the issue of Sophytes, King of the Salt 

1. O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxust p. xvi, Dalton remarks that 
the Oxus Q^reaaure is mainly Persian, oi the Aoheemeuid period, and dates from 
5 the 6th and 4th oenturies B.O, 
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Range. Marshall’s description of the coin is as follows ; — 
^Billon coin, presumably of Sophytes, King of Salt Range; Obv. 
— Head of King to front ; Rev. — Cock standing to right. 
Found in the vicinity of temple No. 3.’^ But it is very unlikely 
that this particular coin of a compound metal could be 
attributed to Sophytes at all. The metal itself and its general 
character would militate against this attribution. The coin does 
not appear to have borne any legend ; the findspot is too far 
removed from the extreme north-west of India ; lastly the cock 
alone would not justify one in associating it with the issue of 
Sophytes, where it is accompanied by a caduceus. The bust is of 
course interesting, but in the description we find no mention of a 
helmet or a cheek-plate which are invariably to l^e found on 
the genuine issues of Sophytes.^ 


1. Anniial of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1910-11. 

2. Kaye ]pbs the entry in the Index (Volf I) to the Arohseoloffioal 
Survey Imports thu8,---*Sophytes : coin oi (?) found at Saheth*. This ooin^was 

jBBued in a nearby region ; the oook on it reminds us of the oook- 
awad bull type of some Ayodhya coins, w oj. nae oooa- 



UTTAMABHADRA AND KING UTTAMADATTA 
OF MATHURA 


By Mr. S. V. Sohoni, LC.S,, Cuttuck. 

1. In one of his inscriptions,* Nahapana’s son-in-law 
Ushavadata refers to an expedition undertaken by him to 
relieve ‘Uttamabhadra’ of the Malava pressure. It has been 
asserted that “The Uttamabhadras were no doubt a tribe of 
Kshatriyas’.^ 

I venture to differ from this view. Reference to ‘Uttama- 
bhadra’ occurs twice in that inscription : (i) “UUarfutbhadram — 
(accusative singular) mocJiayitum” i.e. to rescue “Uttamabhadra” 
when he was besieged ; and (ii) ‘‘UttamabMdrakanam cha 
Kshatriyanaih" i.e. of the soldiers of ‘Uttamabhadra’. Thus 
‘Uttamabhadra’ referred to by Ushavadata is a person and 
not a tribe, — although the Mahahharata does record an Uttama- 
bhadra community. Here ‘bhadra’ is used as an honorific 
sufiix of the proper noun ‘Uttama’, — cf. Ramabhadra. This 
is clear, in spite of the fact that Sanskrit passages in Ushava- 
data’s inscriptions do not always strictly adhere to the rules 
of grammar. 

2. Thus, at the command of Nahapana (Bhataraka- 
amnatiyS), Ushavadata had gone to help one Uttama out of 
a siege by the Malava army. 

3. Is this Uttama the same as King Uttamadatta of 
Mathura known from his coins ? I invite attention to this detail 
in connection with Nahapana’s date : an interesting glimpse 
is obtained into the distribution of political power in India in 
the middle of the first century B. C. An Audumbara king 
Mahadeva (first century B. C.) counterstruck a coin of Uttama- 
datta® of Mathura. Uttamadatta is usually placed in the 
period from the end of the third to the middle of the first 
century B. C. His line was succeeded at Mathura by a dynasty 
of the Sakas bearing the title of a Ksatrapa or a Mahaksatrapa, 
in which Hagamasha and Rajuvula were prominent rulers. 
Incidentally it may be noted that Nahapapa and Rajuvula 
etc. all wear a fillet on their head and that Nahapana had 
no cap on his head as is commonly supposed. A comparison 
of their coins would easily prove this fact. 

1. A. S. W. I. VoL IV, p. 99, No. 6. 

3. Bapson, O. I. Andhraa, Weattrn Sshatrapas, etc. p. Ivi. 

8. Allan, C. A. L, Art. 96 and 12d. 
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Counter-striking a coin can be treated as a fair evidence 
of successful hostility. Therefore one gets an impression of 
warfare between Malavas and Audumbaras on the one hand and 
a Mathura ally of Nahapana viz Uttamdatta on the other, and 
of the Khaharata power about to be destroyed by Gotamlputra. 
Nahapana is thus seen to be a contemporary of Uttamdatta of 
Mathura, Mahadeva, the Audumbara ruler, and the Mathura 
Saka Kshatrapas. 

[The f:Togrj:pl-icf;] location of the contending parties will 
make the situation still clearer. The Malavas were 
occupying the Udaipur- Ajmer tract and it is quite possible 
that the kingdom of the Mathura rulers may have 
extended towards the south-west upto modern Jaipur. The 
seige of Uttamabhadra had probably brought the Malava 
armies far to the east and Ushavadata’s expedition was a 
sudden attack from the rear. The Malavas, therefore, had to 
raise the seige in hurry on hearing of the approach of the armies 
of Ushavadata, as stated in the inscription. Ushavadata’s 
bath in the Pushkara lake would suggest that he had effectively 
occupied a part of the Malava territory, at least for some time. 
The scene of war was therefore in central Rajputana. The 
place of the siege of Uttamadatta should have been somewhere 
in north-eastern Rajputana, since on concluding his successful 
campaign, Ushavadata visited Pushkara-i^r^k near Ajmer. 

Chief Editor,] 


1, As proved by his insoription- 
OQTmtergtnick coins of Nahap^. 


C, I C., p. xsxni and 



A NOTE ON KUMAEAGADYANAKA 
By Prin., V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 

The grants of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj contain several 
obscure technical terms such as pravani-hara, turushJca-da^a, 
vimSatichcJihavatJia and humaragadianaJax.^ Some of these like 
turusJika-danda have been discussed by scholars, but so far 
as I know, Tcumaragadianaka has not been satisfactorily explained 
anywhere. I propose to discuss its meaning here. 

While editing the Rahan grant of Madanapala and 
Govindachandra, Dr. Kielhorn was confronted with these 
expressions, but not being able to explain them properly he 
omitted them in his translation.^ The term humaragadidnaka 
occurs in the oldest -Gahadavala copper-plate inscription viz., 
the Chandravati grant® of Chandradeva. It is repeated in 
some later grants of the djmasty, sometimes in the form 
humara-gadidnoka^ Thus among twenty-four grants of the 
Gahadavalas which Dr. Kielhorn edited in the Hpigraphia 
Indiea, VoL IV, pp. 97 f. the term occurred in six. Why it 
is not repeated in all grants of the dynasty is not known. 
We must however note that none of the other terms also 
occurs in all grants. So the omission does not appear to be 
deliberate. 

This term generally occurs in the royal order to the 
inhabitants of the donated village in the following form : — 
Viditam-astu bhavatarh yath-oparilikhita-gramah. ..asmabhih 
achandra-tarakam yavach-chhasanikritya pradattah iti matva 
yatha-diya'mana-bhaga-bhoga-kara-pravanikara-turushkadanda- 
kumaragadianaka-prabhriti-samastan niyat-aniyat-adayan §jna- 
vidheylbhuya d^yatha iti. The order enjoined the inhabitants 
of the village to pay to the grantee the several taxes and 
cesses such as hlidgakara, hhogakara, pravanikara kumdragadid- 
naJca etc., whether definitely fixed or not, just as they had been 
paying them to the king before. This shows that kwmdraga- 
dydiiaka was a kind of tax usually paid to a king. 

But what does rnng-idgdr Tea mean? The latter 
member of the term is well-known as a gold coin which was 


1. .See, e.g. 11. Sl-22 of tlio Riihan plalies of Madanapala and Goviada- 
chandra, Ind. AnU^ Vol. XVIII, p. 17. 

2- Ibid., p. 19, D. 86. 

3. ^^7. Jnd., Vol. IX, pp. 802 f. 

4. See Kamanli plates of Vijayaohand^a and Jayaokandra, (Set 0), 1, 23, 
E^. Ind,, Vol., IV, p. 120. 
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current in South India in the later Hindu period. It has been 
thus defined by Bhaskaracharya ^ : — 

3521 r S^t i 

‘A guHja is here stated to be equal to two yavas, three 
guujas make one ballaf eight ballas make one dTiaram^ two 
dharams make a gadyamha and fourteen hallaB are said to be 
equal to a dhataJca/ A gadydmka was thus equal in weight to 
48 ratis or nearly 85 grains. The coin was common in South 
India and has been referred to in several inscriptions. It was 
equal to two halafijus. Kcdafiju was a gold coin weighing 
about a quarter of a tola. So a gadyamha must have been of 
about the same weight as the silver eight-anna piece of today. 
That these coins were of gold is known from the Kharepatan 
plates^ of Rattaraja which mention %nvarna~gadyd7taB. 

Still the question remains, 'What is meant by humaragadya- 
nakaT On the analogy of Krishnaraja-rupaha^ , Vardha’drammat 
Vigraha-dramma^ etc., it may be thought that kumdragadydnaha 
meant a gadydmka struck by some king named Kumkra. 
There were several kings in ancient India, of whose names 
kuimra formed a component part, such as Kumaragupta and 
Kumar apala and some of them are also known to have struck 
coins, but it is very unlikely that their coins are referred to in 
the grants of the Gahadavalas. Kumaragupta, for instance, 
flourished more than six centuries before. It is therefore improba- 
ble that his coins were in circulation in the time of the Gahatja- 
valas. Besides, they were called d^ndras and BuvarnaSi not 
gadydms. Kumarapala of the Tomar dynasty, no * doubt, 
flourished slightly before the rise of the Gahadavalas® and is 
known to have issued gold coinsS but his coins also are not 
likely to be meant here; for there is no reason why the 
G^adavalas should prefer his coins to those of their own. It 
may be noted in this connection that the term kumdragadydnaha 
occurs not only in the grants of Chandradeva and Madanapala, 
whose gold coins have not yet been discovered, but also in those 
of Govindachandra whose gold coins, though in somewhat 
base metal, are found in abundance. » Kumdragadydnaha 
could not therefore have meant gadydmkas of the Tomar king 
Kumarapala. ^ 


Lildmtl^ Ohap. I, v. 2. 

Yol. Ill, p, 301. 
ibw2., Vol. XXV, p. 282. 

Ibid, Vol, I, pp, 176 and 176. 

period A.D, 1019-49, 

r!! a T m the Indian Museum, p. 268. 

Bee. Bp. Ind, Vol. IV, p. 106, 

Smith, CaicUogw etc, p, 167, 
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Since no other explanation is satisfactory, I venture to offer 
the following. 

Kumar agadyai^ha means the present or nazrana of a 
gadyaitaka on the birth of a prince. ^ It is well known that such 
presents are expected, from subjects on festive occasions. 
They are referred to as yrarmyakriya in the Girnar rock inscri- 
ption of Rudradaman.* Though apparently voluntary, these 
contributions are more or less obligatory. In later times the 
amount of contribution seems to have been fixed at one gadya- 
imhz. As all royal prerogatives were made over to the donee, 
the right of demanding the nazrdnd of a gadydniha on the birth 
of a son seems also to have been transferred to him. 

The expression humaragadydndka is interesting in that it 
shows that gadydimkas were current in North India also during 
11th and 12th centuries. But what coins were intended to be 
referred to it is not easy to determine ; for the gold coins of the 
Gahadavalas do not conform to the weight standard of the 
gadydnaha viz. 85 grains. The gold coins of Govindachandra, 
like those of several other contemporary kings of North India, 
weigh from 60 to 68 grains.® Are we then to suppose that 
these coins of the Gahadavalas, though they weighed much less, 
were called gadydmha ? Similar gold coins of the Kalachuris 
seem to have been known as tankahan. The Rewah stone 
inscription of Maiayasirnha dated K.E. 944 (A D. 1193) states 
that Maiayasirnha expended 1500 fankakas stamped with the 
figure of Bhagavat (? Bhagavatl or Lakshml) in constructing a 
tank near Rewah^, These coins \vere the well-known gold 
issues of Gangeyadeva, with the figure of seated Lakshml on 
the reverse. The gold coins of the Gahadavalas wei-e similar 
in fabric, type and weight. 


1. [JS.tak.a often refer to OTerjoyed subjeots giving one ^rshapj^a 
khiramulam (milk-money) on tlie oooasion of the birtli of a son tne tog 

J. IV, 828. Voluntary contributions o* 

of oonoeption. ufonayana, chdturmasya saonfiMS etc. are mentioned m a 1 

Insorintion o. 800 A.D. I. A , VIXI, 287. Ohi^f Sd^tor.l 

2. Ibid. Vol. Vni, pp. 44 and 49, n. 4. 

3. V. Smith, Caialogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, PP* 260 f. 

4. JB 2 >. Ind. Vol. XIX, p. 299. 



PRATl AS THE NAME OF A COIN. 


By V. S. Agrawala, M. A.. Ph. D., Lucknow 

The word Praii as the name of a coin is of rare occurrence 
in literature. One instance of its literary use is recorded 
in the following verse from the Mahahharais , : 

The verse is found among Narada’s questions put to 
king Yudhishthira in the beginning of the SabhSparvan (5.68). 
Its correct rendering is as follows ; — 

‘Do you distribute seed and food to your peasantry in 
distress, and do you advance agricultural relief loans to them 
at the concession rate of one Prati for each one hundred 
Karshapanas ?’ 

The variant readings given in the Poona critical edition are 
(2) (5)sif^3^5r^ 
The last three are extremely corrupt and hardly worth consid- 
ering. The first two are accepted by the well-known comment- 
ator Nllakantha. He gives pratynkm as the Vulgate text ( for 
the pratikam of the critical edition ) and explains it as implying 
loans at of interest. His alternative reading is padikam, 
which he explains as referring to an annual increase of one- 
fourth that is Rs. 251- for each hundred, which works out to an 
interest of a little over 2%. He further adds that IX rate was 
for secured loans and that of 2°j„ and a little more for unsec- 
ured loans. The explanation appears laboured and removed 
from the spirit of the original text. Although through his 
meaning of pratyekam, Nilakan&a arrives at the same rate of 
interest ( i. e. 1°/^ ) as we through that of pfatikam, we must 
emphasise that is the older and genuine reading for which 
not only the testimony of better Mbh. manuscripts is our guide 
but also the older grammatical tradition which has preserved 
the correct interpretation of the word Pr<aika. 

The first use of Jjfe is recorded by Katyayana in the gram- 
matical litoature. OnPanini V.1.25 ( there is a 

vUrtika 8(^9 with the following hlmhya— 

(Kielhorn, II. 347). 

It means that Prati is the substitute for the coin named 
Kanhapana and the suffix {ifhan is added both from the word 
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Karahapana and from Prati to denote the various meanings, 
such as ‘purchased for’ ( ) ‘interest, income, profit, toll- 

tax or bribe paid on it ( Ashtadh’ 

yayi, V. 147). Thus Pratika would signify a transaction in which 
one Karshapana or silver punch-marked coin was paid as 
purchase money, or as interest, etc. 

This is the simple and natural explanation and in the light 
of this we may understand as an amount of one 

hundred silver Karaliapanas on which one Prati was accruing as 
monthly interest, i. e. at 12®/o per annum. Narada called this 
as the concession rate charged on loans advanced by govern- 
ment for famine relief, etc. The higher rate of interest recorded 
in law-books for various classes of transactions range between 2 
and 5 per cent and hence 1®/^ loan is called a relief (3TgtTf5j|«3T)- 
Where Prati means a Karshapana, the Satam or a hundred also 
has reference to the Karshapana coins. We find that in ancient 
literature when merely the figures were mentioned without speci- 
fying the name of the coin, generally the standard silver punch- 
marked coin or the Karshapana. was intended, which was the 
prevailing currency. In Panini’s sutras V. 1. 21 

and V. L 34 ( the Karshapana coins 

are implied by the mere mention of the figure 100. There 
are numerous instances of this in the Jatakas and other books. ^ 

It is a matter of extreme good luck that we have also 
reliable epigraphic evidence of the use of Prati as a current 
coin name. The same is found in the Nasik cave inscriptions of 
Ushavadata, son-in-law of King Nahapana. Nahapana belonged 
to the earlier wave of Sakainvasion under the Kshaharata branch, 
whose members became masters of Western India and Ujjain in 
the first century B.C. In inscription No. 12, it is stated that Usha- 
vadata gave a perpetual endowment of 3,000 Kahapanas for the 
benefit of the Sarhgha and those Kahapanas were invested 
with two guilds, two thousand in one Weavers’ Guild, interest one 
Pratika (monthly) for the hundred, and one thousand in another 
Weavers’ Guild interest being three-quarters of a (monthly) 

for the hundred. The Kahapana capital was not to be spent, its 
interest only was to be enjoyed. Out of the capital, the two 
thousand (2000) at one Pratika percent provided the cloth money 
at twelve Kahapanas to every one of the twenty monks. From 
the sum of the thousand (1000), invested at an interest of three- 
quarters of a Pratika per cent, the pocket money was to be paid 
to the monks. (Ep, Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 82-83, Nasik Cave 
Inscriptions No. 12). 

1. ‘In early Baddhisb works when any big sums of money are specified, 
no name 5£ coin is adduoded, that of Karshapai.-ia being understood, as is quite 
clear by its occasional mention. -i ■ was, therefore, looked upon as the 

6 standard coin.* Bhandarkar, Am ’. -it N^mi 877 iatica, y. 79. 
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In the above extract we have the use of the technical terms 
VriddJii (interest), JSlaTidpana and Pratiha^ and their interpretations 
are perfectly clear. The formula 'Vridhi Padiha Sata is almost 
identical — with that used in the MaTidhTiarata passage, Pratiham 
cTia satam vriddhya. Both have the same meaning, i.e. the 
amount of one hundred ICdr^Jiapana coins fetching an interest 
of one Kdrih^pana, i.e. one per cent. 

In the Kanheri cave inscription no. 15 also there is a 
reference to an endowment of two hundred KdrsJidpanas at 
Pratiha rate of interest, i.e. one KdruTiapana per cent per month. 

Burgess, Archl. Survey of Western India, VoL V, pp. 79-80) 
The inscription is dated in the reign of Gautamlputra SrT Yajna 
Satakarni. 

The literary and epigraphic references to the coin called 
Prati point to some important chronological considerations as 
regards the date of the MahahTidrata passage in which the word 
occurs. Panini mentions only the name Kdrshdpana for the 
stand £.rd silver punch-marked coin of his days. The word 
Prati as a substitute for Karshapana was unknown to him 
(cir. 5th century B.C.) and it occurs for the first time in the 
vdrtiJca of Katyayana who may be assigned to about the fourth 
century B. C. It appears from the testimoney of cave inscrip- 
tions that Prati was a current coin name for the Karshapana 
up to the end of about the first century B.C. The rate of interest 
is very often expressed in terms of the Pratiha coin. The natural 
inference is that the Mahabliarata chapter containing the 
Narada Rajaniti must be assigned to a period between the fourth 
and the first century B. C. It is a text dealing with those 
subjects of law and polity which Dr. Sukhtankar rightly 
considered to h-fivg, been grafted on the original text of the 
MaJidbhdrata under the influence of the Bhpgus. Possibly this 
chapter did not form part of the Epic as it was constituted 
under the name of the Bharata. The petition is that the Nlti por- 
tions were existing independently out of the orbit of the original 
Bharata text, and at some favourable time the Bhrigus incor- 
porated them along with the Akhyanas in the Epic emerging 
as the MahahTidrata as a result of this inflation. The limits 
of this literary diasheuasis appear on the basis of the very solid 
evidence supplied by the references to the Prati coin in 
Katyayana’s vdrttiJca 011 the one hand and the cave inscriptions 
on the other, to fall wfithin the narrow period of about three 
centuries from the fourth to the first century B. C. The 
probability is that the date for the introduction of this parti- 
cular chapter in the epic text is nearer the earlier limit than 
the later. This is also confirmed by the occurrence in this 
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context of several other technical terms as Lava and Mushfi 
(Sabhaparvan, 5,54) which are peculiarly Kautilyan and have 
been used in the Arthasastra (IX. 1), which is also a treatise 
of the Maurya period. 

Doctor F. Edgerton, who has edited the critical edition 
of the Sabha Parvan, translates Pratiham as ‘‘apiece” (Sukh- 
thankar Volume of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute, page 11). This would suggest that King Yudhishthira 
advanced the sum of one hundred Karshapan as to each indi- 
vidual peasant, which on the face of it is improbable. Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, the General Editor of the Mahabharata to whom 
I communicated the interpretation of Pratiham §atam set forth 
in this paper kindly informs nie : ‘Tn my addition to Edgerton*s 
Addenda et Corrigenda I had already given the correct sense 
of the word by inserting a note which I am copying : — 

“Devabodha’s explanation runs thus: 5I% 

onrar ^ < His alternative explana- 

tion which favours the rendering “apiece” ignores the current 
idiomatic use of which seems to underlie his first explana- 

tion, and to which Katyayana had drawn attention in his 
second Varttika to Panini 5.1.25. The word is explained 
as 50^53^ i.e., the ‘interest’. This hundred 

which is to be given as a ‘relief’ loan deserves only one 
(Karsapana) as interest, and that is the main point, and not the 
giving of only one hundred to each needy farmer. “Pratikam” 
therefore means “Karsapanikam”, and this sense of the 
word is already registered in the Petersburgh dictionary. 

I am grateful to Dr. Belvalkar for this information. 
The interpretation of the coin name suggested itself indepen- 
dently to both of us against the same grammatical 
background. 



NUMISMATIC NOTES 
By Dr. J. M. Unvala, Ph. D. (Heidelberg). 

I. Rare Hephthalite coins 

1 In an article, entitled “Hephthalite coins with Pahlavi 
legends”, published in Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India, vol. IV, part I, 1942, pp. 37-45, I have mentioned a 
silver drachm of J. de Morgan’s collection beanng the name oi 

a certain BBC or DBZ (MLK) A, see p. 40 a,nd pi. V, legend 
No. 4. I acquired recently in Bombay a duplicate of this coin, 
perhaps the unique duplicate known upto date, which is in a 
relatively good condition and whose legends are very clear. 

The following is a description of the coin : 

Obv. Bust of the prince facing, face in profile to r., 
wearing a crown with wings (?), surmounted by buffalo’s head ; 
necklace and earring ; lock of hair behind the back ; fillets 
fluttering on high over shoulders; only the left wing of the 
crown is visible, in place of the right wing there is an annelet ; 
the buffalo’s head is blurred ; in field, to 1., behind the wing a 

six-rayed star ; Pahlavi legend on r. IC(?)DA^, (PI. V, legend 
No. 1) ; circle of grenetis ; the margin is divided into four equal 
segments by three crescents and the buffalo’s head ; the crescent 
on r. is missing, as the margin is clipped off. 

Rev. Fire-altar with attendants as on the coins of Chos- 
roes I ; on r. of the flame, a crescent, on its 1., a six-rayed star ; 

Pahlavi legend, on 1., the date ((jate)rdaA “14” (PI. V, legend 
No. 2) ; on r. the mint 1 AI A (PI. V, legend No. 3) ; circle of 
grenetis. 

PI. IV, I 

There is no doubt that the coin illustrated by J. de Morgan 
in Manud de numismatique orieniale., Paris 1923-1936, fasc. 
HI, p. 449, fig. 588, is similar to the one described above, 
although the reproduction of the legends of the obverse and the 
reverse, given by J. de Morgan, is wholly different from those 
given in facsimile on PI. V, legends Nos. 1-3. The crown 
with the left wing reminds us of 'that of Varharan IV, but the 
reverse of this coin fixes the approximate date of its issue as the 
time of Chosroes I. 

2. Unique silver drachm of an unknown prince; PI. IV, a. 

1, Reading lamainB nnoertaln ; probably the legend gives the nams ol 
the prinoe. 
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Pafalavi and Hepbthaiite legends, and Heplithalite monograms. 
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Obv. Bust of the prince facing, face in profile to r. wear- 
mg a crown with wings, surmounted by a crescent supmrting 
toe globe; necklace and earring ; fillets flutterring on hi^h over 
the shoulders ; in field, to r. a floral design (Pi. v. No. 4) ; no 
legend ; four big dots in margin, two on either side of the bust 
and two others on either side of the globe ; the dot on 1. of the 
bust is missing, as the margin is partly clipped off. 


Rev< Fire-altar with attendants, the latter are treated like 
those on the coins of Firuz ; on r. of the flame, a crescent, on 
Its left, a six-rayed star ; Pahlavi legend on 1. ... M, on r. M.,.. 
(PI* V, legends Nos. 5 and 6) ; circle of grenetis. 

^ The treatment of the wings on this drachm reminds ns of the 
coins of Chosrose II, and therefore it might be considered con- 
temporaneous with his reign, if not later, in spite of its reverse 
motif. 


3‘ Copper drachm of an unknown prince; PI, |V, 3. 

Obv* Bust of the prince facing, face in profile to r., wearing 
a crown, decorated on either side with the protoma of an 
indistinct animal (?), surmounted by a crescent with the globe ; 
fillets flutterring on high over the shoulders ; no inscription ; 
circle of grenetis ; in margin, four big dots, two on either side 
of the bust and two others on either side of the crescent with 
the globe; in margin on r. a Hephthalite monogram (PL IV, 
No 7 ; comp. J. Num. Soc. of India, Vol. IV, part I, PL V. 
No. 5), on 1. another monogram (PI. V, No. 8) ; below the bust, 
traces of a Hephthalite legend (PL V, legend No. 9; PI. IV. 
Nos. 5, and <9, where the legend in complete). The general 
appearance of the effigy of the prince resembles that of Kavat I 
on the coins of his first reign. Tbe ef&gy is rather blurred, 
and therefore the decoration of the crown cannot be determined. 

Rev. Fire-alter with attendants as on the coins of Firuz; 
on 1. of the flam^, a crescent; circle of grenetis; traces of 
Pahlavi legends or rather floral designs on r. and on L, which are 
clear on a similar coin of the British Museum as on PL V, Nos. 10 
and 1 1 <PL IV, 7) ; in margin, outside margin to right near 
the clipped portion, traces of a human head to r. with hair 
falling on the neck in plaits, struck as countermark. A part of 
the margin of the coin is clipped off. 

There are in the Cabinet of the British Museum six 
silver-plated coins of this type, four of which have a human 
head in countermark on the obverse, on three coins the head is 
facing. 1. and on one it is facing r. - the hair of the head facing 
1. is cut squarely behind the neck ; five of these coins have got 
the head facing 1, also on the reverse. It should be noted that 
the position of these countermarks is not fixed; see PL IV, 4-9* 
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One of these coins has below in the margin of the reverse a 
group of three dots; PJ* IV, 8. 

All these coins are probably contemporaneous with the first 
reign of Kavat I. 

IL A unique copper fels with Pahlavi and Arabic legends. 

Obv. Bust of Chosroes II, facing, head in profile to r., 
wearing a crown with wings, surmounted by a crescent and star ; 
Pahlavi legend on 1. in two lines RK AN IN K DA^ AFZ.UT 

(PI. V, legend, No. 12), i. e anenahih ? af^ut “May^ — ? — 

increase ?*', on r. : B AN AP DA^ ? ( PI. V, legend No. 13) ; 
the name of the prince ; circle of grenetis. 

Rev. In field, Arabic legend in Cufic characters, in 
three lines : ; between two circles of grenetis, another 

Arabic legend giving the date 113. A. H.- and the atelier Jayy^ : 

XjL y > 

Diam. 20 mm. Weight 1 gr. 80. PI. I, lo. 

III. Coins of the Sultans of Dehll found at Navsari 
near Surat. 

In the middle of August of the last year, heavy rains 
damaged the private road, specially constructed for carrying 
over it dead bodies of Parsis from the outskirts of the town of 
Navsari to the Towers of Silence, situated near the village of 
Veraval, so seriously that its use had to be abandoned for 
several months. On hearing about this damage, Mr. Faramroz 
Hormasji Dadachanji offered the Parsi Anjuman of Navsari a 
sum of Rupees 25000 for repairs of the road under expert 
supervision. This offer was accepted with sincere thanks by 
the Anjuman, and the work was entrusted to Ervad 
Sohrabji Navroji Dadachanji of Navsari. It was decided to 
strengthen the road on its western side, where low-lying fields 
are situated, by building, between the fields and the road, a 
wall about six feet high and two feet broad, on a founda- 
tion of concrete, with buttresses at regular intervals. When 
the wall was completed, its top was slightly lower than the 
level of the road. While digging the foundation for one of 
the buttresses, about 150 feet to the north of the Captain 
Bridge, constructed from donations of the late Mr. Hormasji 
Burjorji Captain in 1875 A.D., in order to let flood-waters flow 
underneath it, fifteen billon coins of the Sultans of Dehll were 
found scattered in loose earth, They are interesting from the 
standpoint of the local history of Navsari, where such finds are 

1. The readings of these words, perhaps proper names, remain unoertoin, 

2. In the Cabinet of the British Musenm, there ia copper coin struck 
in the same mint, but dated 111 A. H. Jayy was the name oi the anoient city 
of Isfahan. 

The fels described above was bought by me from a vendor of old iron 
nails, eto» in the b^zar of Kermanshah in I9S7. * 
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extremely rare, and also for the fact that two Khalil and two 
Tughluq Sultans are represented in this meagre find. Similar 
coins have been published by Mr. H. Nelson Wright in his book, 
entitled The Coinage and Metrology of the S^iam of Dehlt 
Delhi 1936. 

The following is a descriptive list of the coins^: 

A. Sultans of the Khaljl dynasty. 

1. 'Alau-d'din Muhammad Shah IL A. H. 695-715 — 
A.D. 1296-1316. 

Nos. 1-3, dated A. H. 713. 

Obv. In circle : Rev. In circle 

Comp. Wrignt, op. cit. p. 92, Nos. 334-335. 

2. Qutbu-d-din Mubarak. A.H. 716-720~A.D. 1316-1320- 
No. 4, dated A.H. 716. 


lU 

V f r 


j;i JJUJ] Bev, 5^^ 

^ V I 1 

Comp. Wright, op. cit., p. 100, Nos 390-393. 

No. 5, dated A, H. 717. 

Ohv. V) Rev. 

yiy jsWl ^^UaLJ! 

u>j) ^ 

Comp- Wright, op cit., 100. Nos. 388-389. 

B.. Sultans of the Tughluq dynasty. 

1. Ghiya§u-d-din Tughluq A. H. 72T)-725-A. D. 1320-1325* 
""^ype a. No. 6, ‘dated A. H. 720. 

Obv. Rev. 


3Sl± Jij 


Comp. Wright, op. cit., p. 113, No. 443. 

No. 7, dated A. H. 722, has the same legends of the 
obverse and the reverse as on No. 6. ^ 

Nos. 8-11 are four undated coins similar .to No. 6. 

Type b. Nos. 12-14 undated. 

,1 ytiJU! Bev. In double circle : 

Comp. Wright, op. eit., p. 115, Nos. 467-469. 

irs^a of these oolaa shows complete legjfis. the naine« of Hie 

Sultans, their titles and dates are, horreTar, snfaolent j gi 
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2. Muhammad III bin Tughluq. A. H. 725-752-A. D. 
1325-1351. 

No. 15, dated A. H. 727. 


Obv. In circle : J •**'?*'! 

ii!\ (JLuu 


Jitv. In circle : m} •a*®- 

vrv 

Traces of legend in 
margin. 

Corap. Wright, op. cit, p. 133, Nos. 522-525. 

IV. The mutilated legend on the gold coins of the Queen 

Sita. 

My opinion on this mutilated marginal legend has been 
published in the J N'um. Soc. of India, vol. VI, part I, 1945, 
pp. 53-54. I shall deal here in brief with the opinion of the 
late Mr. F.D.J. Paruck on this legend, published on pp. 52-53 
of the same part of the above journal. His reconstruction of 
the mutilated legend on the obverse of the coin illustrated on 
PL III, 1 obv. and its reading are, to put it mildly, very bold. 
The reading of the second word as SITA, which begins from 
the point of the left prong of the trident and ends a little below 
its base is very problematical. The reading of the following 
word as MLKTiA) seems to be still very doubtful. With no 
stretch of imagination can the four letters,— three above the left 
ribbon of the trident and the fourth between the two ribbons — 
be MLm That last letter of this legend is S tely 

Lf fr”' ‘he correct- 

ness of the reading of the legend as given by Mr. Paruck, the 

mam objection would remain against the forms of A and 

foXltary 



SOME UNIQUE GOLD COINS FOUND IN BIHAR. 
By S. A. Shere, M.A.,LL.B., 

Curator, Patna Museum, Patna. 

On the ISth June, 1943 a hoard of 18 gold coins was 
found by an old woman of village Malhepur, Police Station 
Chenari in the Sasaram Sub-division of the district of Shahabad, 
Province Bihar, when she had gone to collect fuel at Badalgarh 
forest at the foot of the hills near the Shergarh fort. There 
she found the coins on the ground visible and picked them up. 
The discovery of gold objects, and by a poor woman, could not 
remain a secret. Thanks to the alertness of Maulvi M. S. 
Qutubuddin, Sub-Inspector of Police, Chenari, the coins were 
seized and they were in due course sent by the District Magistrate, 
Shahabad, to the writer for a report to Government in regard 
to their acquisition. Their acquisition having been recommend- 
ed, Government were pleased to accord their sanction under 
the Treasure Trove Act in May 1944. 

The find consists of (a) six coins of the Sultans of Delhi, 
(b) eight of the Sultans of Bengal, (c) one of a Bahmani king 
of Gulbarga, (d) two of the Sharqi Kings of Jaunpur and (e) 
one of Krishna Raja Wodeyar of Mysore.^ 

Of the six coins of the Sultans of Delhi, one is a freak 
specimmen of Muhammad III Bin Tughluq (see, ante, Vol. V., 
Pt. II, 162). Four coins including the one just mentioned 
appertain to the reign of this Sultan and one each to the reigns 
of Mahmud Bin Muhammad Tughluq and Firuz Shah III 
Tughluq respectively. Among the coins of the Sultans of 
Benpil there was one of Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah II, four 
of Alauddin Husain Shah, one of Nasiruddin Nasrat Shah 
and two of Ghiyasuddin Mahmud Shah III. The Bahmani 
coin is of the reign of Humayun Shah ; of the two Sharqi 
coins, one was of Ibrahim Shah and the other of Husain 
Shah. The solitary Mysore coin appertains to the reign of 
Krishna Raja Wodeyar, as mentioned above. 

In this article I propose to deal in detail only with the 
outstanding coins. 


1. Ik is inoorceotly stated in the presidential address delierered by Bai 
Bahadur Prayag Dayal at the Annual Meeting of the Numismatic Sooiety of 
India at Aligarh in December 1943 that the find consists of Suri coint including 
one of Kriahpadevaraya (See ante, VoL V, Pt. II, p. 170). 
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(A) SULTANS OF BENGAL, 
(i) Nasiruddin Mahmud Shah IL 


Wt. 165*8 grs. 
(Coiu Reg, 17675) 


Obmnd. 


<sji 

PI. VI, I, 

This coin is apparently the only extant gold coin of the 
Sultan. Neither the British Museum nor the Indian Museum 
catalogues coiitain any mention of gold coins of Nasiruddin 
Mahmud Shah II. The pseudo-patronymic title ^1 appears 
on the coin, as on other silver issues of this Sultan. This has 
also led me to ascribe it to his reign. The legend (not the linear 
arrangement) of the revere of our coin is more or less the same 
as those on the reverse of the silver coins of Ruknuddin Barbak 
Shah (c. f. LM.O.y Vol. II. 140). 

(h) Alauddin Husain Shah. 


Muhammadabad (?). 

Wt. 164*4 grs. 
(Coin Reg. 17676) 


Obverse. JteverBe, 

lUaU! tlSt, 

JiWt 

ssX* 

Pi. VI, II. 

This coin is also apparently the only extant gold piece of 
its type. Neither the British Museum nor the Indian Museum 
catalogues contain any mention of a similar specimen in gold. 
A tew rupees of somewhat similar legend excepting mint and 

132 and 133 and J. ilf. a, 

Voi. II, 182 and 183). 


The Treasury. 
Wt. 164-0 grs. 
(Coin Reg. 17677) 


(iii) Alauddin Husain Shah. 
Oivene, 

Jt a] I 


Beverse, 

) lie 

yf 

(yh.r ^UaUf Klft 
^ ACU 

PI. VI, lU. 

I know of no duplicate but a few rupees having similar 
legend excepting mint and date are known (c f. L JBT, 0., Vol. 
II. 169), This coin is a type of its own. 
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(iv) Alauddin Husain Shah. 

Wt. 163*4 grs. Obverse^ Iteverse. 

(Coin Reg. 17678) 

PI. VI, IV. 

This is a unique type. Even rupees of this type are not 
known. 

(v) Alauddin Husain Shah. 

Wt. 135.2 4-11.2 grs. 

Coin Reg, 17679. 

According to the Police report this coin was unfortu- 
nately intentionally cut by some one to test its metal after 
the discovery. Two pieces were found but one could not be 
subsequently traced by the Sub-Inspector of Police. 

The script of the legend is very crude and the reverse of 
the coin appears to have been inscribed in the negative form as 
the first word reads when reflected in a looking-glass. On 
the reverse, the name of the Sultan is legibly inscribed, though 
cut at that very point, but the inscription as a whole is illegiWe 
and therefore its reading is rather doubtful. See PI. VI, V. 

(vi) Nasiruddln Na^rat Shah. 

Wt. 164*3 grs. Obverse. Reverse. 

(Coin Reg. 17680.) j^UaUJ[f] 

i^UaUjj ^ Ci^] 

PI. VI, VI. 

No duplicate is known but a few rupees having more or 
less similar legends are known (cf J?. Af. C., No. 137,450). 
Neither the British Museum nor the Indian Museum catalogues 
contain any gold issue of this Sultan. 

(vii) Ghiyasuddln Mahmud Shah III. 

Wt. 164*6 grs. Obverse. Reverse. 

(Coin Reg. 17681) 

Wu 


PI. VI, VII. 
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Again I know of no duplicate, but a few rupees having 
more or less similar legends are known (see B. M. O. pp. 54-55). 
The British Museum and the Indian Museum catalogues do not 
mention any gold issue of this Sultan. 

(viii) Ghivasuddin Mahmud Sh5h III. 


m 159-7 
(Coin Reg. 17682) 


Obverse. 


[^ 1 ] 

[xx] A 


Heverse. 

PI. VI, VIII. 


I vent-ure to suggest that this is a coin of Ghiyasuddln 
Mahmad Shah III, (one of the 18 sons of Sultan Alauddln 
Shah). 

Hitherto it 'was only Husain Shah who was known to have 
adopted the title of '^Sultan conqueror over Kamru and Kamtah 
and Jajnagar and Orissa” and on the basis of this Lane-Poole 
observed that “no other Muhammadan Soverign in India ever 
adopted so novel (and grammatically indefensible) a title”. 
It now seems that his son Ghiyasuddtn Mahmad Shah III, 
before he became Sultan, was permitted by his elder brother 
and predecessor “Nasrat to wield almost royal power throughout 
a great part of the kingdom”. This was perhaps because he 
had some hand in the conquest of the above territories, which 
would account for the adoption of the novel title assumed by 
his father. It may be noted that Jalaluddln Muhammad Shah 
reigned long before Husain, who was in fact the conqueror of 
the territories in the title adopted by him. The occurence of 
this title therefore on our coins negatives the suggestion that it 
could possibly belong to the reign of Muhammad, who had 
historically no connection with the conquest mentioned. The 
coin is, therefore, both unique and interesting. 


(B) BAHMANI KING OF GULBARGA. 
(ix) Humayun Shah, 


Ahsanabad (?) 

86x 

Wt. 169-8 grs. 
(Coin Reg. 17683.) 


Obverse, 


Meters e. 

Xlw 


jm 

Margins ; 

Right. 

Bottom. A lx 


PI. VI, IX. 
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I know of no duplicate but rupees having a similar 
legend and of similar design are known. 

(C) KING OF MYSORE. 

(x) Krishna-raja (1799-1868) 

Wt. 119.S Obverse. Reverse. 

(Coin Reg.) 17686. Three-line Nagarl Standing figure 

legend j of Vishnu. 

(l) (!<l) i W 

(\) I*”! (b) Kfishna Ra 

{\)^ (c)Ja PI,VI,X. 

This coin is interesting inasmuch as the obverse of our coin 
is somewhat similar to the obverse of No. -34 of PL. XXX 
(I M. 0. Vol. I), and our reverse too is somewhat similar to 
the reverse of the gold coin of Rama Raja (cf. L M. C., Vol. 
I. PL. XXX, 31). Moreover on our reverse we have a standing 
figure of Vishnu, and this does not fit in with the remarks of 
Mr. Allan that “the gold coins of this period consist of pagodas, 
half-pagodas and fanams, following the Vijayanagar type, with 
seated figures of Siva and Parvatl on the ,obverse” (See 
Gatdogu of th Qoip h th Indian Mwum, Calcutta, Vol. IV 
by J. Allan, p. 76). 



THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE BAHMANI 
MINT FATHABAD. 

By Capt. P. S. Tarapore, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Only a few but extremely rare Bahmani silver fanJeas 
with the mint name Fathabad are known. The 

coins ill my cabinet of Fathabad Mint are of 761, 763, 
764, 765 and 766 A. H. and they all belong to Muhammad 
Shah. I. I know of no Fathabad coins of any other 
Bahmani ruler so far. This new Mint Fathabad was 
attributed by me to Dharur, situated in Bir District of H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions in J'.N.S.l. Vol. II page 127 which, I 
regret to say, is not correct. 

The fort of Dharur was built by Kamal Kishvar Khan in 
975 A.H. and was soon after captured by the Nizam Shahis. 
In 1040 A. H. it was besieged and taken by Shah Jahan who 
renamed it F athabad to commemorate the victory. 

There are a few rupees of Jahandar and Farrukhsiyar of 
Fathabad-Dharur mint. Dharur is really a Moghul mint and 
so far as the Moghul coins are concerned it is correct. But on 
historical grounds it is not correct to attribute Bahmani coins 
of Fathabad mint to Dharur, as the fort of Dharur was not 
built and renamed until long after the Bahmani Dynasty 
became extinct. I quote the following lines from “Burhan-i 
Ma’asir”, which throw light on the correct identification of 
Fathabad in respect of Bahmani coins. 

tiii, j isy. Jwb tS 

jbUIwt j sbsJU iiali 

Jit J 1^ ta»>| 

ufc.. ija,} Jba>^u>AS ^.y^ tiS ^ JkuiU 

^ j fy yA» yo. usj2l^jiy» J^y» 

{Burhan-i Ma’asir, page 17 — -IQS 6 Edition) 

“Kambar Khan, (Qambar Khan) who had obtained the 
KotAr Jigir, proceeded in that direction ; but on the way turned 
aside to the fort of Kaly&n, and for nearly fifty days, laid siege 
to it, after which it capitulated ; and the inhabitants on giving 
security for good behaviour were include^ among the subjects of 
the Sultan. After taking Kalyin he wrote to the Sultan giving 
him the welcome intelligence of his victory. The Sultan was 
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much pleased, and ordering the drums of rejoicing to be beaten 
in the city of Daulatdb^d, called it FathSbid. The rejoicings 
were continued for a week.” (The history of the Bahmani 
Dynasty founded on the Burhan-i Ma’asir by Major J.S. KingU 
It is now a clear fact that the mint name Fathabad of 

the Bahmani king, Muhammad Shah I, of 761-766 A.H. is 
no other than that of Daulatabad or Deogir, and not of Dharur 
in Bir District of H. E. H. the Nizam's Dominions. 

If is strange that though the event of renaming Daulata- 
bad took place in the reign of Alauddin Bahman Shah I, no 
coins of Fathabad mint of this ruler are known, while coins of 
Muhammad Shah I are known. These coins are only of the 
early period of his reign and no other Bahmani coins of Fatha- 
bad mint later than 766 A.H. are known to me. It seems as 
if the Mint at Daulatabad ceased to function during the time of 
his successors. 

I should like to record my grateful thanks to Mr. Sham- 
shulla Quadri for his kind assistance in compiling this article. 


8 



NOVELTIES IN THE JAIPUR TREASURY 
COLLECTION. 

By Ra.1 Bahadur Prayag Dayal, Lucknow. 

The small collection of old gold coins in the Jaipur State 
Treasury, which I examined about a couple of years ago, 
through the kindness of Sir Mirza Ismail, K.C.I.E., O.B.E , 
Prime-Minister oi Jaipur, appears to have been formed more 
out of a desire for the possession of gold coins than of a 
passion for study of numismatics on scientific lines. Neverthless, 
I am glad that its examination has revealed a few coins which 
enlarge the horizon of numismatic knowledge and add glory 
to the State, where it is preserved for further development. 

1. The Gupta coins are represented by 40 specimens and 
include one of Samudrngupta, Battle-axe type, which furnishes 
a new variety as the boy attendant figures on the right and not 
on the left as usual. It may be described as under : — 

Obv. King standing left, facing to right, nimbate, wearing 
close-fitting cap, coat and trousers, ear-rings, 
necklace and sword, holding battle-axe in right 
hand. On right, boy to left, behind whom is a 
crescent-topped standard. Beneath left arm, 
Samudra. Usual legend kritantaparasurjayatyayita- 
rSjajetaJitah, beginning to right. 

Hev. Goddess (Lakshml) nimbate, seated on throne with 
feet resting on lotus, facing, holding lotus in left 
hand and noose in right. Symbol on left. On 
right Kritantaparasuh, i.e., wielding the axe of 
Yama, the god of Death. 

One coin of Chandragupta II, Archer type of class II with 
lotus reverse, depicts the king with a close fitting cap of an 
unutual type. I regret that in the absence of a photograph the 
description is tantalising, but I record this, so that the point 
may be noted when coins of this class are examined, 

2. Among the coins of the Sultans of Delhi, I discovered 
a coin of Alauddln Masud Shah (A.D. 1242-46) which is unique 
and unpublished, The inscription reads : — 

Obv. Within double circle Bev. Inside a circle. 

yeulj\ UjjJIJU 
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There is a difference in design and arrangement of the reverse 
legend and this specimen is quite different from that in WrigMs, 
OTironology No, 187 A. 

3. Four coins of Na§iru-d-din Mahmud I (A.D. 1246-66) 
present minor varieties. No. 1 shows on the obverse small dots 
over and and on the reverse arrow-heads over 

of and a small circle over ^ 

No. 2 has on its reverse oifor 

No. 3 On obverse has a small circle over, but not 
over^J^^, on the reverse there is no arrow-head 
over or circle over while appears in 
second line. 


No, 4 On obverse shows a small circle over ^ and 

and on reverse over ^ Cf, Wright. No. 219. 

4. One coin of Alau-d-dln Muhammad Shah (A.D. 1296- 
1316) furnishes a new date, viz., 707 A.H., which has not so far 
been observed on his gold coins issued from Delhi. Similarly 
a specimen of Ghiya?u-d-dm Tughluq (A.D. 1320-1325) presents 
a new date, viz,, 723 H., on coins issued from mint Daru-1- 
Islam. Both the coins are of absorbing interest, and numis- 
matists will perhaps be tempted to keep metal casts in their 
collection for replacement by originals in due course. 


5- Coins of Muhammad III bin Tughluq (A.D. 1325-1331), 
known as prince of moneyers, from mint Sunargaon which 
furnishes direct evidence of Muhammad bin Tughluq’s ack- 
nowledgement of suzeranity by Ghiyasuddin Bahadur Shah of 
Bengal, who was deposed by the previous Sultan and restored 
by Muhammad bin Tughluq in 1325 H. in the Government of 
Eastern Bengal, is of great importance. It is extremely rare 
and is the second apeoimen known to exist in India 


I am specially delighted to have come across a gold coin of 
rny own city Lucknow which is new and unpublished. It is an 
issue of Muhammad All Shah, the third king of Avadh (A.D. 
1837-1842). How it found its way to Jaipur, which has only 
two more coins of Awadh ? It is neither in the collection of the 
Lucknow Museum, which is the largest, nor in that of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. It is described below : — 


Ohv. Within circle of rays :■ 

^ I ror 


Rev. Within circle of rays : — 
Arms In the centre a 
fish surmounted by the 
numeral 1 ; supporters, 
two human figures, bare- 
headed, standing on 
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M. M. over and scroll, supporting crown 
to left of last line, with one hand and hold* 

ing a fly whisk with the 
other. 

Inscription round arms ; 

JKjiU 044 jwjk 1 ^ 

The couplet reads j 

ijiUj ]|U>i}l{ yUj*sB4 - tL 

TfQMMvm, With grace and benevolence struck coin in the 
world. Muhammad ^ah, Emperor of the 
age, 

This coin is very interesting. Up till so lar, the assumption 
was that Muhammad All ^ah on accession to the throne 
changed the epithet of Lakhnau from to Baitu-s- 

dtmt, but this coin furnishes direct evidence of the fact that 
even in the first year of his reign, Viz.. 1253 H. (=1837 A.D.) 
Muhmmad All ^ah, before introducing the change in the 

epithet, struck coins with mint name ^‘Sula awdl Bd/fM- 
dkm^, Mhmu. 








THE COPPER COINS OF THE BARlD SHAHI KINGS 

OF BIDAR. 

By Mr. Hormuz Kaus, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

The history of the five kingdoms of the Deccan that rose 
to power during the decline of the Bahmani Dynasty lies still 
in darkness. Very little is known of their coins, and no Museums 
in India or abroad have given them a place in their Catalogues. 

Three coins of the Barid Shahi Dynasty of Bidar are 
mentioned in Appendix L of the Annual Report of the Archseo- 
logical Department of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Dominions for 
the year 1340, Fasli. In it, it is presumed that they belong to 
the second king of the line, known in history as Amir Ali Barid 
(1504-1542), because of the resemblance between these coins and 
those of the last two Bahmani kings, Waliulliah (929 A.PL, 1522 
A.D.) and Kalimullah (932 A. H., 1525 A.D.). On the above 
ground it is suggested that a slight alteration be made in the titles 
of the Barid Shahi kings, the second of the line to be styled only 
Amir Barid I, instead of Amir ‘Ali Barid, and the sixth of the 
line to be called Amir Barid II, instead of Amir Barid. 
Unfortunately, no mention is made there of the metal, size and 
weight of the coins, but as they are compared with the large 
copper coins of the last two Bahmani kings, which is evident 
from the legends given, I presume that they are of copper and 
are of the same size. 

In my collection of the coins of the Muslim kingdoms of 
the Deccan, there are thirty copper coins of the Barid Shahi 
kings of Bidar of the following description : — 

FIRST SIZE. 0*80", diam. 290 grs. 11 coins 

SECOND SIZE (A) 0-65", diam. 180 grs. 1 coin 

SECOND SIZE (B) 0*65", diam. 125 grs. 1 coin 

THIRD SIZE 0-55", diam. 90 grs. 17 coins 

From these thirty coins, I have selected twenty clear ones 
for illustration in the accompanying plate VIII, of which Nos. 12 
and 13 show the typical obverse of Nos. 1 to 10. The hatched 
portion in No. 15 is not quite legible on the coin. 

FIRST SIZE. (Nos. 1 to 13). 

Obverse. 

Reverse. JoW) ^,UaJUJ| 

PI. VIII, i-ii show all the eleven coins of the First Size, of 
which Nos. 10 and 11 were struck very crudely. Pi. VIII, ia-i3 
show the typical obverse of the above coins, the former showing 
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the impression from the upper portion of the die and the latter 
from the lower one ; together they thus facilitate the 
reading of the full legend on this side of the coin. The legend 
shows ALLAH very clearly on one of my coins (No. 12), 
hence it is similar to the one on the obverse of the coin of 
Kalimullah Bahamani, as shown in the Report referred to above; 
(see also ZM.O. Vol. II, PL VIII, No. 39— Editor, S A.S.). The 
reading of the legend on the reverse, as given in the Report, 
ends with ^#3^^ (AL-GHAZI), but from the legend on my 
coins, which fortunately shows the impression from the upper 
die, it is quite clear that it ends with JjWI AL-ADIL. In 
some of the coips there are ornaments under the title of the 
king, which may either be space-fillers or mint-marks. 

SECOND SIZE (A). ^ P|. VHl, i5. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

(Note : — It looks like a date below the ^ on the reverse 
of the coin which may be read as x 97 — Editor, S.A.S.). 

This is a unique coin of the series, as the obverse is totally 
different from that on the other coins, but the reverse remains 
the same. Probably, (SULTANI) is the denomination 

of the coin, but it cannot be definitely said so owing to the 
absence of the other portion of the legend. 

SECOND SIZE (B). PI. VIII. i4 
Obverse. 3 If" 

Reverse. 

This is a dated coin showing the upper portion of the 
date 993, Hijri, on the reverse. It appertains to the reign of 
Sultan Ibrahim Barld Shah, the fourth king of the line, who 
ruled from 987-994 A.H., = 1379-1586 A.D. 

THIRD SIZE. PI, VIH, 16 - 33 . 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Of the seventeen coins of this size, nine are dated 993 A.H., =* 
3585 A.D. and like the above (No. 14) belong to the reign ’of 
Sultan Ibrahim Barid Shah and show nearly the same legends. 
These seventeen coins show impressions from the upper, lower' 
right and left portions of the die, from which the above 
complete readings of the legend are reconstructed. 


From the above facts it may be said that the Barld Shahi 
kings of Bldar used their title (JaU/)) ^yiicJUl vu.1 /amTt? 
BARID SHAH AS-SULTAN). (AL-ADIL). on Aeir coiS 
and not their proper names, such as, Qasim Barld Shah 
Ibrahim Band ShSh, All Barld Shah, etc. and it is only from’ 
the dates on the coins that they could be attributed to a 




THE NAMES OF THE ILaHI MONTHS 
By V. S. Agrawala, M. A., Ph. D. 

Curator, Central A&ian Museum, New Delhi. 

One of the boldest innovations of Akbar was the intro- 
duction of the Ilahr era which took the place of the Hijrl. 
Abul Fazal thus records the working of the Emperor’s mind : 

‘His Majesty had long been desirous of establishing a new 
era in Hindustan, in order to remove the perplexity that a 
variety of dates unavoidably occasion. He disliked the word 
Mijra (Flight), but was apprehensive of offending ignorant men, 
who superstitiously imagine that this era and the Mohammadan 
faith are inseparable, although it be evident to the sensible part 
of mankind, that dates are only of use in worldly transaction, 
and can have no connection with religion. But as the world 
abounds with ignorant people, whilst the number of wise and 
discerning is but small, he delayed carrying his intention into 
execution, till the 992nd year of the Hijera.’^ 

The imperial wish was fulfilled in the year 992 A.H. by 
Amir Fafhullah Shirazi, ‘the representative of ancient sages, 
the paragon of the house of wisdom’. The main features of the 
new era which the. learned astronomer contemplating the 
character of the monarch, called Taril^ IlShl were as follows ; — 

1. The Era was founded in the 29th year of Akbar, i.e. in 
992 A. H. When the farman for the foundation of the Era 
was issued, the then current Ilihl year which was coming to a 
close was 29th. The event therefore took place in the begin- 
ning of 1565 A. D. 

2. Its initial date coincided with the accession of His 
Imperial Majesty, i. e. Wednesday, 28 Rabiu-s-sanI, 963 A. H. 
(s= 11th March 1536), 

3. The year was a True Solar year, 365 days, 5 hours 
45 minutes and 27 seconds and there was no intercalation in its 
reckoning. According to Vedangaraya the time was 365 days, 
14 ghafis, 33 polos, 7 vipalas and. 32 pratipcAas or 365 days, 
5 hours, 49 minutes, 15 seconds, 0 third and 48 fourths. 

4. The names of the months and days were the same as 
those of the old Persian or Yazdjardi Era. 

5. The months were true solar months, of which the 


1, A%n-Aliharli Gladwin's translation, -p. SS4, 
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lengths varied from 29 days to 32, the 31st day being called 

and the 32nd ShahJ^ 

The names of the months taken from the Old Persian 
Calender are of special interest. It is a curious accident of 
Indian numismatics that at least four of these names had 
appeared about fifteen centuries before Akbar as the names of 
deities on the coins of the Kushana rulers once current through- 
out North India and Gandhara, as we shall see below. Iranian 
months are designated by the names of their respective tutelary 
deities and it is proposed to give here an etymological insight 
into these month names, 

1. FAR WARD IN — The first month of the Yazd- 

jardi calender. It derives its name from Ferver, Pahl. fravahar- 
Avestic FravaBhi ( ), a guardian spirit.^ In the Zoroas- 

trian faith the Fravashi is the inner power in every being that 
maintains it and makes it grow and subsist. 

Originally the Fravashis were the same as the Pitris of the 
Hindus or the Manes of the Latins, that is to say, the ever 
lasting and deified souls of the dead, but in the course of time 
they gained a wider domain, and not only men, but gods and 
even physical objects, like the sky and the earth, etc-, had each 
a Fravashi.® The Fravashis or Fervers were elemental spirits or 
the immortal types of terrestial and other objects. Every created 
being, ^ — stars, animals, men, even angels hads its Ferver, an 
invisible and ever watchful protector, to be honoured and 
propitiated by prayer and sacrifice. When a man died, 
his Ferver remained in heaven, and prayers for the dead 
were offered to their Fervers, Funeral ceremonies were instituted 

in their honour, and the last ten days of the year were sacred 
to them.'^ The last ten days of the year (10th-20th March) 
included the last five days of the twelfth month Spanda 
rmad (Isfandarmaz) and the five complementary days of 
intercalation called GratJias.^ This was the F Kr:.ir 7 ■ festival 

of ten days celebrated at the end of the cold season and at the 
approach of the spring, when the souls of the dead were 

1. Bee Prof. S.H, Hodivala, Historical Studies in Mughal Numisnaiicsy The 
Hahl Era, p. 14-18, where it has been shown that the IlahT months were not 
of uniform length, and that Dr, Taylor’s Tables of s 7 nnbronism=^ between Il^hi 
and Hijri dates (also reproduced in tbe Punjab Museum Catalogue) are 
imreliable as he took the Ilahi months to be of 30 days* uniform length. 
The best discussion of the IlahT era and its synchronisms with Hijri. 
Christian and gaka eras is the paper entitled Tarlkh-i-IiahT by V. S. 
Bendrey which is an improvement even on Hodivala’s computations. It is based 
on an unpublished Skt. Ms, the Vdrasl-Praku^a by Vedangaraya and can be 
had from the Secy. Shrae Ohhatrapati Sambhajl Char it ra Karyalaya, 
Gaikwadwada, 668 Narayanpeth, Poona. 

2. Bharuoha, Avesta-English db Pnglish^ Avesta Glossary^ 1910, 103 

3. Darmestetr, the Zend Avesta Part II (S. B. B., XXII), p. 179. 

4. The Ancient History of the Hast by Phillip Smiths, pp-889-890. 

6. Darmestetr, ibid^ p. 192 
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supposed to partake of new life then beginning to circulate 
through nature, that had also been dead during the long 
months of winter. The festival was also called BaredJia. 
The first month Farwardin followed immediately the festival 
Farvardegan. 

IL ARDIBIHISHT. Avestic ABJia-vahishta, 

(Skt ) the second Zorastrian archangel (Amesha Spent) 

the personification of the ‘‘holy order” Pahlavi Ard) and 

the genius of the sacrificial fire. Sir Aurel Stein read the name 
AsJiaeikJisTio on a rare type of the coins of Huvishka and 
identified it with the Avestic name Ashavahishta, i.e., Ardava- 
hiahta (ArdihaMsht) in later Zoroaster literature.^ 

III. KHURDAD Avestic ITaurvatat 

“Wholeness”, the Genius of Health and Waters’^ name 

of the sixth archangel ; Pahlavi Khurdad, Pers. KJiurddd. 

IV. TIR Avestic Tiahtrya Pahl, TiaJitaTy Per, 

Ttr. In Avestic mythology Tishtrya was the name of the bright 
glorious star, Sirius* It is found represented on the reverse side 
of a unique gold coin of Oeshki (Huvishka) now in the British 
Museum.® The standing female deity holds a bow and arrow 
which afforded clue to its true character. ‘Scanning the ranks 
of Zoroastrian deities, we cannot help being reminded of 
Tishtrya, the star Sirius whose later name, Ttr, in Pahlavi and 
Persian actually means “arrow”. ^ The legend on the coin was 
for the first time correctly read by Stein as TEIRO. 

V. AMARDAD* — Name of the sixth archangel of 
the Zoroastrian mythology, Avestic Ameretatat (^o 
“Immortality”; Pahl. Amardat, Pers. Amardad.® On the 
physical plane Haurvatat and Ameretatat are the guardians 
of the waters and of the vegetable kingdom respectively. 

VI. SHAHREWAR (sixth month) name of the third 
H^y Immortal {Amesha- S'penta), Avestic Khshathra Vairya 

Supreme Power, Perfect Rule) which becomes by 
or<^nary phonetic changes Shahrevar in Pahlavi and Persian. 
Originally this God represented Perfect Strength, Omnipotence, 
the Universal Soverignty of the Lord. In later times Shahrevar 
becomes the Lord of the mineral kingdom, the Guardian Angel 
of metals and other precious things of the great earth.® 

1. Aurel Stein, .Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Sojthian coins, Indian 
Antiquary^ XVII (18S8), p. 97, a vary important contribution which, should be 
read by every worker in the field Vedio ^^Asha in Avestic and ard in Pahlavi. 

2. Darmesfcetr, ibid, p. 84. 

_ Feroy Q-ardner, The Coins of the GreeJc and Scythian Kings of Bactria 
ana India^ in the British Museum, pp. Ixi and 144. 

4. Anrel Stein, ibid, p. 98. 

6. Bharnoh, ibid* p. 11. 

6. I. J. S. Taraporewala, The Eeligicn of Zarathushtra p. 87. 
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This deity has been recognised on the coins of Ooeshki 
(Hnvishka). The distinctive type of the deity is the well model- 
led figure of a warior in full Greek armour, with Greek helmet, 
spear and shield. The legend reads on all well preserved 
specimens with uncommon clearness AOPHOPO CShaoreoro) 
This is the same as ShaTirevar. Shahrevar appears already 
in the Avesta ; and in later Zoroastrian tradition he is the 
genius of metals. The representation of Shaoreoro, in full 
metal armour with Greek helmet and shield, is therefore in 
signal agreement with the cosmologic character of the 
Zoroatrian deity. ^ 

VII. MIHJR. — Avestic MitJira God of Heavenly 

Light, the Sun, Skt. Mitra^ Pahl. mitJiro, Pers. mihr. Repre- 
sented on Kushana coins as a standing male deity with a 
rayed orb round the head, wearing tunic and trousers The 
legend reads MIOPO (Micro) with many variations shown by 
Stein. ^ 

VIIL JBAN ti^^I-Eighth month sacred to the tutelary 
deity of waters The plural form aban is derived from Pahl. 
Apano'j Avestic a'pan (as in Apamnapat) Skt. apam, waters. 
Aban mah is the month sacred to waters, as the genius of 
Waters was considered the tutelary deity of this month. Aurel 
Stein identified this god with the figure of a bearded god with 
a trotting horse beside him found on a comparatively rare type 
of Kanishka coin with the legend LROOASPO, corresponding 
to Aurvaf-aspa (swift-horsed), an epithet of the god Apam-napat^ 
‘‘the Son of the Waters” which was turned inro LohardspA 

IX. A ZAP — Name of the ninth Zoroastrian month 
derived from Zend AtTir or Atar (Fire), Pahl. atro, Persian amr. 
Persian atasJi is also from the same word. In the Avesta Atar 
is spoken of as the son of Ahur Mazda, and Fire is held in very 
high religious veneration amongst the Parsis. The. Sacred Fire 
is kept aflame in Fire temples under the name of Jtash BeJiram, 
Atar -VeretTiragTina, the Victorious Fire.^ 

X. DAI Name of the tenth month of the Persian 
solar year, from Dai, Per. ‘yesterday’ which is the same 
word as the Sanskrit liyaB, Latin Jieri.^ 

XI. BAHMAN Avestic Vohu-Mano (Good Mind) 

(Skt. ^ Pahl. vaJiurmn, Pers. Bahman. In later Zoro- 

astrian theology Bahman occupies the first place among the 
Holy Archangels while Ardibihisht, who was once the first, 

1. The protraaion of the vertical of this letter has not come ont well. 
It stands for the sound sh. 

2. Anrel Stein, ibid p. 94 ; Darmestetr, iMd, 

3. Anrel Stein, ibid, p. 90. 4. Anrel Stein, ibid, p. 91. 

5. I. J. S. Taraporevala, ibid, p. 100. 

a, Harmestetr, S. B. E. ibid, p. 6, footnote. 
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becomes the second. It is said that Vohumano and Asha 
stand on. either side of Ahnra Mazda. 

XII. ISFANDARMAZ Name of the twelfth 

month. It consists of two words, Avest. Spenta, white or holy 
and ^^other Earth, Avestic Spenta-Armaiti, <Holy 

Earth,’ the fourth angel or Amshaspand, the female deity 
presiding over the earth ; Pahl. Spandarmad^^ Pers. 
Isfandarmaz- 

Six of the above months of the Old Persian calender are 
named after the six Archangels or the Holy Immortals (Amesh- 
spentas) called Asha-Vahishta, Vohu-mano, Kshathra-Vairya, 
Spenta-Armaiti, Haurvatat, and Ameretatat. Their place is 
only next to that of Ahur-Mazda and with him they are also 
spoken of as the seven Holy Immortals. Three months are 
known after three kinds of fires, all of divine rank, viz. Mithra 
(Sun), Apam-Napat (Son of the Waters or Lightning) and Atar 
(Fire); one after the starry deity Tishtrya, one after the 
Fravashis, and the tenth month Dai (yesterday) is named 
arbitrarily as the month prior to the one coming after it. 

The adoption of these month names provides another link 
in the chain of evidence proving strong Zoroastrian influence 
on the mind of Akbar. He had become a devout worshipper 
of the Sun, had ordered some Zoroastrian festivals to be pubs 
licly celebrated, had sent for Parsi doctors and religious divines 
and even commissioned the compilation of a dictionary of the 
Old Iranian language and literature which, although begun 
in his reign, was completed in the reign of Jahangir under 
the name of Favhang-i-J ahangzru 

Additional Notes and Oorrections^ 

By Prof. J. M. Unwala. 

1. Farvardtn Mid. Pers. Books Fravarttn is from 

^Fravartindm, gen. plu. of ^fravarti^ comp. <f>paopT7]s* Of course, 
it is related to Mid. Pers. Jravatzn^ and to Av. fravasu 

2. Stein’s supposition that Mid. Pers. tzr^ mp. ^‘arrow” 
is carried over to the name of the month. Tzr, is considered 
wholly improbable by Paul Horn, Grrundriss der fieuperszsohen 
Ftymologie, Strassburg 1893, s. 91, No. 406. Geiger takes 
Tir to be the result of the contraction of the name Tistrya. 

3. Stein’s AsTiaeihTisTio for AshavaJiissta seems doubtful, 
although the rapprochement is striking. It is perhaps APAOX- 

1. Bharaoha, ibid, p. 26, 169-70. 

2. I am greaiil 7 obliged to Prof. J. M. Unwala for kindly going through 
the above paper at my reg_nest and sending mo. soma valuable suggestion^ 
which are gratefully reproduced here. V. S. A. 
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PO=ir (e. g. in Amin) dmt “princess; queen”, J. Kirste 
Orabazes, {S. Wim. AW. 182. Bd. 2, Abb.) s. 18 seq. 

4. Amardad, mp. Av. AmrMdt and also AmtrSt ; 
the latter form through haplology. 

5. Afm MfM does not mean “son”, but “grandson” 
Germ. “Enkel” of waters”. 

6. Mid. Pers. de, mp. de, dm is developed from 
Av. ddhaiigli ( perf. part active [aimanefada) from 
^dd “he who has created ; Creator”, by the elision of v after 
the consonant. (See H. Huebschmann, Pmisch Studien, p. 273, 
§ 57 c.). The 8th, 15th and 23rd days of the month are also 
called de, but in order to avoid confusion, they are called di-pa- 
Mar [Mur), de-p-Mihr and di-pa-JHn respectively, i.e. the 
days de which precede the days Mur, Mik and Dm (9th 16th 
and 24th days) In our common parlance we call them , 

Pi has thus nothing whatsoever >"do with mpi 

“yesterday”. 



(Ol'iSS 



A UNIQUE ONE-EIGHTH RUPEE OF JAHANGIR 
By C. R. Singhal, Bombay. 

The Indian numismatists will always remain under the 
debt of Mr. R. B. Whitehead for his very valuable contribution 
in the field of Mughal Numismatics in India. Over and above 
the Catalogue of Mughal coins in the Punjab Museum which 
was so ably compiled by him, he contributed some important 
articles on “Some Notable coins of the Mughal Emperors of 
India” published in three parts in Vols. Ill, VI and X of the 5th 
series of the Numismatic Chronicle. In these articles he brought 
to light many unique and rare Mughal coins found in the 
collections of various countries in Europe and America and but 
for his efforts, these coins would have undoubtedly remained 
unknown to us. The truth of the dictum that no researches can 
be called the last word on any subject is however proved by 
the discovery of this unique coin which forms the subject of 
fhis note. The coin belongs to my friend Mr. Sadanand M. 
Shukla of Bombay who is a keen collector and a budding 
student of Indian numismatics. No catalogue of Mughal coins 
in India has described a single two-annas piece of Jahangir. 
In part I of his above article, Mr. Whitehead has however, 
described a small silver piece of Ajmer mint, date 1032-18 
(vide No. 99), This piece, which belongs to Mr. Guthrie’s 
collection, weighs 23 grs. and is evidently a two-annas piece of 
Jahangir. Except of this similarity of denomination, our coin 
is entirely different in mint, date and the legend. The coin is 
in a very good condition and all the details can be 
read quite clearly. The most peculiar thing about the legend 
is that the Emperor has styled himself as ‘Shah Ghazi and not 
‘Badshah GhSzi’ as can be seen on some of his issues. The 
coin is struck at the Lahore mint in the year 1031-17 A. H.= 
1621 A. D. and it weighs 21.5 grs. The legend runs as 
follows : — 



Rev. in a jyoK 

«U. ^ dotted circle. v 

< IV 

xiU. 

i-n 


Obv. in a 
dotted circle. 



AN UNPUBLISHED COPPER COIN OF SHAMS-UD-DIN 
MUHAMMAD SHAH BAHMANI. 

867-887 A.H.= 1463-1482 A.D. 

By Hurmuz Kaus, Hyderabad (Dn.) 

The legend on the reverse of the gold and silver coins of 
Shams-ud-din Muhammad Shah III Bahmani ends with the 
words, and the legend on the reverse of his copper coins, 

known up till now, is the same as above but without the last 
two words, >**4 . The copper coin of this king which is 
published here for the first time is from my cabinet. The 
legend on its reverse is the same as the one found 
on his gold and silver issues^, ie., ending with the words, 
which are not found on his copper coins. The following is a 
description of the coin illustrated below : — 



Metal. Copper. 

Size. 0.80" diam : 

Weight. 270. grs. 

Date. 869 A.H; 



Reverse, 


oJlA i^UsUI 




Fortunately the reverse shows a complete impression of 
tue lower portion of the die, hence the last words, and 

the date are clearly visible. Portions of the circles are visible 
partly on both the sides. 


10 


[ 1. Bee I. M. C., VoU II, No. 84.85. EdUor, 8. A. S. ] 



UNRECORDED LEGENDS ON THE COINS OF 
KALIMULLAH BAHMANI. 

By Hurmuz Kars, Hyderabad (Dn.) 

The inscriptions hitherto found and recorded on the large 
size copper coins of Kallmullah, the last of the Bahmani 
kings is on the obverse, and ^ 

^ on the reverse. I have a coin of this king in my 
cabinet which in metal, weight, size and shape is exactly 
similar to the one described above. The legend on the reverse 
is also similar to the one on the reverse of the above coin, 
but the legend on the obverse is totally different from the one 
on the obverse of the above coin. 



The unrecorded legend, the subject matter of this note, runs 
thus : — 

^,^1 JiWl mi JJ^I 

(Fig. 1.) 

Another coin of this king in my cabinet, also of copper, 
and of the size next smaller to the one described above, is also 
a normal issue in all respects, except for the legend on the 
obverse, which is different froni the one on the coins already 
known. The legend is similar to the one now noted 
above, but without the word Al-Qavi; it reads thus : — 

JH] JaWI «U| JK 

(Fig. 2.) 

I need not give the readings of the legends on the reverse 
of these coins and other detaUs regarding the weight, size, etc. 
as they are well known to collectors and students of the coins 
of the Bahmani Dynasty. 


date on zafarabad coin of aurangzeb 

Bv Hurmuz Kaus, Hyderabad (Dn.) 

No date appears on the only known copper coin of 
Aurangzeb of Zafarabad mint described by Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal in Article No. 251 in the Numismatic Suplement 
No. XXXIX of 1925, Plate-II, coin No. 6. Its weight is shown 
as 320 grains and size as ’87 of an inch. In the short description 
of the mint, following that of the coin, the author says that this 
is not known to have been represented in copper before. 

Bidar fell to Aurangzeb in 1657 and was renamed Zafara- 
bad in commemoration of his victory. He ascended the throne 
in 1659 (1069 A.H.) when his name was read in the Khutba and 
coins were struck with his imperial titles. Zafarabad coins of 
Shah Jahan, in metals other than Copper, of the last year 
of his reign are known, from which it is evident that Bidar was 
renamed Zafarabad immediately after its capture. A copper 
coin of Aurangzeb of Zafarabad mint in my cabinet, illustrated 
below, is similar to the one described in the Numismatic Supple- 
ment, referred to above, but is different in size and weight ; its 
regnal year (Ahad) corresponds to A.H. 1069/1070. 

The following are the details of the coin : — 

Metal. Copper. 

Weight. 125 grs. 

Size. •75" 

Date. R. Y. 1. (=1069/1070. A.H.) 

Mint. Zafarabad . 




Obverse. 


Reverse. 




[.5b]ljS& 



THE TITLE ‘^HAZRATH’’ OF MINT SULTANPUR 
(WARANGAL). 

By H. K^us, Hyderabad (Dn.) 

Warangal was captured along with Bidar, by Prince Juna, 
then known as Ulugh Khan, during the short reign of his 
father from 720 to 725 Hijri. After doing away with his 
father the Prince ascended the throne with the title of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, and ruled from 725 to 752 Hijri. 
Warangal was renamed Sultanpur and was given the status 
of an imperial mint, giving it the titles, ^^TahJitJi-Gah'' and 
^^Dar-uUMuW ’ . 

Illustrated below is a coin from my cabinet, struck by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq, at Sultanpur, showing the hitherto 
unrecorded title “Hazrath’’. The metal is copper, and the 
coin roughly measures 0*55" in diameter and weighs 65 grains. 
The inscription runs as follows : — 



Obverse. 


Reverse. 








On his earlier coin Muhammad bin Tughlaq has paid 
tribute to his father, whom he had assassinated/by issuing coins 
in his memory, and by mentioning his father’s name after his 
own. He has used the word “Shah’' very sparingly after his 
own name. Hence this coin with the word Shah should belong 
to the clodng years of his reign. 







Please read PI. VII foe PI. V on p. 65 lines 6. 19 and 38 and p. 66 lines 8, 84 
i>nd 48. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED MOGHUL COINS. 

By Capt. P.S. Tarapore, Hyderabad (Dn.) 

A MINTLESS MOHUR OF JALALUDDIN AKBAR. 

1. A/. Wt. 186*69 grs. Size *75" 

Mint — Mintless type. Date 33 R. Y. Illahi. PI. V, i 

0bv&T9e* Jl^^V6T86» 

In d.ouble square within a 
riple circle, the middle one of Contained as 

Lots, and separated from the square obverse, 

)y four ornamental wavy lines, on 
loral background. 

yS\ ^ 

Square Mohurs of 33rd R. Y. are known, but no round 
Mohurs of the same year have yet been published. 

ISLAMABAD RUPEE OF AURANG^EB ’ALAMGIR. 

2. Al. Wt. 175*77 grs. Size *9" 

Mint Islamabad (Chittagong). Date 1075 A.H. — 8 R.Y. 

PI. V, 2 


Obverse, 

The usual 'Badre Munir’ 
couplet. 


[A] 

1 3 

[f-3 v'l 




This is an early type with Mint name on the. top line on 
the reverse, but this is not the interesting point. It is dated 
1076 A- H., when Chittagong was renamed Islamabad in that 
year, on the conquest of Arakan by Aurangzeb. This is the 
first Moghul issue from this rare mint. Though gold and silver 
issues of 1074 A. H. are known, they do not belong to 
Chittagong and their probable attribution to any place is 
doubtful. Chakna is the only possible suggestion offered by 
the late Professor S. H. Hodivala. Vide article No. 211 
of N. S. XXXIV. 

PARENDA MOHUR OF AURANGZEB. 

3. A/. Wt. 170 grs. Size -77" 

Mint Parenda. Date 1118 A.H.j 51, R. V. PI. V, 3 
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Olverte.. Iteoerae. 

‘Mehr Munir' couplet and 
date \ 1 (A 

0 I 

vLyi 

Mintmark and below )( Mintmark and below ^4- of 
This coin is given in enlaged sijze also on PI. V in order 
to show clearly the mint marks referred to above* 

This is the earliest Mughal mohur from Parenda mint. 
Parenda is now situated in Osmanabad District, H. E. H* the 
Nizam’s Dominions, vide i\r. S. XXXI article No. 196 (x) by 
the late Professor S. H. Hodivala and subsequent discovery 
of Rupees with clear and complete mint name, Parenda, was 
published in the Report of the Archaeological Department, 
of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions 1921—1924 A.D. 

Mohurs of Farrukhsiyar and Shah ’Alam Bahadur are 
known. This is a third and unique mohur of Aurangzeb from 
Parenda mint that has been brought to light. The Mint marks 
or decorations also appear to be new and so far as I know, it 
is the latest known gold issue of this Eifiperor. 

FEROZGADH RUPEE OF AZIZUDDIN ’ALAMGIR II. 

4. A. Wt. 178 grs. Size -85" 

Mint Firozgadh. Date 1172 A.H. ; 4 R.Y. PI. V, 4 

Obverse. Reverse. 

[II] vrd. ^ ^ 

Mohurs of Shah ’Alam Bahadur and Furrukhsiyar and 
also Rupees of Shah ’Alam Bahadur and Shah *Alam II from 
Firozgadh mint are known, (vide Report of the Archaeological 
Department of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions 1924-1925 A.D. 
Pages 19 and 20) but so far no coin of Azizuddin ’Alamgir II 
has yet been published. 

Firozgadh has been identified with Yadgir, now in 
Gulbarga District, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, by the late 
Professor S, H. Hodivala (Vide N.S. XXVIII article No. 182). 

There is also a mohur of Shah ’Alam Bahadur of Firoz- 
gadh mint in my collection with date 1122 A.H. — 4 r, y., the 
mohur in the Punjab Museum, Lahore^ (Coin No. 2000.) being 
dated 1122 A.H. — 3 r. y. Pl, V, 5 



A NOTE ON SOME COPPER COINS OF PERSIA. 


By Mr. M. I. Chaudhari, Ag. Curator, Provincial 
Museum, Lahore 


Persian or Iranain coins have been always finding their 
way to India. Even Laris of Persian origin have been dis- 
covered in one hoard in the Madras Presidency along with 
coins of Muhammad Shah, the Mughal Emperor. I have had 
opportunities of examining a very large number of these coins in 
Bombay, Aden, Sind and the Punjab axid had to display quite 
recently all Persian coins in the Punjab Museum Cabinet for 
the Persian Cultural Mission, when they visited Lahore. It will 
be worth while bringing to the notice of numismatists the true 
reading of legends and significance of some of these coins. 


The coin No. 576 which has been illustrated in PL XV of 
the Catalogue, of the Coins of Shahs of Persia in the British 
Museum has been described by R.S. Poole as follows : — 

Obv : Lion recumbent ; head facing ; behind, sun ; 
above, star ; between 1272 around wreaths. 


Rev : 






Obverse struck by Nasirud-din, 1272. 


This type of coins is very common and after examining a 
fairly large number of them I read the reverse as follows ;~ 

The legend given in the B, M. (7., even as it is, does not 
give a good sense, as it means “Pice current in the countries of 
Muhammad Shah and Iran” as if Iran is different from the 
countries of Muhammad Shah. But it is wrong, for ** in the 
sense of king is always written as and never as ^ with 
clear alif after There are no dots on to make it 
in the plate itself. We do not hear of ^ t-XfU-* or 

whereas t-^U-^are -well known* 


The y of is almost clear on the coin and I have 

examined coins where is almost clear on the coin. The 
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word not only give a good sense but is also in keeping 

with the traditional numismatic way of suffixing the word 
with or without the definite article Jl al with the towns and 
countries.^ I know of 14 mints of Asia, Africa and Europe 
having the word with them. Fero 2 ;abad, Damascus, 

Ceuta, Cairo, Constantinople and Azaq may be mentioned as 
important mints with as their suffix. 

Thus the true legend on Rev : is 
which means ‘Tice current in the garrisoned or protected 
provinces of Iran*’. 

This type of coin, I further believe, belongs to the autono- 
mous currency of Persia.^ 


1. For other mints with sea p^?. 127-198 of Godrington, 

Mu&dlman Numismaties, 

2. Compare autonomous copper coins 1 to 6/ pp, 212-18 of the M. G* 
of cairbs of Shales of Pessia* 




COINAGE BEARING THE NAMES OF INDIAN QUEENS 
By Sir Richard Burn, Oxford. 

The discovery of some small silver coins bearing the name 
of Rani Lalita-sundarl Devi of Nepal suggested a study of 
the circumstances which have attended the coinage of money 
in the names of queens. It will be seen that it has resulted 
from a variety of motives and often illustrates vividly and 
confirms the written annals. In some cases, the practice has 
been due to. the assumption of, or claim to, sovereign power ; 
in others it has- been due to honour paid by a ruling sovereign 
to his consort, and in one to superstitious fears. 

In the Muslim East the right of coinage was looked on as 
a royal prerogative. The late Professor Hodivala has said : 
“The proclamation of the regnant appellation and titles of the 
actual occupant of the throne or of a presumptive claimant to 
the masnad in the Friday prayers, and the stamping of money 
inscribed with his Alqab were universally regarded as mani- 
festoes of unchallenged supremacy or incontrovertible proof of 
rebellion and treason”.^ 

But before Islamic restrictions had reached India, there is 
a remarkable example of feminine influence. Kshemagupta, 
who ruled Kashmir from 950 to 95S A.D., married Didda, 
daughter of a Shahi chief and grand-daughter of King 
Bhima, one of the Hindu rulers of Kabul and Ohind. She 
dominated her feeble husband, and as Kalhana says in his 
Chronicle ; “As Didda, the Shahi’s daughter, wholly engrossed 
his mind, the King became known by the humiliating (appella- 
tion) Diddakshema”.® This condition is reflected on the coins 
of Kshema, which usually bear the inscription ‘Di-Kshema’, 
coins with Kshema alone being very rare.® Her later history 
often recalls Virgil’s “furens quid femina possit”, though it 
may be admitted that she had to face many troubles and did 
so bravely. After her husband’s death she exercised full powers 
for her infant son with a succession of ministers, and constant 
rebellions to check. The son died in 972 and in the next 
seven years Didda’s lust for power led her to get rid of two 
of her grandsons and a son, so that she now reigned alone 
from 980 to 1003. Coins' struck by her in her own name are 
among the most common of the medieval issues of Kashmir. 


11 


1. Historical Studies in Mughal Numismatics, p* 330, 

2. E&jatarangini, trs. Stein, I, p. 249. 

3. Oimningham, Coins of Medieval India, p. 45 n* 21. 
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Stein points out that, with all the defects of character, she 
showed great political ability and at her death the throne 
passed peaceably to her brother’s son, ^ whom she had selected 
by a test from her numerous young nephews. She had a 
quantity of apples thrown down and told the princes to scram- 
ble for them. When the contest was over, she noticed that 
most of the youths had few apples but many bruises, while one 
had much fruit and no injuries. His explanation was naive but 
sufficient: “I got the fruits by making .those (boys) fight 
furiously with each other while I kept apart, and thus I remained 
unhurt. What successes do not fall to the share of those who 
without exerting themselves excite the passions of others and 
stand by with a cool mind”^. 

Unfortunately we have fewer details of the next lady 
known to have struck coins in her own name. This was 
SoraaladevT, wife of Ajayaraja, the Chahamana chief of 
Sambhar in Rajputana, who ruled a century later than Didda 
of Kashmir. Her coins were incorrectly read by Cunningham 
{Coim of Medieval India^ p. 49 and PI. VI-10,12) and 
assigned to a Raja, but the correct reading was pointed out 
by Rapson (J'.JS 1900, p. 121). Though Rapson was not 

able to identify the lady, it became certain that she was a 
Ran! of Sambhar from the details in the Prithvlraja-vijaya 
which states that Ajayaraja filled the world with silver coins 
and the poets filled it with dramas composed in good 
literature.® The author adds that his queen Somalekha used 
to coin fresh coins every day. From an inscription found at 
Bijolia it appears that Somalekha was another form of Somalia.* 
Professor Rapson, in an unpublished note suggests that Somala- 
devl may have struck the coins as regent for her son, after 
her husband’s death. It is, however, noteworthy that the only 
known copy of the Pritkvzr^ja-vijaya was written in the Sarada 
character of Kashmir, and there are good reasons for believing 
that its author was a Kashmiri pandit (J.JZ. Jl./S., 1913, pp. 
260-1) and it may be that Somaladevi knew of Didda’s 
exploits and assumption of the royal prerogative of coining. 
The next example of coinage by Ranis is more than three 
centuries later and, as will be shown, coinage in the names of 
Hindu ladies is otherwise known only in states in the Himalayas 
or adjacent tracts, Nepal, Assam and Tippera. 

Owing ^ to the seclusion of w’omen by Muslims, coinage 
bearing their names is unusual. Raziya who was Queen of 
northern India for a few years (1236-40 A. D.) struck coins 

1, Tarang%7Vb, I, pp. 104-6. 

2. Ib., VI, *360-1. 

8. J- B. A, 8., 1918 p. 272. 

4, Bhandarkar^ List of Inscripiions of Narthern India^ No, 344. 
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in her own name, but attached to it the minor laqab of al- 
while she described her father Iltutmish as cH-a^zam* 
She had been called to the throne in place of an unworthy 
half-brother, owing to her reputation for sagacity, and during 
her short reign appears to have been generally wise and 
energetic. But the times were troubled and her appointment 
of an African to high office aroused the jealousy of Turk nobles 
and a fresh rebellion replaced her by another half-brother. It 
is not improbable that her accession to royal power and her 
coinage were known to Shajarud-Durr who founded the Bahrl 
Mamluks and reigned at Cairo for nearly three months in 1250 
and struck coin in her own name, describing herself as “Queen 
of Muslims” and “Mother of the Realm”. The impropriety 
of assumption of sovereign powers by a woman was pointed 
out by the Caliph of Baghdad and Shajar-ud-Durr married 
Aibaq and proclaimed him as Sultan, but like Didda Rani she 
held all power herself and when Aibag intrigued with a 
neighbouring ruler, she had him murdered in his bath, under 
her own superintendence. Three days later, in 1257 she 
herself was beaten to death with bath clogs at the instigation 
of a divorced wife of Aibaq. ^ 

A pleasing contrast to the careers of Raziyya and Shajar- 
ud-Durr is seen in the numismatic records of the three ladies who 
ruled in Bhopal State during the nineteenth century. Qudsia 
Begam (1819-37) struck coins in the name of the old Emperor 
of Delhi, and the money of Sikandar Begam (1844-68) is 
anonymous. Shah Jahan Begam I (1861-1901) did, however, 
issue copper coins with her own title. ^ 

Coins are, of course, known bearing the name of Niir 
Jahan, wife of Jahangir, and struck during his life time. They 
were noticed by contemporary European traders in India and 
legends grew up about them. But Professor Hodivala has 
shown {J, A. S. B.j 1929, pp. 59-68) by a comparison of dates 
and mints that they were issued only in towns which were under 
the control of members of a party supporting the influence of 
the Empress. They cannot be taken as evidence of an in- 
dependent power. A zodiacal muhr published by Dr. White- 
head® is an apparent exception, as its inscription gives the 
Empress the title of Badshah and styles the Emperor by the 
lesser title of Shah. It was struck in the 21st year of the reign 
at Lahore, when Jahangir had just been released from the 
captivity of Mahabat Khan, and it may have been intended to 
mark the greatness of Nar Jahah’s influence. But it is also 

1. B. G, Oriental CToma, lY No. 469 and pp. xvii sq. 

2. Indian Museum Gatalague, IV, p. 280 sq. 

8. Num. Ghron. 1931, p. 128. This valixable paper also summarises the 
rnmonrg collected by Enropeans about Nur Jahan and coinage. 
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possible that the use of the title was merely due to the exigen- 
cies of metre as the names of both Jahangir and Akbar 
sotnetimes appear with the appellation of Shsh only. 

The coinage of Assam gives examples of a different motive 
for placing the name of a queen on coin. It is said that Siva 
Sirnha, the Ahom ruler from 1714 to 1744, was superstitious 
and completely Under the influence of Brahiiians and astrolo- 
gers. They had predicted that his reign would be short and he 
set himself to avoid this prophecy by placing the name of his 
wife on the coinage and declaring her to be the ruler with all 
royal rights, including that of striking coin. The money bears 
the name of Siva Siriiha and of three queens in succession^. 
While there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the records 
on which this explanation is based, a precedent for the mention 
of the queen’s name existed in the practice of a neighbouring 
State. Coins are known of 19 Rajas of Tippera of dates 
between 1467 and 1869 A.D., and 16 of these placed the names 
of queens on their money. As these names do not occur on 
every type issued, it is possible that the other three may also 
have observed the practice and in this State the use of the 
queen’s name seems to have been to honour the royal consort. 

It is, however, in the kingdom of Nepal that we have the 
fullest information about coinage in the name of queens, 
derived from the coins themselves, from the State chronicles 
and reports from British travellers and officials. Examples 
are given of mere courtesy, of feminine dominance and again 
of intrigue and counter -plot. 

A very full description of this series by Mr. E. H. C. 
Walsh appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, for 
1908 (pp. 669-759) ; at pp 704-5 and 712-3, he enumerates the 
cases in which the names of queens appear on coins. This practice 
began in the reign of Pratapa Malla (1639-89) of Kathmandu, 
one of the three Newar kingdoms into which the State had 
recently been divided,^ The chronicles mention that he brought 
two Ranis from Tirhut.*. Pratapa Malla is described as a 
learned man, who prided himself on his knowledge of languages 
and written characters of many kinds. He probably knew of 
the practice in Tippera, and in Assam, but while he did not 
associate either of his wives’ names with his own on his coins, 
he struck some in 1649 in the name of Rani Rupamati, the 
daughter of Bir Narayana, Raja of Koch Bihar. ^ One of 

1. E. A. Gait, History of Assam^ pp. 117-S ; J. Allan, The Coinage of 
Assam, NuTrtismaiic Ohroni Ze, 1909, pp. 4-5. 

2 It was thus onl 7 a few years before the striking of names of queens 
took place in Assam. 

8. Wright, Hisktry of p, 213. 

4. LeW, Is Hepal, II, p. 155. 
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Pratapa Malla’s sons Parthivendra Malla, who was allowed to 
reign for a short time during his father’s life-time, placed the 
name of his wife Rajya-lakshmI-devI as well as his own on his 
money in 1682, and the example was followed by a successor 
Jaya Jagajjaya in 1732 whose queen was KumudinT Devi, A 
similar practice was followed in the State of Patna, which had 
divided from Kathmandu about 1603. Here Yoga Narendra 
Malla fifty years later struck coins bearing in addition to his 
own name (1) that of Yoga-lakshmi-devI alone (2) those of 
Yoga-lakshml-devi and Narendra-lakshmI-devI together and 
(3) of Narendra-lakshml-devI and Pratapa-lakshmi-devT to- 
gether. And a successor Jayendra Malla similarly honoured 
his queen Bhagavati Devi. 

Feminine influence was, however, strong in Nepal, and 
evidence of this appears both from the chronicles and from the 
coins. Thus Yogamatl, who appears to have been the widow of 
Raja Yoganarendra of Patna, ^ had her name placed on coins 
along ^ with those of two infant sons in succession, viz. Loka 
Prakasa Malla (1707) and Vira Narasiihha Deva (1709). In 
1746, when the Newar rulers were losing their grip and the 
danger of Gorkha cpnquest was increasing, coins were struck 
separately in the name of a boy called Jyoti Prakasa Malla 
and also in that of Jaya-lakshmI-devI, who describes herself as 
JananI or Queen Mother. The coins are clear though the 
chronicle gives the lady’s name as Dayavati. (Wright, pp. 223- 
4). The same appellation is used by Kumudinl-devI, widow of 
Jagajjaya Malla, whose name bad already appeared with that 
of her husband, Jagajjaya died in 1732 and was succeeded 
by his son Jaya Prakasa, who also coined in his own name. 
The coin which bears the name of Kumudinl-devi alone is 
dated by Mr, Walsh (No. 39, p. 730) in 876 of the Newar era, 
corresponding to 1756 A.D. This date falls in the troubled 
^riod when the three Newar rulers were at loggerheads and 
the Gorkhas were gradually sapping their power. 

The Gorkha conquest was completed by 1768 and Prithvi 
Narayana, the first Raja of the whole state, allowed his Rani 
l^arendra-lakshmi-devl to strike coins in her own name in 
1771, His son and successor Pratapa Simha Saha reigned for 
only 3 years (1774-7) and allowed the name of his wife 
Rajendra-iakshmI-devI to appear, without his, on coinage of 
1775 and 1776. Feminine influence increases from this period, 
while the Rajas themselves show the decline from manly 
Vt our which brought the nominal Rajas and Maharajas of 
hjfepal under the actual control of Ministers or Commanders- 
ii-Chief. 


1. InscriptioKi No. 22, pp. 192*93, Indian Antiquary, 1880. 
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When Rana Bahadur succeeded his father in 1777, he was 
only three years old and the Queen Mother again struck coins 
in her own name (1778). Here she was clearly asserting her 
authority as Bahadur Saha, brother of the late king, had 
hastended back to Nepal from British territory to seize the 
powers of regent for his infant nephew. Till the Rani died in 
1795, these two remained on terms of enmity, though at one 
time it was alleged that a secret marriage had taken place 
between them. As Mr Walsh explains (p. 712), Rana Bahadur 
assumed power for himself in 1795 and imprisoned his uncle. 
His own marriages led to great trouble, which is illustrated by 
the coinage. His first wife appears to have been Lalita Tripura 
Sundari, a daughter of a king of another small state in Nepal, 
a lady who stands out in the history of the country for her 
intelligence and devotion. Unfortunately, she had no son and 
Rana Bahadur first took a slave girl,^ by whom he had an 
illegitimate son, and then formally married a Brahman widow 
from Tirhut, whose son Girvana Yuddha Vikrama Saha 
eventually succeeded him. This last connection between a 
Rajput and a Brahman woman and events which followed so 
shocked religious sentiment that in 1799 or 1800 Rana Bahadur 
had to leave Nepal and repent in the holy precincts of Benares 
where he married again. He had designated as his successor 
his son Girvana Yuddha, whose name appears on coins from 
1799 onwards. 

Even before Rana Bahadur’s accession to power coins were 
struck in the name of Rajarajesvari-devI (1789, 1790, 1794), 
who was apparently the slave girl he had taken as concubine. 
Mr. Walsh’s description of the coins struck in the names of 
Nepalese queens in the first half of the 19th century, viz. of 
Siddhl-lakshml-devT (Nos. 50-1), Lakshml-devT, SundarT-devi 
(Nos. 64-8) and Samrajya-lakshmI-devT (No. 69) does not 
always give the detailed inscriptions on the coins or the dates 
on them. At p. 712 he describes the Brahman lady married 
by Rana Bahadur as Rajendra-lakshml-devi and assigns to her 
two coins bearing that name, as widow of her husband (No. 21) 
and as regent for her son Girvana Yuddha (No. 34). From 
the dates on these coins, however, (1776 and 1778) it is clear 
that the Rajendra-lakshml-devi of the coins is the widow of 
Pratapa Simba Saha, father of Rana Bahadur. I cannot find 
in the records the name of the Brahman lady. It is, however, 
clear that Rana Bahadur did not, as Mr. Walsh suggests, 
appoint her as Regent for Girvana Yuddha, when he retired to 
Benares as she had died before his exit.^ 

1. B. H. Hogdsoa in a report dated in 1837, described her as the 
daughter of a small landholder. Life by W'. W. Hunter, p. 96. 

2, II pp. 281-2 and Buchanan, Kingdom of Ne^al, 1819, pp. 261-2. 
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The British Museum coins are not at present available for 
study, but Mr. J. Allan, the Keeper, has kindly given me a 
list of those struck about this period. Two are of ladies whose 
names I cannot trace in the records, vi^. Suvarna-prabhs-devi 
(1801) and Amara-Rajesvarl-devI (1802). Possibly they were 
other wives of Rana Bahadur. There is also a SiddhT-lakshml- 
devl, whose coins are dated in 1810 and 1814, and who may 
have been the wife married by Rana Bahadur during his exile. 

Mr. Walsh quotes coins of Lakshmi-devI as Sundari-devI, 
(1816-32) Nos. 64 to 68, and implies (p. 712) that the names 
appear jointly. In Mr. Allan’s list, however, no coins are given 
with the names of two Ranis. Recently I acquired three coins 
struck in the name of Laiita-sundarl-devi, the dates on which 
are significant in the light of the known history, and this is 
confirmed by Buchanan, {Kingdom of NepaU 1819, pp. 251-2). 
This lady who had accompanied her husband to Benares, 
decided to return in 1802 to Nepal, where a Pande Minister had 
installed the former slave as regent. She was followed shortly 
afterwards by Rana Bahadur himself, who though he did not 
replace his son on the throne, continued to be a cause of hatred, 
especially among the Brahmans whose endowments he had 
forfeited, and to whom his earlier acts of sacrilege and wrong- 
ful marriage had been most repugnant. In 1807 the passage 
of a jackal through the city of Kathmandu was interpreted as 
an evil omen. A plot to get rid of Rana Bahadur was headed 
by his illegitimate brother Sher Bahadur, whom he summoned 
on some pretext and ordered to proceed to the fighting in the 
district west of Nepal. In the quarrel which took place 
Sher Bahadur killed his brother and was himself slain by a 
Thapa, the father of Sir Jang Bahadur who became famous 
later. The chronicle reports that Lalita Tripura Sundarl Devi 
then became regent with Bhima Sena Thapa as her chief 
minister^, and this is confirmed by one of the new coins dated 
Saka 1729 or 1807 A.D, For a quarter of a century these two 
managed the affairs of the state with credit. A second coin 
struck in her name alone is dated Saka 1738 or 1816 A.D., the 
year in which Girvana Yuddha died, and according to the 
chronicle (p. 284) Lalita Tripura Sundarl continued to be 
regent for her step-grandson Rajendra Vikrama Saha, who was 
only two years old when he succeeded. A third coin of this 
lady in the British Museum is dated 1819. Two coins bearing 
the name of Goraksha Raja Lakshml Devi, dated 1813 and 
1816, were probably money of a wife of Girvana Yuddha. 

According to the chronicle it was about this time that 
Bhima Sena, the Prime Minister, recommended that the young 

1, Wright, History of Nspal, p. 283. 
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Raja, when he was aged about 10 or 11, should be married 
Coins had already been struck in his name alone, but the 
British Museum contains two coins struck in 1823 and 1824 
in the name of Samrajya-lakshmI-devI, the first part of this 
name being apparently equivalent to ‘Supreme ruler’. My third 
coin of Lalita-sundari-devI is also dated in 1824 and was 
probably struck to assert the reality of her power. Mr. Walsh’s 
reference, pp. 712-3, to a Rajendra-lakshmI-devI as grand- 
mother of the young Raja seems mistaken. 

A vivid description of the intrigues which followed in the 
Nepalese court is given in Sir William Hunter’s Life of B. R. 
Eodgton, who was assistant Resident or Resident at Kathmandu 
from 1824 to 1843. Rani Lalita-sundarl-devI died in 1832, 
having guided the affairs of Nepal with the assistance of Bhim 
Sena in the interest of the state according to her lights. The 
Raja, as Hodgson reported in 1833 (p. 144), was of little 
account, but had a most ambitious senior Rani, whom 1 take 
to have been Samrajya-lakshmI-devI. After the dates of the 
two coins mentioned, there is a break but her name appears 
again on coins dated 1833 and 1837. The earlier date 
coincides with the beginning of the Rani’s intrigues to restore 
to power members of the Pande clan which had been ousted 
from public office by -Bhlm Sena. The year 1837 was one of 
revolution and counter-revolution in Nepal {Life, p. 153) and 
in July of that year, when the Senior Rani’s vour.g£«t child 
died, Bhlm Sena was accused of having had it ‘poisoned and 
was thrown into pnson and the rest of his family placed under 
arrest. Bhim Sena remained in prison under revolting con- 
ditions and subjected to further charges till in 1839, when he 
committed smcide in despair. For a time the rival clan held 
power, but the Senior Rani (Samrajya) was subject to extra- 

exile and 

ffied in 1841._ A junior Rani, who had been supporting the 
Thapas, obtamed her full political rights as Queen in January 
1843 according to Hodgson (Life, p, 144) and I take it thit 
^e was the Raja-lakshmI-devI whose coin in the British 
Museum is dated g aka 1764 or 1842-3. Before long she tw lost 
her influence and together with her husband was eSed?n 

Bahadur restored the power of 
the Thapas and became Prime Minister. Surendra Vikrnmo 
succeeded as Raja in 1847 and the coin struck in Ap 
yearinthenameof Trr-'’V" ' ' same 

lakshml-devl, possibly another iiffi! ® Devaraja- 

Coinage in Nepal continued to bear thp no r t, 

but I have traced no historical rvinn f 

istorical connections with them, and 
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they were probably issued by way of courtesy, like the coins 
of Tippera. 


POST-SCRIPT BY THE CHIEF EDITOR 


If by Indian queens, we mean queens who ruled in India, 
and not necessarily those who were Indians by birth, we may include 
in this paper two Indo-Greek queens, Agathokleia and Calliope. 
The former was the regent for her infant son Strato I. In the 
beginning she issued coins with her name and bust on the 
obverse and her infant son’s name only on the reverse. Later 
on, when Strato I was associated with her as the crown-prince, 
Agathokleia issued coins with conjugate busts of herself and 
her son. When eventually Strato ascended the throne he 
issued his own independent coinage. Ail these types are 
illustrated in OarrAridge Sistory of India, Vol. I, PL VII Nos. 
19,20,25. Calliope has been associated with Hermaios on a 
conjugate bust type, and it is usually assumed that she was 
his queen. Whether she was a Greek or Scythian lady and 
what precisely is the significance of her appearance on the 
coinage of Hermaios, are still matters of conjectare only. 
Laodice, who appears along with her husband Heliocles on a 
coin of Eucratides, was most probably not a queen, the coin 
in question being a commemorative medal. 

A number of queens like Nayanika and Prabhavatlgupta 
ruled as regents in ancient India, but they did not is^e any 
coins. KumaradevI, the Queen of Chandragupta I who was 
a Lichchhavl princess, invariably appears on her husbana s 
coins on the obverse. The king and the queen face each other, 
and the names of both of them are inscribed on the obver^. 
Mr T Allan holds that these are commemorative medals, 
G. 0. G. !>., pp- XIV ff), but Smith held that they were the 
issues of Chandragupta 1 himself. The present wnter has 
adduced additional reasons in support of the theory the^ 
are no commemorative medals, but the _ norxnal issues of 
Chandragupta 1 and KumaradevI (JYnmtsmatte SuylpUmtia, 
XLVII, pp. 105 ff.) 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE INDIAN MINT AND 
MONEY DURING THE LATE MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


By Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M. A., Ph. D., 
Calcutta University. 

Not much is known about the problems regarding the 
ancient Indian mint and currency. But we have some idea of 
the monetary problems relating to the late medieval period of 
Indian history. It may be suggested that a number of facts 
known about the mint and money of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century India were also true in the case of minting 
in the pre-Musalman days. Thus the facts which are summa- 
rily discussed in the following notes are not without bearing 
also on the study of early Indian numismatics. 

1. THE MARATHA MINT UNDER THE PESHWAS 

The Hindu view as regards mint and currency is supposed 
to be reflected in the following observation : ^*No Government 
has the right to close its mints or to say that the currency of 
the country was either deficient or redundant. That is a 
question solely for the bankers, traders and merchants to 
consider. If they do not require money, they will not purchase 
bullion to be coined. The duty of Government is merely to 
assay all bullion brought to the mint for coinage and to return 
the value of the bullion in money” ^ The great Sivaji also 
advocated the same policy. This is apparent from his reply 
to the prayer of the English merchants of the East India 
Company that their ^'money should go current in his dominions”. 
The English were informed that the Maratha king “forbids 
not the passing of any number of coins, nor on the other side 
can he force his subjects to take those monies whereby they 
shall be losers ; but if their coin be as fine an alloy and as 
weighty as the MughaPs and other princes’, he will not prohibit 
it”.® The inevitable result of such a policy was that no less 
than 26 diflferent sorts of gold coins were current in Sivajfs 
realm, some of which were foreign issues.® Sabhasad enumera- 
tes 32 different kinds of gold coins and 6 varieties of silver 
money ’While giving an account of the treasures of Sivaji.^ 
The same con(Stion of things was true for the Maratha country 
also during the later period. In an official list published for 

1, Of, Ranade, Miscellaneom Writings, p. 380. 

2. Babhaaad, p. 96 ; Sen, Siva Chfiatrapati, p, 134 f. 

8. Sen, Administrative System of the Mardihds, p. 818. 

4. i6id.p. 108. 
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the guidance of the civil courts in the Bombay Presidency, no 
less than 38 gold coins and more than 120 silver issues are 
mentioned as current in different parts of the country, so as to 
give the relative intrinsic values of the local currencies in 
exchange of Queen Victoria’s coins. ^ 

The natural corollary of this system, as we see in the 
Peshwa period, was private minting which was not free but 
licensed. The owner of private mints was usually a mortar or 
goldsmith who had to pay for the license. The fee was paid in 
the shape of a royalty to the government, which varied in 
different cases. The holder of the mint license was responsible 
for preserving the purity of the metal for coining and for 
keeping up the standard proportion in the alloy. Violation of 
the contract led to punishment by fine or cancellation of the 
license. There is an interesting record which illustrates the 
system of private minting in the dominions of the Peshwa. 
“BalajI BapujI is permitted to establish a mint at Kasba 
Nagothane and to coin pice 10 mashas in weight. If pice of the 
prescribed weight is coined, it will be alright but if the pice is 
made less weighty he will be fined”.® It was a license for the 
period of 3 years, for which BalajI BapujI had to pay Rs 50 
for the first year (in 4 instalments of Rs. 12.“8 as, each), Rs. 75 
for the second year (in 4 instalments of Rs. 18. 12 as. each), and 
Rs 100 for the third year (in 4 instalments of Rs. 25 each).® 

The Peshwas naturally did not tolerate unlicensed mints 
and debased coins. In some provinces of the Peshw^as’ domi- 
nions, however, the land-holders established their own mints 
from which counterfeit coins were issued. The province of 
Dharwar was especially notorious for minting debased coins. 
The first reference to this fact is probably contained in a record 
of 1760-61 A. D. of the time of Balaji Bajl Rao.* ^‘In Subha 
Dharwar, the mints for coining Hons, Mohars and Rupees issue 
false coins. In the old mints good coins were struck. Recently 
the Zamindars have established mints almost at every house 
and are issuing bad coins.” In order to remedy this evil, it 
was proposed to abolish the spurious mints and to eslablish a 
central mint. A license for the proposed central mint was 
granted to Pandurang MurSr. It causes loss to the Govern- 
ment. You represented that all these mints should be abolished 
and in their place a central mint should be established at 
Dharwar. Bad coins should be discontinued and good ones 
issued. Such a measure will be profitable to the Government. 
Therefore agreeing with your views that the continuation of 


1. Ranade, op, cit,, p. 331. . 

2. P. D., II,p.l57. 

3. Sen, Ad, Syst. Mar., p. 319. 

4. P. D., n, P. 164. 
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the issue of bad coins is not desirable and should be discon- 
tinued, the management has been entrusted to you. You 
should pull down the mints established in different places and 
found a central mint at Dharwar. You should also destroy 
the bad coins and issue good ones. The customary charge 
from former time is one Mohar for each thousand Mohars and 
one Rupee per thousand. The work of the mint should be 
profitable; therefore the Sawkars have been exempted from 
this charge for one year from Rabilakhar, San Ihide, to Rabi- 
lakhar, San Issanne Sitain. After this you should take the 
customary due of 6 per thousand coins and remit the same to 
the Government. In addition to this, take one coin more with 
the free consent of the Sawkars in your own name and remit 
that also to the government. Your dues will be afterwards 
fixed according to your service It is interesting to note that 
the customary mint charges were 7 coins per thousand — 6 for 
the Government and 1 for the manager of the mint. The 
reform referred to in the document, however, could not be carried 
out till 1765-66, In that year, Peshwa Madhava Rao I had 
to issue a circular letter to the Kamavisdars, Zamindars and 
Sawkars informing that no payment will be accepted in future 
except in new coins. ^ There are other instances of the Peshwas’ 
attempts to suppress spurious mints and false coins. But the 
Peshwa Government never assumed the actual control of the 
currency. It remain satisfied with supervision only.® 

As to the working of the mints, the following account of 
the Chandor mint closed in 1830 AD. is very interesting. 
“ A certain quantity of silver of the required test was handed 
over to each man who divided it into small pieces, rounded and 
weighed them, greater care being taken that the weights should 
be accurate than that size should be uniform. For this purpose 
scales and weights were given to each of the 400 workmen, 
and the manager examined them every week. When the 
workmen were satisfied with the weight of the pieces, they were 
forwarded to the manager who sent them to be stamped. In 
stamping the rupee, an instrument like an anvil was used. It 
had a hole in the middle with letters inscribed on it. Piece 
after piece was thrown into the hole, the seal was held by a 
workman called batehari, and a third man gave a blow with a 
six pound hammer. Three men were able to strike 2000 pieces 
an hour, or 20000 in a working day of ten hours. As the seal 
was a little larger than the piece, all the letters were seldom 
inscribed,”^ 

1. Syd, if an, pp. 320-21 

2. Ibid, p. 821. 

8. Zroc. cii. Sab;Ti and t lie of Kolhapur had their own mints. 

4. Bombay Gazetteer, XVI, p, 429. 
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It has been suggested that the above description holds good 
also for the mints of Sivaji’s time. The suggestion can no 
doubt be proved by an examination of the legends on the 
Sivarai coins, which are always found incomplete apparently 
because the little circular pieces had originally been ham- 
mered oti a seal of much larger size. The goldsmiths in charge 
of the mints could evidently boast of very little learning. On 
the copper coins alone we find no less than eight different 
spellings of the words Sri Raja Siva GhhatrapatV^ As a 
matter of fact, however, the same conditions were undoubtedly 
present also in ancient India. Mistakes and incompleteness 
are by no means rare in the legends on old Indian coins.^ 

The Maratha currency of the Peshwa period was supple- 
mented by extensive use of hundzs or credit instruments. The 
revenue officers were always instructed to make use of hun^s 
in transmitting money to the central treasury. The popularity 
of the credit instrument is illustrared by a letter referring to a 
person who remitted by Tiundt the small sum of Rs. 13. 
8 as. only ® That the Indian currency was supplemented 
largely by the use of liundn also in the ancient period is 
suggested by the old chronicles of Kashmir.'^ 

With what we have learnt about the Maratha mint of the 
late medieval period may be compared what the Kautiliya 
Sdstra says about the ancient Indian mint. ‘‘The Superintendent 
of mint ^aki^hanadhyakQha) shall carry on the manufacture of 
silver coins {rupyarupa) made up of 4 parts of copper and jlg 
part [ma^Tia) of any one of the metals tlkshna, trapu, szsa and 
afijana. There shall be a pana^ half a pana, a quarter and one- 
eighth. Copper coins (tamrarupa) made up of 4 parts of an alloy 
ipMajiva) shall be a masJiaka, half a mashaka, kdkanz, and half 
a kakanz. The examiner of coins (rupadarsaka) shall regulate 
Currency both as a medium of exchange (pyavaharikl) and as 
legal tender admissible into the treasury {kohprdvesya). The 
prerr. ia levied on coins paid (into the treasury shall be) 8 
per cent, known as rupika, 5 per cent, known as vyajl, | 
pana per cent, as parzkshika (testing charge), besides a fine of 25 
pcmav to be imposed on offenders other than the manufacturer, 
the seller, the purchaser and the examiner.”*^ “The state 
goldijmith shall employ artisans to manufacture gold and 
silver coins {rupyaBuvarna) from the bullion of citizens and 
country people. The artisans employed in the office shall do 
their work as ordered and in time. (The goldsmith of the 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5 . 


Of. Ad. Sysi. Mar., p- 110. 

Note e. g., the' defeotiive legends on some silver coins of Knmaragupta I, 
Nos. 368-84 of Allan’s Catalogue, 106-07. 

Ad, Sy$t. Mar., p. 821. 

Of. Raj. tar., V, 27. 

Of. Shama Sastry’s trans., pp. 96-6. Of. note 3, p. 83 below. 
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mint) shall return (to the owners, coins) of the same weight 
and of the same quality ivarna) as that of the bullion (nikshepa) 
which was received (at the mint). With the exception of those 
(coins) which have been worn out or which have undergone 
diminution (ks}imapariszrna)y the same coins shall be received 
(back into the mint) even after the lapse of a number of years. 
The state goldsmith shall gather from the artisans employed in 
the mint information concerning pure gold, metalic mass 
(pudgala)i coins (lalz^'hana) and the rate of exchange {prayoga). 
In getting a suvtxrna coin (of 16 mdshas) manufactured from 
gold or from silver, one hakam (J mmha) weight of the metal 
more shall be given to the mint towads the loss in manufacture. 
When the quality (varna) of a coin less than the standard of a 
mdsha is lowered, the artisans (concerned) shall be punished 
with the first amercement. When its. weight is less than the 
standard weight, they shall be punished with the middlemost 
amercement. Deception in the exchange of manufactured coins 
Qzritablidndopctdliau) shall also be punished with the highest 
amercement. Whoever causes (gold and silver coins) to be 
manufactured in any place other than the mint or without 
being noticed by the state goldsmith shall be fined 12 panas, 
while the artisan who does the work shall, if found out, be 
punished with twice the above fine. If he is not found out, 
measures shall be taken to detect him. When thus de- 

tected, he shall be fined 200 panas or shall have his fingers cut 
off- Weighing balance and counterweights shall be purchased 
from the Superintendent in charge of them. Otherwise a fine 
of 12 panm shall be imposed.”^ 

2. THE COWRY SHELL. 

Cowry shells are known to have been used as money in 
India, as in many other parts of the world, from very early 
times. The celebrated Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, who travelled 
in India about the beginning of the fifth century A.D., says 
about the people of the Madhyadesa that ‘fin buying and 
selling commodities they use cowries/’^ Apparently the 
pilgrim had occasion to make only small transactions and 
hardly came into contact vdth rich people. That is probably 
why he does not appear to have met with the copper, silver and 
gold coins issued by the early emperors of the Gupta 
dynasty.® It is interesting to note that the same story is told 

1. Of. pp. 94-95 ” 

2. Rayehaudhnri, Pol. His^4., pp. 469-70. 

3. Ifc should be remembered that coius had verj high purchasing power 
in early times. In Kashmir, one Ichdri of paddy (117 pounds or 2|- maurjds) was 
sold in ordinary years at 200 cowries and at 3 owries in a year of abundance In 
the ninth century A.D. About the end of the llth century, the famine price 
of one joaZrt seer) of wool was 6 cowries and that of 2 ^alaa of 

P. T. 0. 
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also by the foreigners who visited India during the late medi- 
eval period. Thomas Bo wry, for instance, visited a village in 
eastern Orissa in the latter half of the 17th century, where he 
found the cowry shell to be the only money known to the 
village folk ^ He further records that the whole population 
of an Oriya village was unable to change a single rupee into 
cowries, and that the villagers were even unable to distinguish 
between silver and German silver.^ 

The cowry has ceased to have any monetary value in 
eastern India for a long time; but it has retained its old 
position, theoretically at least, in the village pathsMas of Bengal 
even today. In Bengali arithmetical works known as the 
Dharapat, we still find a table styled Karakiya, the unit of its 
calculation being the Icara or kari which are the Bengali 
words for cowry. According to this table, 

4 karas= 1 ganda 
20 „ =5 ,, r= 1 buri 

80 „ =20 „ =s 4 ,, = 1 pan (Sanskrit pana) 

1280 ,, =320 „ =62 „ =16 „ =1 kahan (Sans- 

krit kar^hapana). 

It is wellknown that according to writers on law, pana was 
only another name for the copper har^liapana^ i,e. a copper 
coin weighing one harsha ( = 80 ra^i«= 146‘4 gr.).® The 

{Continued from the last ^age) 

grapes only 1 cowry. In Akbar’s time, 8 seers of grapes were sold at a single Akbari 
dam of copper. I bn Batnta’s acconnt gives the same picture for the 14tli century 
Bengal. Husked rice was sold at the rate of 25 Delhi rothls (about 9 Bengal 
mannds) for a silver dinar (about one rupee). The quantity of paddy 
sold for 1 dhtnr was 80 Delhi rothls (2300 lbs. or 1976 Iba. i.e. 28f or 24^ 
maunds). A milch cow was sold for 3 silver dlndri (3 rupees) and 8 fat fowls 
for a dirham (-J- rupee)- Even at the end of the 17th century, 580 lbs. (=7^ 
maunds) of rice were sold at Cbittagong for one rupee, which was also the 
price of 60 good tame poultry. See Stein, Kalhaiia'^s Rdja4aranginl, II, 
pp. 308-28 Thomas- Bowry, in the latter half of the 17th century, ’ found 
that in Bengal a very good cow was sold for 4 s. 6d. (2 rupees), a good hog 
for -|- rupee and 40 or 60 fowls for one rupee. See A Geogra^pMcal Account of the 
Countries round the Bay of Bengal^ 1669 to 1679, ed R. G. Temple, 1906, 
pp 193-194. According to tradition, 8 maunds of husked rice were sold at one 
rupee in Bengal during the viceroyalty of Bhaista Khan in the latter half 
of the 17th oentury. 

1. Bowry, op cit., p. 200. 2. Ibid, p. 199. 

8. Mann, VIII, 136 ; Yajhavalkya I (acharadhyaya), 364 ; AmarakoSa, 

II, 9, 88. Relying on the oommentaries on Mann, some scholars (of. Rapson, 
Catalogue, p olxxix; Bhandarkar, Anc. Ind Num., pp. 81-82) take Mann’s 
'kdrshdpana, not in apposition with purdna or dharana, but as a copper coin 
only. This view is rendered untenable if Mann is read together with 
Yajnavalkya and Amara. The Arthasdstra (qnoted above, p. 3) seeroe to 
recognise pana as a silver coin. That this is due to a confusion with Tedrshd- 
pana and is a mistake is clear from the amounts of the di^arent sdhasadapdas 
(amercements) as found in the works of Kautilya {ArthaSdstra, III, 17), Mann 
(YIII, 138) and Yajnavalkya (I. 366) aH of whom praoticsally agree in the 
numbers of the pavas. The first amercement is between 48 and 96 (lOO and 

200 7) petnas according to Kautilya, 260 according to Manu, and 270 
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kalian ^haTBliapana is no doubt the silver coin of that denomi- 
nation, which must have orio-inally weighed one karsha but was 
later made 32 ratis (=58'36 gr.) in weight, and was otherwise 
known as purana or dharana^^ According to the JBengali 
practice, the iuri^ pan and kalian are written respectively as the 
modern pice, anna (==4 pice) and rupee (==; 16 annas). The words 
anna and pan are moreover used synonymously in the Bengali 
language. That luri was a smaller copper coin, J of a copper 
pana in value, is probably suggested by the MriclicTihahatika and 
LUavatt. The former refers to the vodika {^bodi^huri) in 
connection with the suvarna (gold coin) and karsTiapana (silver 
coin).® Apparently the same coin or a similar one was known 
as kahinl at least in the Maratha country about the end of 
the thirteenth century when the great astronomer Bhaskara- 
charya composed his Lilavatt. There is practically no difference 
between the table quoted above and the following one from 
Bhaskaracharya’s work.® 


80 

1280 

20480 


20 cowries = 1 kakini (same as huri) 

G r\ A ^ ^ 


= 4 

= 64 

= 1024 


1 pana 

= 16 ,, =1 dramma (same as 

kalian) 

= 256 „ =16 ,, =1 nishka 

(gold coin) 


ftoim the last page) 
according ^ to Yajnavalkya. The eeoond amercement is between i200 and 
600 according to K, 500 according to M and 540 aooor ding 

Vkin third amer^ment is between 500 and 1000 i?a«as according to K. 

1000 iJfl « as a carding to M and 1080 iJanas according to Y. Now, though the 
figures for the first amercement in the Arthasdsira are not beyond doubt the 
figures of the other two ameroements, when compared with the corresponding 
figures-given by the other two authorities, leave hardly any about that pana 
was practically the same coin with ail the three authorities and that in one 
case It cannot mean a silver coin when in the two other oases it certainly 
18 a copper com. 

4 4.U silver ^a«as of 80 have so far been found, nor does Kautilya state 

ia the passage ref erred to above that they were of this weight. He gives 88 
white aarshapaa as the weight of a silver mashaka (II. oh. B?) but does not 
dxBolose any relationship between sUvar maahalcas and pauas The punch- 

^ ““ "=S> 

d^ami ^mltkaTp- te). The Mt^ch. appears to be an adaptation or stage vj^kion 
of an old drama entitled Churudatta. That is probably why the author or 
authors of the adaptation considered it wise to pass it in the name of a 
mythroal gudraka Etefetenoe to the vodi=}>u.r^. whioh is only know™ in the 
Bengal tegiOT, may snggest that the adaptation was prepared in eastern Indte 
t^^ etrly.*"' ’ “ »anixoned in ancient works, the does drama not appeai 
2. -Zj’Zd. X, 2. 

S. Sircar, Select Iiiacriplions^ I, p. 343 n. It is nofc t-u 

coinage of ^Mrash|:ra could not be free from the inflaenoe of Imperial Gunta 
^ms ev^ m the early medieval period. That Gupta coins were pSr in the 
Descan is suggested by the find of no less than no? of f 
District ; of. AUan, CCGD. p. cxxx, 
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It is interesting to note that 1280 cowry shells were 
considered equivalent to the old silver coin not only in 
medieval Bengal, but also in Maharashtra during the early 
medieval period. As regards the other equation, 16 silver 
dramma%'=‘\ gold nishha, it may be pointed out that, 
according to the Baigram inscription of 448 A.D., 16 silver 
rupakas were equal to 1 gold dinar a during the regime of the 
Imperial Guptas. But such equations must have necessarily 
depended on the weight of the coins as well as on the value of 
the metals in the locality in question. Thus we have an 
inscription^ of the first quarter of the second century A.D. at 
Nasik in Maharashtra, according to which 35 kdrslidpanas of 
silver were equivalent to 1 suvarna of gold. The relation of a 
cowry with the standard silver coin of a locality therefore could 
not have been the same in different parts of India even on a 
particular date. In Kashmir, for instance, 100 cowry shells 
were equal to one copper coin which consequently came to be 
styled the sata, (literally, one hundred), in modern pronunciation 
Tiat^. The relation of the copper Sata with the silver money 
of ancient Kashmir cannot be determined ; but Stein has 
suggested that, in the Mughal period, the Akbari dam (a copper 
coin of 323J gr.), 40 of which were equivalent to the Akbari 
rupee (silver coin), was also known as hat. Modern Kashmirian 
hat is considered to be of the same value as the British Indian 
pice. We do not know whether the Akbari dam was called Safa 
sshat, because the two denominations were almost equal in 
weight, or because dam became the standard copper coin in 
place of the old sata after the annexation of Kashmir to the 
Mughal empire in 1586 A.D. It has, however, been suggested 
that the value of an Akbari dam in Kashmir was 100 cowries 
and that of an Akbari rupee 4000 cowry shells. But in eastern 
India the kalian was recognised in the late medieval period 
only as I of a Mughal rupee. In eastern India, therefore, the 
number of cowry shells sold for a rupee was not the same as in 
medieval Kashmir. 

It is wellknown to students of the accounts of foreign 
travellers, who visited India during the late medieval period, 
that cowry shells were imported into India from the Maidive 
Islands® and that 3200 of them were taken to be equivalent 
to one rupee in eastern India. The rupee here, referred to is no 
doubt the Mughal silver coin corresponding roughly to 2s. 3d. 
or 2s. bd.'* One Mughal rupee was thus considered equal to 2| 
hdham of cowry shells. 

1. Siroar, op. cit., p. 159. It is probable that m this case the silver 
coins were lighter. These may have been the same as the coins of Nahapana, 
which were alwnt 36 gr. in weight (ibidt p. 166, n. 6). 

2. Stein, loc, cit. 

3. Bowry, op. cit.f pp. 179-80, 200. 
im, p. 218. 
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Although 1 rupees 3200 cowries was the recognised ratio, 
the value of the cowry shell used to rise and fall according to 
the plenty or scarcity of them in the market. At Hughly, the 
cowry was sometimes 5, 6 or 10 per cent, dearer than at 
Balassore.^ According to some observers, the price of the 
shell seldom rose or fell more than 2 fam ^160 shells) in one 
rupee^; others, however, have noticed that sometimes 31 'pam 
(2480 shells), 37 pam (2960 shells), 38 pam (3040 shells) or 
40 pam (3200 shells) were going for a rupee. ® Thus the fail 
of 6| per cent, in the value of the cowry may not have been 
quite unusual, though in abnormal circumstances the percentage 
could have risen to 22^ per cent. The Anglo-Indian Dictionary 
by Whitworth of the Bombay Civil Service, which was published 
in 1885, recognises cowry as ‘^a small shell, the cyprala moneta^ 
still used as money in northern India ; about 6500 go to the 
rupee.” Thus the decrease in the 18th century in the price of 
the cowry shell is more than cent, per cent, of what it was a 
century earlier. This is apparently due to the fact that cowries 
were no longer regarded as money by the government of 
British India. It should be remembered that the shells con- 
tinued to be used as money by the poor people for a long time 
after it had ceased to be recognised by the Anglo Indian 
government about a century and a half ago. 

Cowries were sold by tale and not by weight. At the 
Maidive Islands, 40 or 42 pariB (3200 or 3360. shells) could 
be purchased at 6 or 7 annas. A dollar was taken to be 
equal to 32 annas ( = 2 rupees) and 240 or 250 pans (19000 or 
20000 shells) were sold at a dollar. At the West Indian port 
of Surat where cowries were bought, they could not cost above 
2 dollars (=4 rupees) per hundred-weight or thereabouts. Thus 
between 9000 and 10000 cowry shells were purchased at a 
rupee at the Maldives ; but they were sold in Bengal between 
2500 and 3200 shells per rupee. There was apparently a very 
great profit in the trade of cowry shells. But the question is 
whether the Maidive Islands supplied cowries to India also in 
the ancient period. No definite answer to this question can be 
offered in the present state of our knowledge ; but possibly 
they did. 

A cowry shell became useless only when it was perforated. 
A worthless shell was known in Bengal as the hana-harh 
literally, a one-eyed cowry. 


1. Botffryy p. 217n. 

2. Ibid, p. 219. 

3. Ibid, p. 219n. 

A. Lee, cit. 
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3. ADVENT OF THE MODERN RUPEE. 

The mint was a source of income to the Indian govern- 
ments. A heavy royalty was levied for coining bullion which 
was debased when occasion demanded. In order to give the 
mint sufficient work to do, the people were forced by the 
Mughal government to have their money recoined every year. 
For each year passed from the date of issue recorded on the 
coin, a heavy percentage was deducted from its value irrespec- 
tive of its actual deterioration. A rupee that had been in 
circulation for one year lost 3 per cent, and after two years’ 
circulation no less than 5 per cent. People had therefore to 
present the coins to the mints for getting them recoined before 
the end of the first or second year after their issue. Thus the 
mint had a flourishing business at the people’s expense. 

The Mughal government recognised silver as the only 
circulating medium. Gold coins called moJiars were no doubt 
struck ; but they were treated as bullion. The mohars were 
therefore sold at different prices according to the current price 
of gold — sometimes for 13, 14 or 15 sicca rupees. Copper 
coins were similarly sold not at their denominational value, but 
“at a lower rate, the proportion deducted depending on the 
locality and the comparative demand for silver and copper 
coins. 

One of the most coveted insignia of -i v: in medi- 

eval India was the striking of coins. Even little potentates 
who acknowledged the suzerainty of the Great Mughal tried to 
maintain their independent right of coinage. “As it was the 
last privilege to which fallen dynasties clung, so it was the first 
to which, adventurers rising into power aspired. As early 
as 1683, when the English merchants of the East India 
Company had only a few houses and gardens in Bengal, they 
sought for the dignity of having coins of their own. Silver 
money thus issued by various authorities in different parts of the 
country passed from province to province with wandering 
merchants and in payment of tribute. Different mints produced 
rupees of different weight and fineness and very few of them 
even adhered to their own nominal standard. Moreover the 
coins were subjected to various attempts at debasement when 
they reached the public. In the absence of an ideal standard 
coin, it became necessary to fix one by which to calculate the 
value of the different specie. The situation was faced in the 
following way. “When a sum of rupees is brought to a shroff 
(banker or money-changer), he examines them piece by piece, 
ranges them according to their fineness, then by their weight, 

1. W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal^ p. 298. 

2, lUdt p. 299. 
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Then he allows for the different legal latta% (deductions) upon 
siccas and sunats; and this done, he values in gross by the 
current rupee what the whole quantity is worth. The rupee 
current, therefore, is the only coin fixed by which coin is at 
present valued ; and the reason is, because it is not a coin itself, 
and therefore can never be falsified or worn.”^ 


The vitiated Indian currency of the mid eighteenth century 
has been described as the refuse of twenty different dynasties and 
petty potentates, which has been ^‘clipped, drilled, filed, scooped 
cut, sweated, counterfeited and changed from its original value 
by every process of debasement” during a period of four 
centuries.^ Small coins could not change hands without a 
calculation regarding the amount that had to be deducted 
from their face value. When Bengal passed under the British 
rule, the treasury officers exacted from the land-holders a 
3 per cent, discount for coins that were in circulation for one 
year and 5 per cent, for coins that were two years old. The 
discount was allowed, as already noticed, even where no actual 
deterioration had taken place. The land-holders naturally 
demanded a double allowance from the middlemen who, in 
their turn, exacted a quadruple from the poor peasants. This 
charge in exchanging old rupee was called hatta which was 
the most undefined and oppressive of the illegal cesses that 
caused suffenngs to the tillers of the soil. The rapacity of the 
collecting officers was unlimited owing to the absence of any 
recognised standard of the toa as regards the different types 
of coins m circulation. The great variety of coins in use was 
another source of difficulty to the poor peasant; because he 
^ver knew whether the coins for which he sold his crops would 
1^ accepted w’hen he came to pay his rent. There were 
cowries (shells), copper coins of every denomination, lumps of 
cop^r \wthout any denomination whatever, pieces of ^ iron 
beaten up with brass, 32 different kinds of ruppees from the 

( if'7 *>■«»“«)■ dollar? of difforra? 

?hat at gt h°rr Company dlS 

mat at Sylhet), payments m cowries were i ^ 

others (like that at Birbhum), they were not 

Company’s collectors accepted Davmenf- m i/i* 

refused to do it. The neonle hnd fw while others 

crops in coins whose value they did nof mSersfaJd'^The*' 
to pay their rent and taxes" in those coffif to"f 


cf Money applied 

2. Himtai, cii,, y. 29S. 

3. Zbtd, pp. 294-05. 


to Bengal, p. 17 ; Hnnter. 
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calculation which also they could not follow. The old custom 
of pa 5 dng rent in the produce of the soil was no doubt free 
from these difficulties and was certainly a boon to the peasant. 

The coins in circulation were insufficient for the commerce 
of the country. The Anglo-Indian government, however, 
repeatedly attributed the scarcity to the tricks of the bankers 
in raising the hatta or exchange, to the extortions of usurers or 
to the combination of monied harpies. The remedy of the 
trouble was apparently to call in all the old coins and 
supercede the old currency by a new coinage of fixed weight 
and purity. But the East India Company had not the 
required bullion. The public would hardly bring their debased 
coins to the mint when recoinage cost them a heavy per- 
centage.^ They received back only | of what they brought 
to the mint and that also after the lapse of a considerable 
period of time. As a result, ruppees disappeared and business 
came to a stand-still. 

The fourfold currency of gold, silver, copper and notes, 
gradually introduced by the Anglo-Indian government, was 
faced with great difficulties. Offiences against the coin such as 
counterfeiting, etc., could not be punished more severely than 
as cases of ordinary cheating. The notes were unpopular and 
were forced into circulation. The East India Company 
paid all salaries or fixed disbursements over £1200 per annum 
half in notes and half in cash. As a matter of fact, often there 
was nothing but paper in the Company’s treasury and its 
officials had to be paid only with notes. In this way, the 
people even of remote places were saddled with the ‘‘Company’s 
papers” which they could get rid of only at a loss. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Company’s Collectors were not instructed 
to accept payments if they had been tendered in notes. 

The Company’s attempt to mitigate the scarcity of silver 
coins by issuing a gold currency was a failure. The Council 
had not the requisite bullion for the purpose and had to induce 
the p)eople to bring their gold for coinage by attaching an 
arbitrary value to the moJiar. The gold coin was to pass “at a 
rate which exceeded by 17^ per cent, its market value in 
silver”.* The arbitrary fixation of the ratio between gold and 
silver at 16*45 to 1 in place of the market ratio of 14 to 1® 
was the cause of great distress to the poor. “The Council by 
fixing the value of the new coins (mohars) at arbitrary rates had 
rendered it 17i per cent, more profitable to make payments in 

1. -For a referenoa to “a pcofit to the merohanfe of gold 3 per oenfe.-f a 
batta on the gold mohar 3 per cent. + a charge of coinage and duties 2 per oent. 

= 8 per oeat.”, see N.L, Ohatterji, Bimetalic Scheme of Olive in Bhomta-Kaumudl, 
Part I, p. 187. 

2. Hunter, oi). cit.j p. 302. 

3. Ohatterji, op. cit., p. 191. 
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goldf but it had only done so by rendering it 17| per cent, less 
profitable to pay in silver. The gains of the fortunate few who 
held gold had to be paid by a thousandfold by the unfortu- 
nate many who held silver.*’^ According to the regulations 
of 1766, a mohar containing 149*72 gr. of pure gold passed for 
Rs. I 4 ie. at 10*694' gr. to the rupee; but according to the 
regulations of 1669, a mohar with 190*086 gr. of pure gold 
passed for Rs. 16, i.e. at 11*88 gr. per rupee. People found 
that they could always get the market value of their gold ; 
but it was not possible for them to know what liberty the 
English merchants might take with their gold coins. As a result, 
they refused to bring their gold to the mint for coinage. 

There were other causes also of the scarcity of coins in 
India during the second half of the 18th century. India always 
depended on foreign countries for a supply of precious metals.^ 
The people of this country moreover absorbed in jewdlery and 
domestic ornaments a vast quantity of silver coins that poured 
into the land in exchange for Indian goods. As early as the 
first century A.D., the celebrated Roman author Pliny com- 
plains, “The subject is one well worthy of our notice, seeing that 
in no year does India drain us less than 550000000 sesterces 
v 220 '''O !■ ! j dollars =s 6111 1111 rupees) giving back her own 
wares which are sold among us at' fully hundred times 
their first cost.”® ■ The Venetians, Portuguese, Dutch and 
English had all in their turn lamented the exportation of their 
coins in exchange of Indian products. In the 17th century 
a single West Indian port, viz Surat, “received by. way of 
the Persian Gulf alone half a million Stirling per annum in 
specie.”^ The quantity of bullion which the trade of the 
East India Company carried out of England annually was 
for a long time deplored by the English people. Upto 1765, 
the company's^ business was to send silver from England and 
to bring back Indian goods in exchange. In the above year, 
however, the revenues of Bengal passed to the company's hands 
and the annual surplus enabled it to discontinue importing 
specie for the purchase of goods.® Moreover, it was observed 

1. Hunter, op. cU., pp. 802-03. 

2. That silver and gold coins were imporfcad into India also in auoient 
times is known from the Periflus of the Erythraean Sea^ §49. See also W. H. 
SohofE’s ed., p. 287 

8. Ibid^ p. 219. A large number of Roman coins of the Imperial period 
has been discovered in India, See Sewell, Boman Coins found in hidia in JBAS^ 
1904, pp. 691-687. 

4. Hunter, o^. dU, p. 304. 

6. Hunter points out (op, cii., p. 804), “If a district yielded as in the 
case of Beerbhoom, £ 90000 of revenue, the council took care that not more 
than £ 6000 or £ 6000 were spent in governing it. From the remainder, ten 
thousand pounds or so were deducted for general civil expenses, ten thousand 
more for the inaintenanoe of the army, and the surplus of say £ 60,000 was 
Invested in silks, mnslins, cotton cloths and other articles, to be sold by the 
authorities in Leadenhall Street.” 
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as early as 1750 that the payment of the Mughal emperor^s 
revenue ‘^sweeps away almost all the silver, coined or uncoined, 
which comes into Bengal. It goes to Delhi from where it 
never returns to Bengal ; so that after such treasure is gone 
from Muxadabad, there is hardly currency enough left in 
Bengal to carry on any trade, or even to go to market for 
provisions and necessaries of life, till the next shipping arrives 
to bring a fresh supply of silver.”^ Now that the annual 
influx of coins from England ceased, the scarcity of coins 
became very serious, especially as the consumption of metals 
went on as before. The evil was aggravated by other contri- 
butory factors such as (1) the drain of silver from Bengal to 
the company’s settlements in Bombay, Madras and China ; 

(2) the decline of trade with the neighbouring countries ; 

(3) the suspension of silver importation by other European 
companies ; (4) the expenses incurred on troops stationed 
outside Bengal, ^ (5) Nawab Mir Qasim’s flight with specie 
worth about 13 millions Stirling; (6) the annual tribute of 
26 lacs paid to the Mughal emperor Shah ‘Alam II ; and 
(7) the use of the surplus revenues for the provision of the 
company’s investment.^ 

To remedy the evils of hatta, Warren Hastings enacted 
that no deduction should be made from an old coin unless it 
was actually deterioted and that all future issues should bear 
one date, that of 1773. It is for this reason that numerous 
gold and silver coins are still found to bear the date ‘‘the 19th 
year of the auspicious reign of Shah ‘Alam.”® 

But the scarcity of coins was not mitigated. In 1780, 
the Calcutta shops remained shut for several days owing to a 
dispute about the value of the sicca rupee. In 1789, Lord 
Cornwallis issued an order to the effect that if a rupee was the 
genuine product of a i=c:fl mint, no matter to what extent 

it had been clipped or drilled, the treasury officers were to 
receive it by weight according to fixed rates hung up in the 
Collector’s office The indefinite and arbitrary discount 
exacted by the treasury officers from very early times was thus 
put a stop to. These officers had so long the privilege of 
deducting from a coin whatever they liked and then returned 
it to circulation as payments of merchants’ investments at 
rates fixed at their own will. Thus, although they received a 


1. Man deville’s letter dated 27tli November, 1760; Hunter, op. cif., 

p. 306. 

2. Of. “Bengal from the very first seems to have been the miloh cotv 
from which the other Presidencies drew their support;*’ “ . . . . the oonnoil 
complains that the Bengal treasuries are completely emptied by sending coin to 
the other Presidencies.” See Hunter, op. c»i., p. 80S, n. 98. 

8. Chatter ji, op. ait., pp. 183-84. 

4. See my note on two such coins in 22. <7. Magazine (Faridpur), January, 
1942, pp. 6. 
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salary of £ 40 per year, they actually earned an income of 
£ 4000 more. Very soon the treasury officers were made 
responsible not only for the net sums received, but also for the 
actual coin in which they were paid. The ruin of the profitable 
career of a treasury officer was complete. 

The coins were now divided into two classes: (a) the 
statutory coinage to be received at its full value, and (b) the 
deteriorated coins to be received at published rates and to be 
sent off to Calcutta at the end of each month. Coins requiring 
deduction from its nominal value were made unfit to be 
returned to circulation and the treasury officers were now 
required to specify the rates at which they received the coin in 
an invoice to be forwarded together with the coin to the 
Presidency mint. The officers grumbled and wanted to disobey. 
But the English Collectors of the Districts now came to be fined 
for the offences of their subordinates and they took ample 
vengeance on their Indian treasury officers. The attempt of 
the Anglo-Indian government at currency reform was at last 
going to be successful. 

But the policy of calling in debased coins, wffiich formed 
two-thirds of the currency, required an adequate number of 
fresh coins to be issued by the government. This the Council 
was not in a position to do, especially owing to the drainage 
due to wars with Tipu Sultan of Mysore. As a result of the 
scarcity and consequent dearth of coins, prices of local produce 
sank to nominal rates. The poor peasant had to sell his whole 
crop at the cheap rate for his necessities or to give it to the 
money-lender in return for a few rupees advanced to him in 
the spring season. The distress was terribly increased by the 
urgent necessity of funds to prosecute the Mysore wars. In 
spite of all difficulties, however, the old Calcutta mint as well 
as those newly established at Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna 
were set up to vigorous work. On January 1, 1791, the “new- 
milled’’ rupees were issued at the four mints. On the 18th 
November of the same year, the Governor-General declared 
that “in future the sale of gold and silver coin shall be as free 
and unrestrained in every respect as the sale of gold and silver 
bullion, and the exchangeable value or price of each determined 
by the course of trade, in the same manner as the price of every 
other commodity that comes into the market”. ^ On the 24th 
October, 1792, Lord Cornwallis further declared that after 
the first day of the Bengali year 1200, i.e. the 10th April, 1794, 
the full coinage should be the only legal tender and that 
“no person should be permitted to recover any sum of money 
under a bond or other waiting, by which any species of rupees, 


1. Hunter, py. cit,^ p, 320, 
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excepting the sicca rupees of the 19th San, is stipulated to be 
paid.”^ In the year 1794, however, a grace of another year 
was granted ; but in the year following the Company's new 
and uniform currency ousted the “multitudinous, battered and 
debased rupees which had so long afflicted the people/' 


14 


I. Ibid^ p. 321. 
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A COIN OF KING SEBAKA 

By Prin. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 

The coin described here is from the cabinet of Mr. Hurmu^ 
Kaus, the well-known coin- collector of Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Mr. Kaus very kindly sent me good ink impressions of it and 
supplied me information about its size and weight, I publish 
the coin here as desired by him. 



The coin is of copper, almost square in shape, measuring 
•85" by -80". It weighs 110 grains. It shows, on the obverse, 
a bull facing right with one svastika in front and another behind. 
The svastika in front is only partly visible on the coin. In front 
of the animal there is a hill or chaitya with six arches below the 
svastika. On the body of the bull is seen a tree in railing 
which appears to have been punched subsequently^. Above 
the bull appears the legend placed obliquely. The reverse 
shows a naga symbol and a njmdipada disposed diagonally, 
haviiig an orb in double lines with a pellet in the middle below ^ 
each. The orbs appear isolated. They were not apparently 
connected with others to form the well-known Ujjain symbol. 

The legend on the obverse is ramHo Sehaka[sa]. It consists 
of six aksJiaras of which the last one is only partially preserved 
The characters are of the early Brahmi alphabet. The 
anusvara of ram appears below the line, to the right of the 
akshara. The vertical stroke of n is elongated. The curve 
which forms the right limb of » is not raised to the top. B is 
square in form and h dagger-shapqd. The characters appear, 
on the whole to be slightly later than those of the edicts of 
Asoka and may be referred to the close of the third century 
B. C. The legend is in Prakrit, as on other early coins, and 
means that the coin is ‘of the king Sebaka’. 

Judging by the characters of the legend, the king Sebaka 
appears to have flourished during the period of declin e of the 

1 Whj the tree symbol was punched on the body of the bull is not 
known. There are no signs of any other symbol being punched subsequently. 

2 The block of the reverse of this coin was prepared from the negative 
side of the pencil impression by mistake. It therefore shows the orb above 
each symbol and not heloto it. Their real relative position is just the reverse, 
and can be ascertained by looking through this page from the back. 
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Maury a dynasty and befere the rise of the Satavahanas. This 
conjecture receives confirmation from the fact that some of the 
symbols noticed here appear only oh very early coins. The 
Naga symbol, for instance, is seen on punch- marked coins and 
those from the country of Kuainda in the Punjab.^ In the 
South it is seen on some rare uninscribed lead coins which 
Rapson has doubtfully referred to the feudatories of the 
Satavahanas.^ Isolated orbs such as are noticed here are also 
rarely met with.® The symbols therefore indicate that this is 
one of the earliest coins of South India. 

The provenance of the coin has not been recorded. We- 
do not therefore know where king Sebaka was ruling, for the 
name does not occur in any dynastic list. But there is one cir- 
cumstance which affords a clue. A similar coin was found at 
Pauni in the Bhandara District of the Central Provinces and 
has recently been published by me in this Journal"^. Like the 
present coin it is square in shape and has its legend similarly 
placed above the figure of a bull, facing right. The other 
symbols such as the svastikaf the naga and the double line orb do- 
not occur on that coin, but the general resemblance of the two. 
coins cannot be denied. The king Dimabhaga, who issued that 
coin, may therefore have belonged to the same dynasty as the 
king Sebaka of the present coin. The provenance of Dimabha- 
ga’s coin shows that this dynasty was ruling ancient Vidarbha 
comprising modern Berar, and the Marathi speaking districts of 
the Central Provinces and the Hyderabad State. Sebaka, 
whose coin is of better fabric and has more symbols, seems to 
have flourished after Dimabhaga. The Satavahanas, who 
succeeded these kings in ancient Vidarbha, adopted the general 
type of - their coins with some modifications. Their earliest 
copper coins are, like the present coin, square in shape and have 
a legend on the obverse® ; but the latter, instead of being 
written horizontally begins at the lower left corner and is placed 
diagonally. The type was also changed, the bull yielding place 
to the elephant. Again the reverse of their coins shows four 
instead of two orbs connected by lines, the pairs being placed 
at right angles to each other to form the fso-called Ujjain 
symbol- Notwithstanding these differences the early coins of the 
Satavahanas may be said to bear general resemblance to the 
issues of Dimabhaga and Sebaka. The latter kings may 
therefore have flourished in the latter half of the third century 
B. C. 

1 See Goins of Ancient India, edited by Allan, pp. 8^, 169 f. 

2 Goins af the Andhras, etc. edited by Rapson, p. 63, PI, VIII. 

3 Ihid., PI. VIII. No. 207. 

4 Ante, Vol. VI, pp. 9 ff. 

5 See foe instance the ooppec coin of SataVahana, the foondet of the 
dynasty published in this number pp. 1-3; see also pp. 103-4. 
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The present coin bears close resemblance to a lead square 
Andhra coin (PI. VIII, 221), conjecturally attributed to Western 
India and described in B. M. 0. of Andhra Coins at p. 55. The 
coin in the British Museum is rectangular in shape. On its 
obverse it has a Bull bearing a very striking resemblance to 
that animal on the present coin. The B. M. coin has a 
nandipada above the bull ; on the present coin it is on the 
reverse. The tree in railing, which is on the obverse of the 
present coin, apparently superimposed at a later period, occurs 
on the reverse of the B. M. piece. Svcatika and the three 
arched hill do not appear on the B. M. piece, but it has on 
its reverse a nandipada as is the case with the present coin. 
The B. M. coin has an Ujjain symbol on the reverse, and 
it is quite likely that the two knobs on the present coin are 
two limbs of a very large Ujjain symbol, too big to be fully ac- 
commodated on the coin. The Naga symbol on the reverse 
occurs on some rare pieces from Andhradesa, as observed by 
Principal Mirashi already. 

I do not feel inclined to accept Principal Mirashi’s view 
about the date of Sebaka. Palaeography of the coin is no doubt 
rather early, but we should not forget that sa, almost similar to 
the present coin, appears as late as the 3rd century A. D. ; for 
instance -it occurs in some of the Abhira inscriptions of 
c. 200 A.D. ; see Btihler’s JndiscTie PalcBographie, Table III. Ka 
of this coin shows a distinct tendency of the elongation of 
the vertical. It is quite hazardous to date king Sebaka, but 
I am not inclined to think that he belonged to the epoch of the 
decline of the Mauryas. The inscribed coinage had hardly 
made any progress even in northern India in. <?. 225 B. C. 
Northern kings followed the example of the Greeks and 
their practice was in turn copied by the southerners. To me it 
appears rather difficult to assume that a coin like the present one 
could have been struck even in northern India during the 
latter half of the 3rd century B. C. The symbols are bold and 
distinct ; letters are well engraved ; all this shows considerable 
experience and confidence in the mint masters. I am inclined 
to think that king Sebaka was one of the feudatories <?f the. 
Satavahanas, who ruled somewhere in Central or ^Vestern India 
in the 1st century B. C., which seems to me to be the probable 
date of the B.M. coin No. 221, referred to above. Inscribed 
coins of the present type and fabric were then current in the terri- 
tories mentioned above : see, Rapson, Gatcdogue of Indian Coins, 
AndJiras, etc., p. xciv, and pi. I, 5-9. Rapson assigns these coins 
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to the age of Gautamiputra, but they may be a century or two 
earlier, since they continue the old MalwS type. A number of 
the feudatories of the Satavahanas are known to have issued 
coins in the different provinces of their empire ; Sebaka was 
probably one of them and had his principality somewhere in 
Eststern Malwa or Western India. He must have ruled before 
these provinces were annexed by Nahapana sometime about the 
end of the 1st century B. C, 


14 a 



PIPLAJ HOARD OF INDO-SASSANIAN COINS, 
A Preliminary Note 


By Mr. U. C, Bhattacharya, M.A., Curator, Rajputana 

Museum, Ajmer. 

At Piplaj, a village about 15 miles to the south-west of 
Kekri in Ajmer-Merwara, a hoard of several hundred coins was 
recently found in the house. of one Naraiii, son of Nola Kir, in 
the course of digging a pit. As the coins are stuck together in 
lumps, their precise number cannot be made out, but they 
appear to be more than 3,000. Even in unclean condition they 
seemed to be coins of antiquarian interest, and a request was 
therefore made to the district authorities by the Curator, Raj- 
putana Museum, Ajmer, for the aquisition of the entire hoard 
under the Indian Treasure-trove Act of 1878. Thiey were 
accordingly aquired by the government and are at present in 
the Rajputana Museum at Ajmer. 350 typical pieces from this 
hoard have so far been scientifically cleaned for distribution 
among the Museums and other institutions which are entitled to 
receive treasure-trove coins under the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Their average weight is 61 grains. 

All the pieces, so far treated, clearly show that they are 
without a single exception struck in rough imitation of the later 
Sassanian coinage of Persia, which according to V. A. Smith, 
“served as the model for a long series of Indian coinage” during 
the Medieval period. In better specimens we can unmistakably 
make out the traces of the king’s head on the obverse 
(Fig. A) and the usual fire-altar with other accessory marks 
on the reverse (Fig. B) ; on some well-preserved pieces both 
can be made out. As can be seen from the obverse mark 


^ B 



(No. 1 on p. 99) the head of the king is turned to the right ; and 
just in front of the conspicuous nose there is very probably a 
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crescent mark (C£. mark No. 3 below). Below the nose and 
exactly in front of the month there is mark No. 2 below. ^ It 
may be specially noted here that though merely the forepart of 

^ s s. 

OBVERSE MARKS 

the king’s head is represented on the Piplaj coins, it is not always 
a crude copy of the Sassanian proto-type. In some of the coins 
examined, we find distinctly Indian features and a fine facial 
expression rather than the Sassanian one. Such modification 
of the original Sassanian type by the introduction of Indian 
elements was also pointed out by E. J. Rapson in his “Notes 
on Indian Coins and Seals: — “Whereas in the earliest Indian 
imitations almost all the characteristics of the Sassanian types 
are faithfully preserved, in the later issues struck in India itself, 
there is a well-marked tendency to gradual transformation 
from un-Indian to local features.”^ Even in the Piplaj hoard, 
we come across a few pieces which show very meagre traces 
of the Sassanian influence except a pillar-like object on the 
reverse probably in imitation of the fire- altar of the Sassanian 
coins. 

In his Indian Museum Catalogue, V. A. Smith has grouped 
the unassigned base silver coins roughly imitating the later 
issues of Flroz, the Sassanian king, into — (A) North-Western 
type and (B) Eastern or Magadha type.^ Perhaps it may not 
be wrong to place the Piplaj variety in between these two 
classes as constituting a distinctly separate Rajputana group or 
type. But before hazarding such a new conclusion, I propose 
to examine closely all the coins from the Piplaj hoard and, if 
possible, to compare them with many unassigned pieces pre- 
viously discovered in Mhairwarra^ (Merw'ara) and many parts 
of Mewar.® 

In point of date, the coins from Piplaj may roughly be 
assigned to <?. 550 A.D. to 700 A.D. Such a date seems to fit 
in with the date of other similar base silver coins previously 
found from various places in or about Rajputana. 

[1 Mark 2 is quite oommon on a number of Q-adhia coins. It looks like 
a Nagari Jia of the contemporary times ; but we do not yet know its signi- 
fioanoe. The mack No. ^ ap^ars to be a remnant of the Pahlvi legend which 
originally went round the coin. ChieJ Editor ] 

2 J. R. A, S-, 1900, pages 119 fi, 

3 I. M. C., vol. I, pages 287 fE. 

4 J. A. S- B., part I. 1890, page 168 and Plate V. 

6 Webb’s Currencies of the Mindit, States of Baj!putana^ p. 4. 
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Of the coins of the present hoard, the typical ones of which 
have already been chemically treated and examined, not a 
single specimen is of pure silver. Outwardly they even looked 
like copper issues. But after the removal of the heavy in- 
crustation deposited on them, it became quite apparent that 
the metal used is really impure silver considerably alloyed 
with copper and lead. 



MISCELLANEA 


By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

Indo-Scythian Monogram on Hermaios’ Coins. 

In the June 1944 number of this Journal, pp. 11-13, I had 
published a coin of Hermaios in the collection of Mr. D. D. 
Ghosal of Calcutta, which bore an Indo-Scythian monogram usu- 
ally occurring on the coins of Vonones and his associates, and 
observed that the coin was unique on account of the monogram 
it bore (p. 12). My observation was based upon an analysis 
of the data given in the published catalogues. But Dr. J. M. 
Unwala of Naosari and Major-General Sir Gordon Jolly of 
Simla have written to me to state that they have both of them 
in their collections a tetradrachm of Hermaios having precisely 
this monogram. It is thus clear that the occurrence of this 
monogram on the coin of Hermaios published above is not 
unique and that the data in the published catalogues have become 
considerably incomplete owing to the new aquisitions made by 
private collectors and museums. It is a pity that these new 
aquisitions should not be properly recorded in our research 
journals or in the supplements of museum catalogues. The 
Journal of our Society will be always very glad to announce 
new discoveries as soon as they are made, and it is to be hoped 
that the collectors and museum authorities will kindly extend 
their cooperation to us in this matter. 

It is now clear that the coins of Hermaios with this parti- 
cular monogram are fairly common. And yet when I first saw 
this monogram on the coin in Mr. Ghosal’s collection, for a 
time it did not appear impossible to me that the coin may have 
been a forgery made under the direction of a modern historian, 
who was anxious to get numismatic evidence to prove that 
Hermaios was supplanted by Vonones and not by Kadphises I. 

Vavaghosha or Sivaghosha ? 

Among the new kings of Madhyadesa, attested to by their 
coins, which were published, ante, Vol. IV, pp. I ff, Vavaghosha 
is one of the most ancient ones ; (PI. 1, No. 1). The reading 
Vavaghosa is quite clear and unambiguous, but it is difficult to 
explain it. In a recent communication to my colleague Dr.’ 
V. S. Agrawala Sir Richard Burn has suggested that 
Vavaghosha may be identical with Sivaghosha, whose unique 
coin existing in his collection has been described by Mr. Allan in 
his Oatalogue of Qoins in A.naient India, p. cxii. Sir Richard 
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from different mints, Dacca, Benares, Arcot, Farukkabad, etc. 
were current and as their weights were not uniform, hatta vary- 
ing from 1. 9 to 18.3 per cent had to be given. Copper coins 
were Madosie, Faloos, Neem Faloos and Pav Faloos and they 
were equal to 160, 80, 40, and 20 cowries respectively. 

Bahal (E. Khandesh District) Hoard of Silver 
Punch-marked Coins. 

In eT". B. R. A. S; Vol. XX (New Series), 1944, Mr. 
S. N. Chakravarti has published a short note on the above 
hoard. The hoard consisted of 685 coins, of which 106 were 
thin and large, 352, thick and small and the rest were inter- 
mediate in size. The coins have on the obverse five symbols and 
on the reverse one or two. The author points out that the 
discovery of thin and large pieces along with thick and large 
ones shows that both the types were current simultaneously. 
The Sun and the Six-armed symbol figure on most of the coins 
in the hoard. We hope that the author will publish a more 
detailed paper on the entire hoard when it is properly cleansed, 
showing which of the classes represented in the British Museum 
Catalogue or in the other well-known punch-marked hoards are 
represented in this hoard, and stating whether it includes any 
varieties, not so far known. 

Another Coin of King Satavahna. 

In his paper on 'A Coin of King Satavahana’ published in 
this number, pp. 1-4, Prin. Mirashi has referred to a second 
coin of this rider belonging to Mr. S.A. Joglekar, M.A., LL.B., 
of Poona. This coin has been now published in the recent 
number of the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute^ 
Vol. VI, pp. 141-2. Unfortunately the coin is illustrated on 
ordinary paper and so all its details have not come out well. 
It however appears fairly certain that it is of the same type as 
Mr, Kaus’ coin published in Prin. Mirashi’s paper. Mr. Kaus’ 
coin is square, each side being. 8." Mr. Joglekar*s coin is rectan- 
gular, its size being *8" x -6". The weight of Mr. Kaus’ coin 
is 110 grains, that of Mr. Joglekar’s coin is 78 grains. Mr. 
Joglekar ’s coin being smaller shows only a small portion of 
the upper body of the elephant. It however shows the triangle- 
headed banner more clearly. The legend on Mr. Joglekar’s 
coin is not transverse as on Mr. Kaus’ coin but almost semi- 
circular. Messrs. Joglekar and Dikshit read the legend as 
Siri Sadavahaino) , but the published facsimile of the coin, 
though blurred, shows immediately behind the elephant a clear 
ra, followed by the traces of another letter, which may have 
been a na. Ra cannot be taken to be the tail of the elephant, 
because it is thinner near his body and thicker at the other end. 
In Mr. Kaus’ coin, we have only traces of ha and no na at all ; 
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in Mr. Joglekar’s coin k is complete and distinct and there are 
faint traces of the na following. The legend Rafio Sadavaknm 
may be therefore taken to be an absolute certainty. Both the 
coins show identical palseographical peculiarities; the va of both 
has a round base ; da has an absolutely identical shape and is 
open to right : and the vertical of »a is shortened, being almost 
of the same height as the limb on the right. Mr. Kaus’ coin 
does not enable us to infer the height of the vertical of h ; but 
Mr. Joglekar’s coin makes it clear that the left vertical of h 
was not higher than its right limb. 

As far as the symbols are concerned, the peculiar symbol 
before the elephant is just visible on Mr. Joglekar’s coin. The 
facsimile being indistinct, it is difficult to state whether the 
reverse of Mr. Joglekar’s coin had a mndipak symbol or not ; 
between the arms of its Ujjain symbol, there are traces of 
symbols similar to those on Mr. Kaus’ con. 

It is thus clear that both the coins are identical in type and 
show that there was a king named Sadavahana or Satavahana, 
and that he had issued coins. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY OF INDIA, 1945 

Suggestion for Future Work and New Finds of Coin 
By the late Rai Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m. a,^ 

It is an unusual occurrence that vve are meeting in this 
Southern Metropolis in two successive years, last year also the 
Numisfnatic Society having held its annual meeting at Madras 
along with the Eighth Session of the Indian History Congress. 
This exceptional circumstance is due to the fact that our Society 
is timed to meet here along with the museums Association of 
India, with which it is more closely connected than with other 
All- India Conferences and Congresses. Last year you elected 
here an erudite scholar and numismatist of the type of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Principal V. V. Mirashi to be your president for 
the year. Unfortunately for us he was unable to continue as 
President very long and felt it necessary to resign owing to the 
onerous administrative duties with which he is saddled. The 
same excuse having been absent in my case, it was apparently 
decided to offer your presidentship to me. I must however 
confess that having been first elected as the President fifteen 
years ago and having worked as your editor and as President 
subsequently for some time, I thought I had tried to acquit 
myself of my obligations to the Society. However, I had to 
consent to be your President as a purely temporary measure, 
pending the selection of a younger and more energetic 
numismatist to guide your affairs. 

Madras has been the venue of the Society's annual meeting 
more than once, . but the object of Society in holding the 
meetings here may not be said to have yet been fulfilled. South 
Indian Numismatics has not apparently attracted so many 
votaries as might be expected from the rich field of research 
that awaits the investigator here, as the progress of other 
Indological studies in South India may indicate. Actually there 
is no standard borok or catalogue yet available to replace 
Elloits ^Ooim of Southern India' which is now hopelessly out 
of date. The entire numismatic record of South India from 
the punch-marked coins to the East India Company's coinage 
is well worth serious study, and scholars are not wanting who 

1. Ife is ft matter of profoaEid regret; that Ra) Bahadar K. N. Dikshit 
sbotild have died suddenly on the 12 of August 1946 without being able to see 
the proofs of his address. 
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can do justice to the task if they apply themselves seriously to 
it for some lime. Dr. M. H. Krishna, Director of Archasology, 
Mysore State, has indeed laid the foundation for such work, 
but other engagements have prevented him from preparing his 
work for the press. The Madras Museum, which has always 
had a numismatist on its staff, has accomplished a certain 
amount of spade work on finds of punch-marked coins ar,d is 
getting ready with a catalogue of Roman Coins and I hope 
with other sections of its cabinet as well. Private cabinets such 
as those of Sir Deshikacharj'a and Mr. S. T. Sriniw^as Gopal- 
chari have shown the potentialities of coin collecting in South 
India, but it is indeed high time that the contents of the public 
and private collections in Madras were better known. The 
Numismatic Society considers it as one of its foremost tasks 
to bring out a eomprehenBive work on South. India in coinage fiom 
the earliest times to the present age. As a knowledge of South 
Indian Epigraphy is essential for dealing v\ith South Indian 
Coins, it follows that South Indian scholars alone will be able 
to cope with this task and I wish to reiterate here my appeal to 
them to cooperate svith the Nnmismatic Society in the realisa* 
ticn of this project, 

A proposal for a new Bibliography of Indian Coins has been 
mooted and is being considered for adoption by the Society. The 
time has now come when the Society should arrange with scholars 
for the production of standard works on Numismatics not only 
in English but in Indian languages, i have suggested above 
some work on South Indian and Deccan Numismatics. We 
urgently require a standard work on ancient North Indian coins 
upto the Muslim conquest, another on the early Muslim Numis- 
matics and a third on Mughal and later coins. The catalogues 
of most of the Indian Museum cabiwets are long out of print 
and unless we are able to place in the hands of the students an 
authoritative work particularly on early Indian coins, numisma- 
tical studies in several of the Indian Universities which have 
prescribed the subject in their post-graduate course will be 
seriously handicapped, it is hoped that before long this want 
will be fulfilled through the efforts of the Numismatic Society. 

One of the features of the modem Indian Renaissance 
movement is the production of scientific literature in Indian 
languages and articles on Indian Numismatics often make 
their appearance in high class Hindi journals such as the 
Nagari Prachariai Sabha’ Journal. One of the volumes pro- 
jected by the Sabha deals with Indian inscriptions and I hope 
at least one volume in the series will be devoted to Numis- 
matics, Such literature io the languages of the country would 
go a long way in spreading correct kDO%vLedge about Indian 
coins, showing the important part they play in the recoostriw:- 
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tion of Indian History and bringing home this great heritage to 
the Indian natioiu Coin collecting as a hobby deserves to be 
encouraged in onr schools and colleges and for this purpose 
cheap but authoritative literature in our Indian languages is 
essential, and this is one of the new directions in which our 
Society ought to help and t: iioursige. 

It would not be out of place if I just refer in passing to the 
recent decision of the Government of India about reorganising 
coinage on the basis of the d cimal system. In a country, which 
claims to be the original source of invention of the zero and the 
decimal system it should not be necessary to offer an apologia 
for its introduction in coinage, but the way in which the change 
is being effected without considering the convenience of the 
rural areas who are accustomed to the present ratios for at 
least several centuries, does not ensure its ready acceptance. 
Enlightened public opinion in India has deprecated piecemeal 
application of the decimal system to coinage only leaving out 
weights and measures. It is also essential that the Indian public 
ought to be prepared and educated about the advantages of the 
adoption of the metric system, so that the consensus of informed 
opinion turns in its favour. The opportunity should also 
be taken to introduce aesthetics into India’s coins, which are at 
present amotig the dullest and most uninspiring in the world’s 
currency. 

The abnormally high prices of bullion and the absence of 
full-weight silver and gold coins in the market invariably act as 
deterrent to villagers to bring stray coins to the shrolfs and this 
no doubt reacts abverseiy on the numismatic discoveries, bring- 
ing fresh material for study to the notice of numismatists. 
Some of the more skilled dealers in places like Rawalpindi are 
however busy advertising some of the rarer Indo-Greek and 
Scythian issues, but it is a moot point how fax one can rely on 
the genuineness of the specimens offered. Among the Treasure 
Trove coins officially brought to light during the year perhaps 
the most important is the hoard of 690 silver punch-marked 
coins from Bahai in the East Khandesh District of the Bombay 
Presidency. These coins are about the only instance in recent 
years of this oldest currency being found in the province of 
Bombay and what is more, it has thrown new light on the 
antiquity of the site which stands in a commanding position 
on the bank of the Girna river, and whose antiquity before 
the Muslim period is vouchasafed by extant remains. If the 
site is also to be identified with Valkba, the capital of local 
dynasty of Khandesh ruling in the 4th and 5th centuries A. D. 
recently brought to light by Principal V. V. Mirashi, it is likely 
to prove one of the most important archaeological sites m the 
Deccan, In response to the request of the Society that, in 
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accordance with the practice followed in respect of punch- 
marked coins in U. P., Bihar, etc. the Bahai hoard should be 
maintained intact in the Prince of Wales Museum cabinet at 
Bombay, so that it may in future be available for study in all 
its aspects, the Government of Bombay have agreed to keep it 
intact. If the local implications of the symbolism, the study 
of reverse symbols as indicative of w'ear and tear and other 
aspects of the study of punch-marked coins are to be available 
to the future numismatists, the hoard cannot be distributed. 
The more widely these special considerations which operate in 
respect of hoards of punch-marked coins are known, the better 
for all concerned, as punch-marked coins continue to be found 
in fresh localities every year, the latest finds to be brought to 
notice this year being from the extreme south viz. Cochin and 
Travancore. It is proposed to pass a resolution of the society 
in this matter and to distribute it among all the Provincial and 
State Governments who have to deal with Treasure Troves. 
A short paper covering the main aspects of this hoard has 
already been published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Another important hoard worth noticing is that found 
during the year at village Ree, Tahsil Mansehra, Dist. Hazara 
(N.W.F.P.) which consisted of 367 silver coins of the Indo- 
Scythian and Indo- Greek kings. 235 of these represent the 
joint issue of Vonones and Spalahores (king on horse back and 
^eus type) and 125 coins refer themselves to the Indo-Scythian 
or Saka ruler Azes, attributable to two main types viz. mounted 
king and standing Zeus and mounted king and Pallas respecti- 
vely. Three of the former type and five of the latter are 
didrachams, while the rest are hemidrachams. Two small 
silver pieces of the Indo- Greek kings are also included in the 
hoard, one of them being definitely identifiable as an issue of 
Strato whose aged bust appears on the obverse while the reverse 
is said to show pilae of the Dioscouri. This ‘last would indeed 
be a rare issue and on the evidence of the hoard, we can also 
conclude about the comparative portion of the Indo-Greek and 
Indo-Scythian rulers. There is reason to conclude that just as 
Hermaios, the last king of Kabul, was succeeded by Kadphises, 
the first king of the Kushanas in the 1st century A. D., similarly 
Strato the Indo-Greek ruler was nearly contemporary with or 
was actually displaced by Azes and Spalahores of the Indo- 
Scythian or Saka series in the latter part of the first century B.C. 

In the Madras Presidency, at least two hoards consisted 
of Chinese currency, one of 1822 Chinese copper cash and five 
pieces representing Chinese spade money, knife monev and ring 
money. Three other hoards consisted of gold coins" totalling 
473 coins, the most important among them being a find from 
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Sidhout town, Cudappa Dist. This contained 17 Vijayanagar, 

4 Star pagodas. 3 Hyder paj^od.-ts. 6 Tipu Faruqui coins, 

5 Alamgir li, 2 Ahmedshah. 37 Shah Aium II, 228 Swami 
pagodas and 157 fanams of Hyder and Alamgir. Such finds 
illustrate the great variety of coins current in Scuth India in the 
latter part of the 18tb Century and it is high time that the 
whole numismatic wealth of the South be reduced to syste- 
matic arrangement for the benefit of the students. 

In Bengal the only mentionable acquisition is that of a 
base gold coin of Skanda gupta, rc|)rt:.''e;:tir;g the archer type, 
which came from the vicinity of Mahasthan (ancient Pundra- 
vardhana) in the district of Bogra. The coin has been added 
to the cabinet of the Asutosh Museum of Art, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and a paper on it has been published in the Society’s Journal, 
VoL Vil, pp. 13-18. In the C.P. 5 cases of Treasure Trove coins 
were reported, of which 2 are still under disposal and 2 were 
not recommended for acquisition owing to their late date and 
common character. I’he only important hoard was that of 
l-*l| seers of copp)er coins found -in an earthen pot at village 
Berkhedi, Taluk Mehekar, Dist. Buldana. (Berar) ; 529 of those 
coins which contaiti many dated issues of the Bahamani rulers 
have been acquired and distributed according to the standing 
rules. A comprehensive paper on the issues of the Bahamani 
Kingdom and its successors in the Deccan is one of the prime 
necessities of South Indian Numismatics and it is? hoped that 
some scholar from Hyderabad will be able to take this up in 
the near future. 

We have had two issues of the Journal (Parts I and II, 
Vol. VI) during this year. Part I contains as usual a large 
number of interesting and important papers, while Part II 
is almost entirely taken up the paper of the late Mr. Fardunji 
D- J. Paruck, on the mint-marks on the Sasanian and Arab- 
Sasanian coins. The next number is expected to be out within 
two months. The difficulty of obtaining a quota for our 
Journal has been further aggravated by the inability of most 
presses to undertake printing and carry it out within a reason- 
able time. We must indeed be grateful to our chief editor, 
Dr. A. S. Altekarj for not sparing himself in the discharge of 
his onerous duties. Indeed had it not been for him the Journal 
would' not have attained the high standard it has during the 
first few years of its independent existence, and it would be 
extremely difficult to find a suitable successor, now that he has 
more than once earnestly requested to be relieved of his heavy 
responsibilities. 

The special monograph on the technique of ancient cast 
coins by Dr. Birbai Sahni, F, R. S., has teen printed and is 
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ready for distribatioo, As the cost is somewhat high, it has 
become oecessary to charge a small price for the bk to oiir 
raemhets. 

Finally 1 mast thank on behalf of the Society, the autho- 
rities of the Madras Museum for allowing ns the use of the 
Museum Theatre, the different Provincial and StateGovernments 
who have continued to give ns their generous support and the 
public for giving us encouragement in pursuing our studies in 
to interesting hut not very popular branch of knowledge, 



NEW AND INTERESTING COINS AND SEAL 
FROM MADHYADE5a (U.P.) 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 


The coins and the seal that are being published in this 
paper belong to the valuable Allahabad Municipal Museum 
collection collected by Rai Bahadur B. M. Vyas of Allahabad, 
which is already familiar to the readers of this Journal as a 
very valuable reservoir of historical and numismatic informa- 
tion. Rai Bahadur Vyas, as usual, showed me the favour of 
permitting me to examine the coins at my own leisure. This 
enabled me to study them in detail and make the discoveries 
of some new kings and types noted in this paper. All the 
coins excepting Nos. 13 and 14 belong to Kaus3mbl rulers. 


A Coin of Kin; Mitra (?). A New Kin; of ^Kausambi 
Metal, copper ; size roughly circular, diameter, ‘So"; 
weight, 33’5 grams. 

Obverse : at the top, tree in railing laid on its side ; below 
the railing of the tree and above the legend a three- 
pronged symbol, with a triangle without base line 
below, also laid on its side ; inscription at the bottom, 
Mita,. PI ], |. 

Reverse : Bull to right, above traces of Ujjain symbol. 

Many coins of kings with names ending in mitra have 
been found at KaugambI, Ayodhya, Kanauj (?) and Mathura, 
but the first member of their names is usually multi-lettered. 
Only one king has been so far found with only one letter 
before mitra, viz., Gomitra at Mathura.* In the case of the 
present coin also it may be argued that there is space for one 
letter before mita, midway between ma and the left edge of the 
coin ; but there are faint traces of an incuse line between them, 
which leaves hardly any space for another letter. To the left of 
ma beyond the vertical incuse line, what appears to be traces of 
a letter are most probably the traces of a symbol It therefore 
appears that the present coin was issued by a king named Mitra, 
without any adjunct before that term. The forms of the letter 
ma and ta are Mauryan,- and so the palaeography suggests that 
the king Mitra belonged to a very early time. Can it be that 
he was the first king of the mitra series of Kaulambl, with Mitra 

1. We legist that; all diaoritioal tnatke were not possible in this type. 

3. Allan, CaMogut of Coins in Ancisnt India, pp. 168>70. 
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alone as his proper name, and that bis successors started adding 
prefixes to that term to distinguish themselves from him ? We 
have the parallel case of king Gupta of the Gupta dynasty, 
who had no adjunct before his name, srI being merely an 
honorific prefix. Later kings started adding prefixes to Gupta, 
like Chandra, Samudra, Kumara, Skanda, etc. 

The three-pronged symbol an this coin deserves to be 
noted. A symbol closely resembling it occurs on a rather rare 
Kusiinda type\ but its lower triangle has the base line, which 
is abservt from the present symbol, if we suppose that one of 
the prongs of the lower part has been blurred, this symbol will 
resemble a thunderbolt. 

THE COINS OF PURA/VtAQHA (?) A NEW KINO 
OF KaUSAMBI. 

Metal, copper ; size, roughly circular ; diameter, about ‘7'^ ; 
weight, 40 grains of No. 2 ar^d 27 grains of No. 3 

Obverse : Above, tree within railing ; faint traces of other 
symbols ; legend below Piirama{gha), 

Reverse : The animals are rather blurred, but in one case 
there is probably a bull to left (Pl. |, 3) and in 
the other, an elephant to right (PI, I, 3). 

The legend P/crizmaCgha) is fairly clear on PI, |, 2 hut 
blurred on p|. i, 3. In the case of the legend oh pi i- 2 
the letter preceding ra appears like a t’a. But this va would 
be of the Maury an period, whereas the coin type is clearly five 
centuries later. The upper loop of can also be clearly seen 
to the left of the vertical of the letter. The fi^st letter of 
the legend therefore must be taken to be a prz of the 3rd or 
4th century A.D., with the medial u sign oi pzi accentuated 
into a loop. " The closing of the loop on the left was not there 
on the coin at the beginning ; it began to appear accentuated 
as a result of its cleansing prior to its photographing. 

The coins belong to the w'ell-known Magha series of 
Kaiisambi. Puramagha is similar in construction to Siva- 
magha, whom \^'e already know from coins of this series. The 
palseography of the coins is almost Gupta, being of the eastern 
Gupta variety. Puramagha probably flourished in the 4th 
century. 

It may be observed that elephaat is not so far known to 
have figured on the Magha coins of Kausambl, Its appearance 
on one of these coins is therefore worth noting. 


Ailaiis Ibid, p. 168, Nq. 78, 
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(YA)QAMA(OHA), A NEW KING OP KAUSAMBK 

Metal, copper ; size, circular, *4" in diameter ; weight, 
27-5 grains. 

Obverse : above to the left, tree within railing ; to the right, 
three arched hill, as on other Magha coins ; below, 
legend, ‘gamaigha). 

Reverse : within a dotted circle, a seven spoked wheel, 
with a thick knob at the centre. PL lA, 4- 

This coin is very important both for its type and the name 
of its issuer. Unfortunately the latter cannot be read with 
certainty. The second letter is certainly ga and the third ma^ 
but the first is doubtful and has come out only partially on 
the coin. Such traces of the letter as have been preserved 
suggest that it may have been a ya with its left limb cut off. 
I am inclined to think that the legend was Yagamagha, being 
the Prakrit of Yajnamagha. The suggestion of my esteemed 
colleague Dr. V.S. Agrawala that the first letter may have been 
a yu rather than a ya is also worth considering. If we 
accept it, the name of* the king will be Yugamagha and not 
Yagamagha, It is possible to suggest that the third letter was 
not ma but mi and then to read the legend as {Ya)gumitTa^ i.e. 
TajHamitra. But the clear similarity of the present type with 
the known Magha series indicates that we should read the 
name rather as Yagamagha than as Yagamitra. 

In Gupta period inscriptions, ta is often without its short 
vertical when it has the medial e or o attached to it. It is 
possible to suggest that the second letter of the legend is such 
a ta and that the first letter may' be a sa with its left limb cut 
off. In that case the name of the king will be Satamagha, or 
Satamagha. All things considered, I am however at present 
inclined to take the legend as {Ya)gama{y}ia) rather than 
(Yu)gama{gha) or {^B,)tama{gha). 

The reverse type of this coin is very important. So far 
we have not found any coins of the Magha series with such a 
wheel on the reverse. Usually they have the bull. A wheel 
similar to the present one is to be found only on the coins of 
king Achyuta, overthrown by Samudragupta ; but it has 
usually eight and not seven spokes and is not surrounded by 
dots ; see Allan, Oatalogne^ PI. XIV, 1-5. 

The similarity of this wheel to th ^ wheel appearing on the 
coins of Achyuta may suggest that a jHamagha.fliourished by 
the middle of the 4th century A.D. 

A COIN OF KING BhImAVARMAN (?) 

Metal, copper ; size, circular, -5" in diameter ; weight, 
21*8 grains. 
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Obverse : above, tree in railing at the centre and a partly 
visible symbol on either of its side ; 
below Itajahh\tma\ Pi, lA, 5. 

Reverse: bull. 

The type of the tree on the obverse is closely similar to that 
occurring on some late KausambI coins like those of Nava and 
some other kings whose names are but partly legible. The 
coin, therefore, seems to have been issued late in the 3rd or 
early in the 4th century A D. The legend presents considerable 
difficulties ; the first letter is rd, the second ja and the third hla. 
The issuer therefore may have been either king Bhadramagha 
or Bhimavarman, who belonged to the Magha dynasty of 
KausambI. The paissography of the coin is rather late for 
King Bhadramagha, who ruled in the 2nd century A.D. It is 
not also bearing any close similarity to the coins of that ruler 
published VoL II, PI IX, 1-2. It is therefore likely that 
the coin may have been issued by King Bhimavarman. On 
the coins of that ruler published ante^ Vol. II, PI. IX, No. 9, 
the legend has the letters mavama, I am however not quite 
certain that the present coin belongs to this Bhimavarman. His 
known dates 130 and 139 (in the Saka era) are rather early for 
this type. No king of the Magha series has the epithet rdjd 
before his name. The coin may therefore have been as well 
issued by a hither-to unknown king of the Magha dynasty, 
whose complete name can be made out only with the help of 
fresh future discoveries, 

AN UNIN5CRIBED COIN OF A KUSH AN A GOVERNOR OP 
KAUSAMm. 

Metal, copper ; size, irregularly circular, .9" in diameter, 
weight, 72 grains. 

Obverse : Siva standing by the bull, as on the coins of 
Wima Kadphises and Vasudeva. In the original, 
the right band appears to be raised up, as if for 
darting a missile. 

Reverse : Within an incomplete border of dotted circle, 
another incomplete circle ; tree within railing with 
a horizontal line above and a crescent at the top. 
PI, lA, 6. 

The coin is a close imitation of the degenerated t 3 rpe of 
Vasudeva as far as the obverse is concerned. The reverse bears 
a tree within railing as on other KausambI Coins. The coin 
appears to have been issued by some local KushSna governor, 
having a precarious hold over KausambI, before it rebelled 


1, AXian, CatalogiJt$t PI, XXI, 8-1$. 
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against the Kushanas under the leadership of the Magha rulers. 
Imperial Kushana coins with tree within railing on the reverse 
are unknown, hence the conjecture that this type may have 
been issued by a Kushana governor, ruling at Kausambi. 

COUNTER-STRUCK COIN OF POTHAMITRA 

Metal, copper ; size circular, but broken in one corner ; 
diameter; -7"; weight 113'5 grains 

Obverse : above, in deep incuse, Nandipada symbol ; below, 
legend, Pofhainitasa. PI. lA, 7. 

Reverse : faint traces of bull to left with Ujjayini symbol 
above. 

A coin of Pothamitra, king of Kausambi, is already publi- 
shed in this Journal^ {ante, Vol. IV, pp. 133-4;. The present 
coin of this ruler is interesting, primarily on account of the 
nandipada symbol, counterstruck in a deep incuse on its obverse. 
The conterstruck mark has obliterated the symbols, but luckily 
the name of the king is left undamaged. The first letter po 
however is too faint to come in the plate. Such faint 
traces as can be made out on the original coin show 
that the coin was probably having a tree within railing in the 
centre. The reverse is completely blurred and is therefore not 
illustrated. The coin is broken slightly in one corner. 

So far the coins of Agnimitra and Jyesh^amitra are 
known to have been counterstruck by the Nandipada symbol. 
Now we have to add Pothamitra also to the same series. These 
three kings must have been closely connected in time, since the 
coins of all of them bear this countermark. Who the authority 
was which counterstruck this symbol, we do not know yet. 

The coins of Brihaspatimitra have also been counterstruck, 
but the counterstruck symbol in their case is a zj-topped banner 
with two prongs to right enclosed in a railing of two storeys; 
{ante, IV. p. 143) 

A NEW COIN OF NAVIKA 

A coin of king Navika of Kausambi has been already 
published, {ante., Vol, IV., p. 136, PL XII, 9). That coin, how- 
ever, was damaged and most of its symbols were indistinct. 
The new coin shows a number of symbols quite distinctly. It 
is also entire. 

Metal, copper; shape irregularly circular; size, 7*^ in 
diameter ; weight, 49 grains ; cast from mould. 

Obverse : Ujjayini symbol on the right in the upper corner ; 
below perhaps another Ujjayini symbol partly 
preserved ; to its left, a cross ; z?-topped banner, 
clear on the coin published earlier, not visible on 
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this piece. The symbol at the top is indistinct. 
Legend across the coin nearly at the centre ; {Na) 
vikasa* PI. I A, 8- 

Reverse : completely blurred, hence not illustrated. 
It may be added that the Ujjayinl symbol is quite 
common on Kausambi coins. 

A COIN OF JYESHTHAMITRA 

Metal, copper ; size roughly circular, but damaged at one 
corner, about *7'' in diameter ; weight, 69 grains. 

Obverse : across the centre, the legend J~et7iamita(sa) ; 
below, Ujjayinl symbol ; 

above, 2 ;-topped banner laid on the side with a 
horizontal line across its staff; probably there 
were two prongs to the right of v. The banner is 
rather indistinct on the plate but quite clear on the 

coin. PI. lA, p. 

Reverse: Tree within railing; other symbols indistinct. 

This coin is identical with that published in the R. M. 
Catalogue, PL XX, 7 in its general type. But the former does 
not show any banner similar to that which can be distinctly 
seen on the present coin. 

A NEW UNINSCRIBED KAUSAMBI TYPE. 

Elephant and Bull Type* 

Metal, copper; size roughly circular, diameter 65^*^ ; weight 
98 grains. 

Obverse : Elephant to right ; lower part of the coin peeled 
off ; it may have 'had a legend. 

Reverse : Bull to the right with traces of Ujjayinl symbol 
above it; another partly visible symbol to its right. 

PI. lA, lo 

Bull is quite common on the Kau^ambT coins; Ujja 5 dnT 
symbol occurs on its early uninscribed issues, as well as on the 
coins of Sudeva and Brihaspatimitra. Elephant is rather 
rare, but it occurs on the coins of Sudeva, where it is facing 
left. On this coin, as also on the coin of Puramagha 
illustrated above, the elephant is to right. No other coin 
from the place has so far shown elephant on one side and 
bull on the other. 

AN UJJAYInT COPPER COIN AT KAUSAMffl. 

Walking Horse and Ujjayini Symbol Type. 

Metal, copper i size irregularly rectangular, *35'^ x •5'^, 
weight, 17*5 grains. 
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Obverse : in a circular incuse, horse walking to right; above, 
a blurred symbol. 

Reverse : double-circled UjjayinLsymbol, 

PU I A, II 

I had once thought that this was a new Kausambi type, 
the doule circled Ujjayinl symbol being known to occur only on 
the coins from Ujjayinl and Eran. I knew that it was possible 
to suggest that this coin might have been imported in Kausambi 
from Ujjayinl or Eran; but this possibility appeared to me to be 
improbable because though a number of animals occurred on 
Ujjayinl coins like bull, elephant and frog, the horse was 
conspicuous by its absence. Recently however a copper coin of 
this type was found among the coins found at Kasrawad in 
the Nimad district of the state of Indore, about sixty miles to 
the south of Ujjayinl. The resemblance is striking and leaves 
no doubt that this tiny coin had travelled to Kausambi from 
Ujjayinl. There seems to have been a busy intercourse between 
the two cities, both being famous in contemporary times. 

Horse to right occurs on a blurred coin of Brihaspatimitra^, 
but it is apparently standing and has an uncertain symbol 
before it. The posture and attitude of the horse on the present 
coin bear closest resemblance to that of the same animal 
occurring on a Kada coin.^ The latter coin, however, has a 
rayed sun on the other side, and not a double circled Ujjayinl 
symbol, as on the present coin. 

A 5EAL OF PRatThaRA KALAHIRAKA 

Metal, copper ; si^e, rectangular *8" x *55" ; weight, 103*7 
grains. 

Upper line, Pratiharika 

Lower line, I^alahiraka9hya{sya) 

PI. IA, 12 

The seal is of an officer occupying the exalted position of 
a PratThara or royal chamberlain. The second letter of hiS 
name is rather indistinct, but most probably it is Id ; we can 
read the legend as Kalahiraka. The genitive termination is 
spelt as Bhya instead of $ya. The exact significance of the name 
Kalahiraka is difficult to understand. 

The characters belong to the 4th century A.D., ha being of 
the eastern Gupta variety. Kalahiraka was probably a cham- 
berlain of the royal family ruling at Kausambi. 

The seal of a Mahapratihara named Vinayasura was 
found at Vaisail among the Gupta seals and sealings. It bore 


1. Allan, Gaialoguet p. 160, No. 16. 

2. Ibid, p. 146, No. 12. 
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the symbol of the Sun and the Moon. The present seal bears 
no symbols. 

jyeshthadatta, a new king op ayodmya. 

Metal, copper ; si^e, roughly square, each side about •6'' ; 
weight, IS grains. 

Obverse : bull to right, in its front, probably traces of a 
2 ;-topped banner ; 

above the bull, legend in a straight line Jefhadataaa. 

Reverse, blurred ; the original shows faint traces of a tree 
within railing and some other symbols too indis- 
tinct to be made out. 

PI. lA, I4. 

Though Rai Bahadur Vyas found this coin at KausambI, 
there can be no doubt that king Jethadatta or Jyeshthadatta, 
who issued it, was ruling at Ayodhya. For the coin bears a 
striking resemblance in type, fabric and appearance to the 
rectangular cast coins from Ayodhya. Bull to the left appears 
on the coins of other kings of that city like Satyamitra, Sahgha- 
mitra and Vijayamitra, who have issued the well known Bull 
and Hamsa series. This series is, however, die-struck. In the 
case of cast coins, bull to right is common and appears on the 
coins of Muladeva and Dhanadeva ; the bull to left appears 
only on one variety of the latter. Among the kings repre- 
sented in the square cast series, Muladeva and Visakhadeva are 
named after lunar mansions {nakshatras) ; the name Jyeshtha- 
datta would be a third one of the same series, the king being 
probably born on the Jyesbtha nakiJiatra- 

The time of Jyeshthadatta can at present be determined 
only- with the help of the pal^eog^aphy of his coin. Da opens 
to the left and ta has a remarkably long verticle. We can 
therefore, safely place Jyesthadatta early in the 2nd 
century B.C. 

AN UNDECIPHERED COIN 

I close this paper by illustrating a copper coin PL lA, i3 
in the Allahabad Municipal Museum Collection, which is blank 
on one side and has apparently a legend on the other, along 
witJa some symbols. The legend seems to be arranged circularly; 
its letters are clear, but I am unable to read them. My col- 
league Dr. V. S. Agrawala suggests that the coin may be a 
faked piece forged in modern times by a die-cutter, who had 
but an imperfect knowledge of ancient epigraphy. I am unable 
to offeirany suggestion. I hope that the publication of this coin 
will enable the scholar to offer suggestions about its decipher- 
ment, which may one day solve its mystery. If any collector 
has a similar but better preserved coin, he will help our task by - 
sending it for publication. 



TWO INTERESTING KAUSAMBI COINS. 

By Mr.. Subhendu Singh Roy, m.a., Burdwan, Bengal. 

Dr. Altekar has won the gratitude of the numismatists 
by bringing to light the names of several new kings of 
Kausambi from the very rich and varied coin collection of 
the Allahabad Municipal Museum, collected by Rai Bahadur 
B. M. Vyas of Allahabad. These discoveries will throw a 
flood of light on the history of the so-called ‘dark age’ of 
India. 

During the winter of 1943-44, I was fortunate to add 
several lots of coins to my collection from the different ancient 
sites of the United Provinces. These were either picked up 
by me locally in the ruins or purchased from the local 
inhabitants. The lots include, silver punch' marked coins, cast 
coins, copper coins of the Kushaua and the Gupta dynasties 
and also the issues of the Afghan Rulers of Delhi and Jaunpur. 
Acting on the advice of my learned friend, the Chief Editor 
of this Journal, I have since then, classified the coins 
comprised within each lot. While engaged thus, some coins 
which appeared to me to be new and unpublished, were 
selected for publication. Out of these I am publishing 
herewith two Kausambi coins. The rest I propose to publish 
in the next issue of this Journal. 

1. AN UNIQUE COIN OF BH1MA5ENA. 

A King named Bhimasena was long known to us from 
inscriptions only. There are a few inscriptions wherein his 
name occurs. The Bhita Seal Inscription^ refers to one 
Stz Bhimasena \ ' The Ginja Inscription^ records the 
name of one Maharaja' Sri Bhimseaa and is dated in the 
year 52. The scripts of the two inscriptions show that they 
belong to the same age. The style of the script of the Ginja 
Inscription is similar to that of the Kushanas. Hence it is 
generally held that the year 52 refers to the Saka Era. 
Dr. Jayaswal assigned it to eir, 300 A. D.^. But the style 
and the script would suggest its assignment to 2nd century 
A.D. The year is probably to be referred to the §aka era and 
Dr. Altekar has shown how this ruler was probably the first 
ruler of the dynasty and ruled from c. 125-150 A.D.'*. It is 

1. JS.I. YoL II, p. 805~ 

2. Luder *$ No. 906. 

3. History of India^ p. 109. 

4. Ganoa Nath Jha Research Institute Journal I. p, 154 


3 
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now generally believed that the rulers referred to in the two 
inscriptions are identical and that king Bhimasena or Maharaja 
Bhlmasena ruled in the KausambT region either independently 
or as a feudatory of the Kushanas towards the end of 
their rule. 


Inscriptions lately discovered from the Rewah State 
mention the name of Bhlmasena with his two successors 
Pothasiri and Bhada or Bhatadeva^. A coin of Pothasiri of 
familiar KausambT type is long known from Bhita.^ In a 
recent paper in this journal,^ Dr.. Motichandra contends that 
Bhlmasena group of rulers belongs to the dynasty of Magha 
kings and that they preceded Sivamagha group. Now that a 
coin of Bhlmasena is known, only the issues of Bhada or 
Bhatadeva remain to be identified. It may not be a matter of 
surprise if some day it is proved that Bhadramagha, known so 
long from his inscriptions and coins, is the same ruler as 
Bhada or Bhatadeva. I will now describe the coin of 
Bhlmasena in my collection. 


Metal 

Size 

Weight 

Shape 

Provenance 


Bronze (silver white) 

•55 

48 grs. 

Almost circular 
Bhita 


Obv. Tree in railing above; immediately below, a small 
nandlpada symbol; circular legend beginning at IX 
to the left of the railing legend in bold KushSna 
script, ^'Rajfio Bhi}m^rna\ is fairly clear, only 

the upper limb of j of jno has been preserved ; 
hhld is much blurred ; wa is distinct, sa is fairly 
clear, but its loop looks like a straight line and it 
has an a instead of ee matra by mistake. Only faint 
traces of na have remained. A.S,Ad\ 

Rev. Humped bull to 1 ; above traces of another symbol. 

PI* IB> 1 shows the coin in an enlarged size. PI. IB, lA 
gives a beautiful pencil impression of the obverse 
of the coin, where the whole legend can be clearly 
read with the exception of the damaged letter bhl. 


II. A NEW TYPE OF VARUNAMITRA’S COIN 
COUNTER-STRUCK 

Uptil now three coins^^ of Varunaniitra of the KausambT 
type have been published. Dr. Altekar has ’ published two of 

1 . J. X. S. L, Vol. II p. 99. rj. IS 

2. A. S. I. An, Benooru 1911-12, p. 66 

3. J. X. 8, I. Vol. II, p. 99. 

4. [The coin of Varuiiamitra, published ante V, p. 17, belongs to a ruler of 
of Abdoholihatra and so is unrelated to the present king of ICauSambi. A, 8, A. "I 
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his coins in J". N. S. J., VoL IV, p. 6, and tT. N'. Ss X, VoL-IV. 
p. 141 and the third coin is in the Indian Museum^, where late 
Dr. Smith classed it with the coins of Avanti and read^ the 
legend as ^^Tunimusd’^ ot *^ru7zct7n(xsa’\ But that it is a coin of 
Vamnamitra had been concluded by me some years ago after* a 
careful examination of the original piece. Although the name 
was then unknown to the numismatists, it struck me that 
the coin belonged to a king, the first letter of whose name 
was missing in the coin legend. The rest of the legend was 
certainly **rufi(X 77 iita*^ and I, therefore, concluded that it was 
Varunamitra^*. The type showed that it belonged to the 
Kausambi series. 

The fourth coin of Varunamitra, that I ^am describing 
below, belongs to my collection. Its reverse type is quite 
different from the reverse of the three known, coins of this king, 
and moreover it is countermarked. ^ will now describe the 


coin below : — 


Metal 

copper. 

Shape 

irregularly circular 

Size 

.45” 

Weight 

24 grs. 

Provenance 

Bhita. 


Obv. Above familiar Kosam tree in railing to r . ; blurred 
symbols to 1. ; below, the legend in a straight line 
“Varunami (ta)”. 

Out of the letters of this legend the plate shows only faint 
traces of the firsr letter va ; the next letter ru is fairly clear, 
its medial u sign being joined to the following nii, as on other 
earlier coins. The top of 7ta is just touching the railing of 
the tree above. Only the two horns of met can be seen after na , 
the remaining letters have not come on the flan of the coin. 

Rev. Lion running to t* ; above it a horizontal counter- 
mark of a combination of Nandipada symbol and V- 
topped banner (as Dr. Altekar would call it). Above 
it, some traces of the original Ujjain symbol and 
another symbol. 

PI. IB, 3. 

[A coin of a Kausambi king,...mitra, counterstruck 
precisely with the present symbol has been published by me ; see 
mite, IV pi. XII, 24 and p. 144. A. S. A,] 

l7 X. 3 ... 

2. Ifc b grafeilying to note thafe Mr. Allan in his Cat. of coins of Ancient 
India 'in B. M, has also read it as saeh and has assigned it to KauSambl. [Mr. A 
Ghosh has also saggested the attribution of this coin to Varni.iamitra ; ant«, 
V, p. 18. 4. S. 4.] 



A LEAD COIN OF SATAKARNI 
By Principal V. V. MIrashi, Nagpur 


This coin is from the cabinet of Mr. Hurmus Kaus of 
Hyderabad (Deccan) whose coin-collections have rescued so 
many kings from oblivion. In April last Mr. Kaus sent me 
three good ink impressions of the coin, one of which is 
reproduced in the accompanying plate. 

The coin" is one of lead, round in shape, with a diameter 
of *9". Its weight is 282 grains and it is illustrated in Pi. H. 
A, I. It has on the obverse the figure of a humped bull in 
high relief facing right, with a triangle-headed standard in 
front, which however is rather blurred. Above the bull appears 
the legend commencing at ix, and running along the edge of 
the coin. On the reverse are seen a number of symbols, the 
most prominent of which is the tree in railing which appears 
in the centre. To the left of the tree is seen the tri-ratna 
symbol and to its right the triangle-headed standard. Besides 
these, there is a spherical object on either side of the top of the 
tree. Below appear a gvastika to the left and another tri-ratna 
symbol to the right of the railing. The figure of the bull and 
the symbols are well formed though the coin is one of lead. 

This is one of the oldest coins of the Satavahanas. The 
legend raTio gara-Satakanasa (for rathfio siri-Satakanisa) is in 
Prakrit as on all coins of the Satavahanas. It means ‘(The 
coin is) of the king, the illustrious Satakarni’. The characters 
are of about the second century B. C. It may be noted that 
the horizontal bar of k is in the middle of the vertical, the 
vertical of n has not yet become elongated and the lower 
limp of t has not become round. In these respects the letters 
are of the same type as the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika^ 
vvhich has been referred to circa B. C. 150. Again, some of 
the symbols seen on the reverse appear only on the oldest coins 
of the Satavahanas. The triangular standard, for instance, 
is noticed only on very old Satavahana coins such as the 
copper coin® of SatavShana, the founder of the dynasty, and 
the potin coins® of Satakarni who was separated from him 
by two or three generations only, I would therefore identify 
this Satakarni with the son of Simuka Satavahana and the 
husband of Naganika, i.e., the third king mentioned in the 


1. Biibler, Indian Palaeography y Table II, columns XXIII-XXIV. 

2. J. S. Ly Vol. Vn, pp. 1-4. 

g. Bapson, Coins of the Andhras etc : (B. M. C.), Fi. I, Nos. 6, and 6. 
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Puranic list of the so-called Andhra rulers^. The coins 6! 
this king discovered so far were square -in form.* This is 
therefore the first round coin of this king to be discovered. ^ 

The provenance of the coin has not been recorded, but it 
seems to have .come from some central part of the Deccan. 
That bull-type coins were current in this part of the country 
is shown by the coins of Dimabhaga and Sebaka who, as 
I have shown elsewhere^, preceded the Satavahanas. Sata- 
vahana, the founder of the dynasty, introduced the elephant- 
t 5 ^pe in his dominion, but his descendant Satakarni seems tc 
have reverted to the bull-type which, being of long standing, 
was perhaps more popular. Bull-type coins of the Satavahanas 
are, however, rather rare. One instance of it occurs in 
Rapson’s Catalogue, P.28, Pi. V.G.P.5. This coin is also of lead, 
but it is almost square in shape and much smaller in size. Rapson 
describes the animal as a horse in the Catalogue, but in the 
Introduction p. Ixxvii, he doubts this description. The facsimile 
clearly shows however that it was a bull. Rapson doubtfully 
read the legend as \^gTia~\ sadana^ , but could not identify the 
king. Other bull-type small lead coins rectangular in shape, 
but without any legend, appear as Nos. 217-232, Pi. VIII *bf 
Rapson’s Catalogue^ * One other bull-type lead coin of the 
same period not yet deciphered figures as No. 1 in PI. XV 
illustrating Mr. G. Yazdani’s article in the Annd^ of the 
Bhandarkar Institute. Vol. XXII, pp. 171 f. 

Both the obverse and reverse types of the present coin 
connect it with variety C of the lead coins of Sadakana 
Kalalaya Maharathi*^, which come from the Chitaldrug 


1. Pargifeer, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 39. 

2. The rotxnd lead and potin coins (Nos. 1 and 2 in JElapson’s Catalogue) 
with the legend ra/lo siri Sdtasa were probably stmck by Satavahana the 
founder of the family and not by Satakarni as supposed by Eapson. See 
J. K. S. I. Vol. VII, p. 3. 

8. The discovery of the present coin disposes of the atbemafcive suggestion 
of Dr. Altekar {ante. Vol. VII, p. 3, n. 1) that the coin with the legend Earfino 
siri Sddavahanasa published by me -may have been issued by the prince 
Satavahana, the son of King Satakarpi, whose relievo appears in a oave at 
Napaghap This prince, according to Dr. Altekar, had Satavahana. as his 
personal name, while posterity knew him by his title Satakarni preserved in the 
Puranas. This view does not ap^ar to he correct. It is doubtful if the 
prince Satavahana of the Niinaghat inscription ever came to the throne, for the 
Puranas name Purnotsanga as the successor of Satakarni and it is not known 
whether he had Satavahana and Satakarni as his other names. ife seems best 
to attribute the present coin to Satakarni, the soh of Simuka, in view of its 
early characters and old symbols. 

4. J. N, S. L V-l -xnf, and VEI. pp 94-97. 

6. Catalogue,! . i. p Ixxvii. 

6. All these coins, according to Rapson, come however from Andhra- 

deto. 

7. Rapson, Coins of the Andhras etc., PI. VIII, No. 234. 
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District of the Mysore State The obverse of these coins 
also shows a humped bull, but the latter faces left, not right 
as on the present coin. The reverse has three symbols, the 
tree in railing in the middle, with nandipada to the left and 
the triangular standard to the right, all of which, similarly 
disposed, appear on the present coin also. These coins are 
attributed to a feudatory of the Satavahanas named Sadakana 
Kalalaya Maharathi. The fragmentary Nanaghat inscription 
mentions a Maharathi whose name also ended in Idpa and 
who appears to be introduced there as the father of Naganika, 
the queen of 5rI-Satakarni. Rapson identified this Maharathi 
with the prince who issued the coins. He took Tranakayiro 
incised under a relievo in the Nanaghat cave to be the personal 
name of this ruler and Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi to be his 
full title. This does not appear to be plausible. Sadakana 
is the Parkrit form of Satakarni®. If the Maharathi Trana- 
kayiro belonged to the Satakarni family, he could not have 
given his daughter NSganika in marriage to the king Satakarni. 

The only way in which we can reconcile all known data is 
to suppose that the name of Naganika’s father was Kalalaya 
and that he bore the title of Maharathi. He was appartenly a 
powerful feudatory of the Satavahanas and was matrimonially 
allied with the Imperial family. He must naturally have 
enjoyed considerable independence. He seems to have been 
allowed to issue his own coins — a privilege not allowed to 
ordinary feudatories, but he was required to mint them in 
the joint names of himself and the Emperor. Hence the 
coins bear the names of the Maharathi Kalalaya and also 
the Emperor Satakarni®. This is also indicated by the type 
of the coins which, as shown above, bears affinity to the 
monetory issues of the Emperor Satakarni both on the obverse 
and the reverse^. 


I. See also FJp, iVic?. Vol. VII, pp 50-51. In his article on a coin of this 
type, in J. iJ. ^ S. (1903), p. 297, Rapson says that some cf the coins were 
ooUeoted by Pearse in Karwar. The Mahfirathis were probably the chiefs of 
the Eastikas mentioned in ASoka^s edicts. They are grouped there with the 
Petenikas (people of the country near modern Paithan in the Nizam*8 State) 
which shews that they probably belonged to Westen Deccan. Several 
inscriptions of Mahiirathis have been found in the caves in Western India. 
J. R. A, S. (1903), pp, i. As stated below, one of their coins was fonnd at 
Karad in the Satdra District. 


r T sottenmg of t into d see the legend Siri SadaVilha- 

[wflsn] of the coin of Satavahana, J. N. S. L, Vol. Vllpp. 1-4. 

, lege^ad on old Satavahana coins begins at vii. It shonld be read 

sinnlarly on these coins alsa The correct reading would therefore appear to 
be Kalalaya Maharathisa Sadakapsa. 

4. Trapakayiro whose relievo appears in the Nanslghat cave was a 
oonfeemporMy feudatory who held the western districts of the Satavahana 
Empire. Ha was probably a brother of the dowager q^ueen Naganika and hence 
his relievo appears in the cave. His father Kalalaya must have lone 
been dead at the time the relievos were carved and the inscriptions were inoised. 
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Another coin of a' similar style in legend was discovered 
at Karhad in the Satara District of the Bombay Presidency 
and has been described by Dr. Altekar^. He reads the 
legend as Mula Sa[dakani]sa. As no name like Mala 
Satakarni appears in the Puranic list of Satavahana kings and 
the type* (lion on the obverse and the chaitya and tree in railing 
on the reverse) resembles another coin of Ka}alaya Maharathi, 
Dr. Altekar has suggested that Mula was perhaps the son of 
Kalalaya. This is possible, but we must explain the latter 
part of the legend (viz. Sadakana) as denoting the contem- 
porary Satavahana Emperor. On this coin the title Maharathi 
of the feudatory as well as rajan of the Emperor seem to have 
been omitted for want of space.^ 


1. J, A, S. B. {1986-SC), Num. Suppl. No. XLYI, pp. 16 f. 

2. If Sadakana (Batakarni) was the familj name of the Maharathis as 
sugge sted by Hultzsoh Ind. Vol. VII, p. 51), it is strange that it is nowhere 
mentioned in any of the inscriptions of the Maharathis. It is noticed only on 
their coins. 

[In further support of Prin. Mirashi's ingenious theory, It may he pointed 
out that in the case of the legend VasithiptUa Yilivdhuraj occurring on some 
coins from Kolhapur, Dr. R. G. Bhand;irkar has assumed that Vasithiputa 
was a diSerent personage frorn Vilivayakura, the former ruling at Paithan and 
the latter as his viceroy at Hippokuca (I.i,, 1920, p. 34 ; iJ.H.D. (3), p, 35). 
If this theory is accepted, the Kolhapur coinage also will have to be 
supported as a joint coinage. One important circumstance can however 
be pointed against it. On most of the coins, which are indisputably 
known to be joint isanos of an emperor and his feudatory or heir- apparent, 
the names of the two persons appear on difiereat sides ; they never appear 
on the same side and in the course of the same legend. Such for instance Is 
the case with the joint coins 'Issued by Lysias and Antialkidas, (B. M. 
XXXI, 2), A. Sfcrato I, (P. M C. Yol. I, V, 370), Aaes and Azilisea. 

Ibid, XII , “ 9 '■ and Spalahores, {Ibid, XIV, 874) Yononea and 

SpalagadamtjB {JuiJ, Xi 38'2) Spalarises and Azes, [Tbid^ XlY, 396), 
Gondophares and bis general and feudatory Aspavarman, {Ibid, XY, 86), 
Hermaios and Kujula Kadphises,. (Ibid, XYIl, 1) These however are all cases 
of foreign rulers and we need not suppose that the Satavahanas would 
necessarily have followed their example. Prin. Mirashi's theory that the 
coins with the legend Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi may be issues issued 
under the joint authority of the emperor Satakarni and his feudatory 
Kalalaya is thus a hypothesis which req_uireg further and stronger evidence 
before it can become acceptable. A, 8. A.] 


A NEW SATAVAHANA COIN 


By Principal V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 

The coin reproduced in PL II A, 2 is from, the cabinet 
of Mr. HurmuiJ Kaus of Hyderabad (Deccan). It is a coin of 
lead, round in shape, with a diameter of *75"^. Its weight is 
115 grains. It has on the obverse the figure- of an elephant 
in high relief, having the trunk in the normal position, facing 
left, with a spherical object over its back. The reverse has the 
usual Ujjain symbol, each orb of which has a pellet inside a 
double circle. 

In the absence of a legend it is difficult to identify the 
king who struck this coin. That he probably belonged to the 
Satavahana dynasty is however clear from the Ujjain symbol 
which occurs on the reverse of most of the potin and lead coins 
of the dynasty. The potin coins of several Satavahana kings 
discovered in the Deccan have also the device of the elephant, 
but the animal appears there with uplifted trunkD The recent- 
ly discovered copper coin^ Apilaka has, no doubt, an elephant 
with the trunk hanging down, but the animal faces right, not 
left as on the present coin. So none of these coins helps us in 
identifying the king who issued the present coin. 

There are however three lead coins square in shape which 
have a closely similar figure of an elephant. Their facsimiles 
appear as Nos. 16-18 in PL XV illustrating Mr. G. Yazdani’s 
article on the excavations at KonJapur in the Nizam’s State®. 
Fortunately, two of these coins bear a legend which is fairly 
clear in the facsimile. Though the blanks of these coins were 
square, their die was circular as shown by the incuse. I read 
the legend as f^sara ?] rano Gautamiputasa Sa[takanisa*]. These 
coins were therefore struck by the well-known Satavahana king 
Gautamiputra Satakanu who freed Northern Maharashtra from 
Saka domination. The present coin which in its device closely 
resembles the three coins from Kondapur niay likewise have 
been struck by the same Satavahana king. 

Several other Satavahana coins of various types are without 
legends. They were perhaps distinguished in ancient times 
by the symbols which appear usually over the back, but some- 
times in front, of the animal on the obverse. For instance, we 
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see a symbol resembling somewhat a flat-bottomed Brahml m 
on the coin of Apllaka. The coins of Yajfia Satakarni are 
characterised by the symbol of the crescent moon.^. Another 
symbol consisting of two curves cut by a vertical appears over 
the horse in coins No. 105 and 106 in Rapson’s Catalogue, which 
still remain unidentified. The spherical object without any 
rays over the back of the elephant which appears on the present 
coin may represent the full moon. If the identification proposed 
in this article is correct, it may be a distinctive feature of the 
iegendless coins of GautamTputra Satakarni. It has however 
to be admitted that such a spherical object has not been 
noticed on any coin of that king. The Koridapur coin No. 18 
bears a slight protuberance over the back of the elephant, 
but it does not exactly resemble the symbol on this coin* 


1. KapsoQ’s Catalogue of Coins of the Audhras etc.. Pi. V, No. 148 and 
G. P. 6. 

[Considering the striking resemblance in type of this coin with the pub- 
lished coins of GautamTputra Satakarni, I think that the proposed ideatifioation 
of Prin. Mirashi is very plausible. I am not however sure that the spherical 
object on the back of the elephaut can be regarded as a distinctive feature of the 
coins of Gantamiputca Satakarni. Pciu. Mirashi has admitted that it is so far 
not known to ooonr.on any inscribed coins of this ruler ; I may add that it 
occurs on some coins, which are oonjaotncely attributed by Rapson to Haritipntra. 
Catalgue^ p. 26 ; also ante, yol. VII, p. 5, This attribution is no doubt nnoertain. 
But it appears equally improbable that these coins were issued by Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. Prin. Mirashi’s observations in this connection however bring onfc the 
necessity of the kingwise study of the coin symbols of the Sutavahana coins. 

The type of the present coin, Elephant and Qjjain symbol is one of the 
types of the Andhrade^a coinage, Fabric B ; see a apson, pp. Ixxviii- 

Ixxix. in types 17 & 18 listed by Rapson at the above place, wo have however 
elephant to left and not to right on the obverse and the Qjjain symbol on the 
reverse. The provenance of the present coin is nob known, but I believe it vary 
probable that it belongs to AndhradeSa. The same probably is the case with the 
coin of ApTlaka which may have travelled to southern Kosaia (where it was 
found), from AndhradeSa. which is contiguous bo south Kosaia 

Type No. 17 of Andhrades’a was issued by Gautamiputra Sri Yajna 
Satakarni and continued by gcT.Rudra (No. 18). I’he present coin would show 
that it was Gautamiputra Satakauiii, who was the first to issue this type in 
4 AndhradeSa ; it was later continued by two of his successors. 


A* 8, Afl 



PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM BAIRAT 


By P. L. Gupta, Asst. Editor, Sainik, Agra. 


The eight silver punch-marked coins, which are the subject 
of this paper, were discovered at Bairat in Jaipur state, about 
52 miles northeast of the capital. They have been illustrated 
on plate IV (b) in ‘ Archarologieal Mmams and ExcavationB at 
Bairat'’ by Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni, but their symbols 
have not been properly identified. 

I had an opportunity to examine these coins during my visit 
to Jaipur in 1944 with the kind office of Mr. Hanuman Prasad 
\ aisya, Curator of the State Museum and the then officiating 
Suprintendent of Archaeology and Historical Research, Jaipur 
State. The illustration of the coins are reproduced here in 
plate ilB. from the block kindly lent by him. The coins, except 
Nos. 6 and 7, are fairly worn out. We now proceed to describe 
them. For facility of reference we give below a plate contain 
ing the sixteen symbols on these coins, arranged consecutively. 
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COIN 7. Oblong with tw'O corners clipped off. Size 
■9"x. 5"x. 04". Weight 49.25 grains. PI. HB, i. 

Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni describes the obverse of the coin 
as having ‘five or six well-preserved symbols’ and mentions that 
one of them is ‘large crescent w’ith projection in the middle 
and thick ends, dot in r. or 1. half ; probably not found on 
any other coins’. The coin is very much worn, but has all the 
five marks, though incomplete ; four of them may be identified 
as marks la (complete on middle left side), 2 (partly punched 
Ou the upper middle side), 5 (superimposed by mark la and 
only lower part i.e. hill is clear below' the mark la)^ 8 (two 


1. M . A . 3 . 1., No. 69, p. 50-58. 
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fishes out of four are clear on the lower right side). The fifth 
mark is indistinct between the two clips. Tho coin is of Class 
A of the large Taxila hoards It may either be the coin of 
variety (with bull as the missing mark)^ or A24 (with frog as 
missing mark)^. On the reverse of the coin Rai Bahadur Sahni 
has noticed a dim symbol, but actually on the coin is a 
three-arched hill clearly punched (with or without crescent). 
A considerable part of the symbol can be seen in PI. II B, i. 

COIN 2. Oblong with one corner clipped off. Size 
’8"'' X '35 X ’06", weight 44.25 grains. PI, IIB, 2. (2nd in the 1st 
row). 

The coin is more w^orn out than the above coin and only 
traces of symbols are visible on it. According to Rai Bahadur 
Sahani, the coin has four symbols, two of which resemble those 
on coin No 1. But dim traces of marks la, 3a, and 11 only 
are identifiable. On the reverse R, B. Sahani has observed dim 
traces of one or two symbols, but at least two symbols 
(6 and 15) are clear on the original coin, 

COIN 3. Oblong with one corner cut off. Size, *7" x *35" 
X ’03" ; weight 43 grains. PI, IIB, 3. (1st in the 2nd row). 

The coin is worn out and symbols are net clear, but all the 
five symbols may be identified as marks lb (in the middle 
lower part, faded, 3a (on the upper right corner near clip), 6 
(lower right corner, only crescent and upper arch is clear), 10 
(on lower left corner) and 12 (upper left corner). The coin 
is same as 40 J| of Babu Durga Prasad’s classification^ , II.I. 
a of Patraha hoard® and II.I, a of on the reverse, as 

Rai Bahadur Sahani has observed, there is an indistinct trace 
of a symbol, 

COIN 4, Square with one corner cut off Size -55" x *5" x 
•03" ; weight 48.3 grains- PI. IIB, 4. (2nd in the 2nd row). 

Rai Bahadur Sahani has observed on the obverse of the 
coin *six well preserved symbols including three -arched sign 
with three big dots on the corner’. But on the examination of 
the coin, I found only four identifiable marks, 1 a (Upper left 
corner near the edge), 3a (lower right corner), 6 (upper left 
corner) and 9 (upper right corner). . The fifth mark is indistinct 
and unidentifiable. The coin is the same as 40 A of Babu 


' 1. [The hill may or may not ha^e had the animal on it. Chief editor.] 
2. 29 A 5 of B. Dnrga Prasad’s classification {N. S. Vol. XLV pi, X1Y| ; 
IILIY. g of Patraha hoard {U.A.S.L No. 62. p. 81) ; B. M. C. VI. III. g. 

8. 29 Oj of B. Darga Pd. classificatiou {N3. VoL XLV, pL XV) ; III, V, 
d. of Patraha hoard [M.A.S.1. No, 62. p. 84) BM C. VI R, d. 

4. N. iSf. Vol. XIV pi. XX, 

5. AS*I.62. p.2. 
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Durga Prasad’s classification^ ; II.III. of Patraha hoard^ and 
ILIIL of On the reverse Rai Bahadur Sahni identifies 

a symbol as ‘crescent and trident back to back’, but they are 
clearly two symbols, which are so closely punched that they 
look like one symbol and have become indistinguishable. 

COIN 5. Square. Size. 45" x *42" x *09". Weight 50*75 
grains. PI, IIB, 5 {3rd in the 2nd row). 

Rai Babadaur Sahni mentions four symbols on the obverse 
of the coin, but as the coin is much worn, out, only parts of 
marks lb and 3 b (upper and lower right corner respectively) 
could be identified. On the reverse the Rai Bahadur sees 
‘crescent with pointed projection in the middle and bifurcated 
ends etc.’ but on the coin it is clearly nothing but the peacock- 
on* the-hill symbol (mark 16). 

COIN 6 . Circular or oval. Diam. * 6 ". Weight 51*7 grains, 
PJ. IIB, 6 . (1st in the 3rd row)* 

The coin is in fresh mint condition with all the 5 well 
preserved symbols la, 4, 9, 7 and 13 on the obyerse and the 
symbol 9 on the reverse. The coin is the same as 32 A 3 of Babu 
Durga Prasad’s classification®, II. V. of Patraha hoard ^ and 
of the group II. IV of B, M. O. 

COIN 7. Circular or oval. Diam * 6 " thickness *05". 
Weight 52*25" grains. Pb IIB, 7 . (2nd in the 3rd row). 

The coin is in a well preserved condition but not as good 
as coin 6 . All the five marks on the obverse are clear and are 
lb, 3b, 6,9 and 14. On the the reverse is the mark 9 and the 
traces of another mark. The coin is the same as 40A 3 ^ 3 ^ of 
Babu Durga Prasad’s classification® and II. Ill, c of Patraha 
hoard and II.III. b of B. M. C. 

COIN 8 . Circular. Diam. * 6 ". thickness *05". Weight 
48.75 grains. PI. IH B 8 (3rd in the third row). 

The coin is considerably worn out and traces of only 4 
marks are visible on the coin, out of which marks lb, 3 a, and 6 
are identifiable. On the reverse Rai Bahadur Sahni finds one 
dim and unfamiliar symbol, but it is the familiar symbol 
‘crescnt-on-the-bill. 

It is clear that all the punch -marked coins of this hoard 
are of known varieties and as such they deserve no particular 
attention. But as Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal has pointed 
out in his presidential speech at the Annual meeting of the 

1 , N. S. XLY pi. XVIII 

2 . M A. 8. L 62. p 12. 

8. N. S. XLV pi. XV. 

4. AT. A. 8. L 62 p. 24. 

6. 2^. S. XIV pL XVIII. 

6. M. A. 8. I. 62, p. 18, 
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Numismatic Society of India at Jaipur in 1942^, they are 
important because they enable us to determine the relative 
chronology of the symbols and varieties of the punch-marked 
coins with the help of the 28 datable Greek and Indo-Greek 
coins, that were fomid along with these coins. 

I he Greek coins of this hoard included one coin of 
Heliokles {circa 140 B. C.), a son of Eucratides, and the last 
king of Bactria ; one of Indo Greek king Appollodotos ; 16 of 
Menander ; one of Antialkidas and 6 of Hermaios (20-40'A.D.)^ 
The association of the piinch-markd coins with these coins 
apparently indicates that they were hoarded along with them 
some time between 140 B. C. and 40 A. D. or a little later. 

According to the obverse symbols the punch-marked coins 
may be classiffed in following three classes: — 

(I'j Coins 1 and 2 are of eaxdier or pre-Maury an varieties 
and belong to class A of the bigger Taxila hoard, which has 
been dated as the currency in vogue about circa 317 B. C. on 
the basis of the two Greek coins found along with the hoard, 
one of Alexander the Great and the other of his successor 
Philip Aridaeus {circa 317 B.C.)®. 

(2) 5 coins (coins Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8) are the Mauryan 
coins, as they have the crescent on the hill mark, the Imperial 
symbol of the Mauryas^. This is also supported by the fact that 
while the bigger Taxila hoard referred to above has no coin with 
this conspicuous mark, coins of another hoard of 175 punch- 
marked coins from the same site, found along with a gold coin 
of Diodotus {circa 248 B. C.), which were all new at the time of 
deposit, have this crescent on the hill symbol.^ This fairly 
fixes the date of the currene}- of the coins having that symbol. 

(3) The single coin (coin No. 6) is quite different from the 
coins of above two groups. Babu Durga Prasad has assigned the 
coins of this variety to group (1) i, e. pre-Mauryan® and Mr. 
Bhattacharya to group (2) i, e, Mauryan.*^ But to me it is 
rather post- Mauryan than pre-Mauryan or Mauryan audits 
date of issue or currency may be assigned with some certitude 
with the help of the associated Greek coins, and a third date 
may be added to the chronology of the punch-marked coins. 

1. J. N. S. L Vol. v. p, 6. , ^ 

2 [The coins of Hermaios continued to be issued even after his death 
(c, 60 B. O.) tin the time of Kadphises I (c 60 A. D.) The coin illustrated 
by B. B. Dayarm Sahani in his report is artiabioally fine and has the archaic 
forms of S and O and so may be attributed to Hermaios himself and bo 
placed in c. 50 B. 0. Chief Editor,'] 

5, Jf . A. S. L 59, p. i. 

4. N. S. Vol. XL VII p. 61-67. 

6, M. A. S, I., 69, p. 81. 

6, N. S. XliV. PI. 

7. M.A, 3. I., 62. p. 24 
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Babu Durga Prasad in his monograph contended that there 
is a hoard ftom Ahraura (district Mirzapur) purchased by Mr. 
Srinath Shah of Benares, which does not contain any coin 
with crescent-on-the-hill symbol^, but has the coin of the present 
variety*. A reference to the plates No. XVII — XX of Babu 
Durga Prasad (N. S. XIV) however shows that the hoard did 
contain the coins with the crescent-on-the-hill symbol ; he 
himself has illustrated them. Babu Srinath Shah still possesses 
the coins of this hoard which have the-crescent-on-the hill 
symbol. Thus it is clear that the Ahraura hoard was not 
apre-Mauryan deposit. 

So far only one hoard is known as having no coins with 
crescent' on-the-hill symbol, which can be assigned to pre-Mau- 
ryan period, and that is the bigger hoard from Taxila referred 
to above. On the other hand the board no. 3 from Rairh 
(Jaipur State) has no pre-Mauryan coins and has all the coins 
with crescent on the hill symbol®. None of these ttvo hoards 
have any coin of the variety under discussion ; it, therefore, follows 
that the variety is definitely not pre-Mauryan or Mauryan. 

The coin itself has no crescent-on-the-hill mark on either 
side, ^ Messrs. Durga Prasad^, Bhattacharya® and Puri® have 
described a number of coins of the variety, but none of them 
refers to the Mauryan symbol on either side of the coins. In 
its absence or in absence of any other evidence it is hardly fair 
to attribute it to the Mauryan period. 


It is further noteworthy that most of the hoards of the 
punch marked coins contained a very small number of the 
coins of this type, as will be clear from the table given below ; — 


HOARD 

NO. 

OF COINS 

groups 


1. Patraha'*' 



1 

2 

3 


1703 

442 

1327 

216 

2. Laiganj Tahsil 

(Azamgarh)® 


331 

66 

263 

2 

3. Rairh (hoard no. 1.)® 

326 

141 

82 

43 

4. do do 

2 

99 

43 

20 

4 

5. do do 

4 

525 

348 

57 

28 

6. do do 

5 

1983 

1027 

417 

58 


1. N. S. -XliVII p, 73 

2, XLV. PI. 15. 

8i K. N. Puri, Excavations at Bairh, pis. XXVU— XXIX 
4. N. S. XLV. Pi. 70 

6. M, A, S. J., 62, p. 24-32 (olass II. V.) 

6* Excavations at Eairh^ jph XXTX 

7. M, A* iS. J. 62 p. 93-94 

8. Uapnbiislied hoard in my csoUeofeion. 

9. Ssscavations at Bairh^ pi XXttt 
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The paucity of a paiticular coin type in any board can be 
assigned to one of the following two reasons : — 

1. The coin-type was the currency long before the hoar- 
ding and as the time passed on, its number diminished. 

2. The coin-type was issued shortly before the hoarding 
and had not wide currency till then. 

In the former case the coins will be light in weight and 
worn out in look due to their long currency and in the later 
caste they will be fresh in look and heavy in weight in compa- 
rision with other coins of the hoard. It is further 7ioteworthy that 
the 'present coin is the heaviest in the hoard and has a fresh look . 
The heavy weight and the freshness of the present coin is not 
merely an accident as may be alleged. The two coins of 
Lalganj Tahsil hoard, which is in my collection and is still 
unpublished, are also as fresh as the present coin and heavier 
than the other coins of the hoard. This clearly shows that the 
coins were not in currency long before they were hoarded. 

Keeping all these facts in view, it will not be far fetched to 
conclude that the coins of this vari ty were issued after the fall 
of Mauryas and ai'e the coins of one of the latest varieties, 
which were replaced by the silver Greek coins in the 2nd century 
B. C. As indicated by the association of the Greek and Indo- 
Greek coins in the present hoard, the earliest date of issue bf 
this variety may be assigned with certitude to some time in the 
early part of the second century B. C. ; possibly it may have 
been issued even a century later. 

A NOTE ON SYMBOLS ILLUSTR.ATED ON PAGE 24 

The marks la, 2, 3a and 4 have been shown in the plate 
slightly different than those usually recognised i. e., the central 
portion of the symbols has been shown as a solid circle instead 
of a dot within a circle as is in the symbol 3b. This is no 
novelty of the present coins. In fact this is a sub-variety of 
the Sun and the Chakra symbols which are found on many 
coins along with the usual variety of these symbols ; but so far 
no notice has been taken of thi.s fact. I have discussed it in 
detail in a seprate paper which will be presented at some later 
date. In the meanwhile, I would like to draw the atteutton of 
the scholars to this fact. 



FOUR NEW COINS FROM MATHURA 

By Mr. M. Nagar, M.A., Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

The ancient site of Katra Kesavadeva, situated miles 
outside the holy city of Mathura, is a veritable mine of archaeo- 
logical finds. It has recently yielded a number of coins which 
on account of their immense numismatic value, have been 
acquired for the coin cabinet of the Curzon Museum of Archaeo- 
logy, Mathura. In the following paragraphs four of these 
coins (PI, lie, Figs i-4) are described as they are rather rare. 

I. A Coin of Mihirakula^ 

Metal : Copper; Size; 75''', Wt: 51 grs. 

Shape : round ; fabric, die-struck. 

Obv ; Within beaded border crude bust of king to right. 

Marginal legend ^ 

Rev. Within dotted border, Bull standing on a horizontal 
line in front of a trident or standard. Above cres- 
cent. Below the line sjJTf [ |q: ] in characters of 
circa 6th century A. D. PI. IlC, i. 

Coins of Mihirakula, the famous Huna king who ruled 
during the first quarter of the 6th century A. D., though scares 
are not unknown. The Indian Museum Calcutta, has got a 
number of his coins, all of one type, one of which has been repro- 
duced by Dr. Smith.* .Another coin of the same variety has 
been illustrated by Rapson in his TiuUan Coim.^ In all these 
coins, however, the standard before which the bull is standing 
in the coin under review is absent. It, therefore, presents a 
rare variety of the coins of Mihirakula and is hence important.* 

2. A Counterstruck Coin of Mihirakula. 

Metal ; Copper ; Size : '65", Wt. : 41 grs. 

Shape ; Irregullar round, fabric : die-stnick. 

Obv. Within dotted border bust of king to right super- 
imposed with a chaJeru or solar symbol and a few 
indistinct letters probably, 

Rev. Within double beaded border a bull standing on a 
horizontal line in front of trident, above a crescent 

1. I am indebted to my esfccemd giirUi Dr. Altekar, foe the correct identifi- 
cation of this coin. 

2. J. M. 0. Vol. I. PI. XXY. 5. 

3. Section 106, PL lY. 21. 

4. [An object somewhat resembling a standard can however bee seen on some 
coins of this ruler, published by Prinsep, Bssaija, Vol I, PL xxxiv, No 1 
and by Cunnigham in Coins of Later Indo'ScythiaTiSt PL VIII, Nos. 1 and 2 
Chi^f Sditor] 
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Below ^ [ q[: j in characters of circu 6tfa 
century A. D- PI. HC, 2 . 

The coin is identical with No. 1 except that it is counter- 
struck by a king whose identification is not possible for want of 
sufficient evidence on the coin. Still the superimposed chakra 
and the beaded double border go a long way to prove that the 
coin is a connterstruck one. 

CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE 

The coin published here by Mr. Nagar is a very important 
one. Chakra appears among the s\’mbols occurring on the coins 
of Toramana, who was the predecessor of Mihirakula; on several 
of his copper pieces, where the field on the reverse is divided 
into two parts, the upper part shows a cliahra, and the lower 
part gives a part of the legend giving the king’s name 
Toramana. This wheel has spokes within and dots around 
its rim, and was probably in tended. to be a symbol of the Sun, 
who may have been a tutelary deity of Toramana, as we may 
infer from the name Mihirakula which he gave to his son. 
These coins are illustrated in Rapson, 1. C., PI. IV, . 19 ; 
jT. M. (7., XXV, 4; Cunningham, Later I ndo- Scythians, PL VH, ' 
16 ; Prinsep, Essays on Indian Antiquities, PL XXXIV, 6.17.18. 
The chakra appears as one of the symbols on the reverse on 
some Huna coins of the Kushana-Sassanian type, illustrated by 
Prinsep in his PL XXXIV, 7 and referred to above. An 
examination of the original coin made it clear to me that 
the wheel is counterstruck on the face of the king and not vice 
versa. Since the former is the case, some immediate successor 
of Mihirakula who wanted to revive the old symbol so 
popular in the reign of Toramapa may be responsible for 
this counterstriking. If the latter had been the case, it would 
have been an instance of Mihirakula seeking to eliminate 
from his coinage all symbols that smacked of a respect to 
any god like the Sun or Vishnu. For, he was a staunch 
Saivite ; an inscription from Mandsore describes how he 
never bent his head before any god other than Siva ; C£. 

Since, however, the wheel has been counter •struck, it is 
clear that the restriker is a ruler later than both Taramana 
and Mihirakula. But this particular coin seems to have been 
originally issued by Toramana, then restamped by Mihirakula 
and then counterstruck by a third ruler ; for on the obverse, 
in the left half of the coin, one can see faint traces of the 
earlier legend Sri Tora, It is therefore very likely that the 
present coin is a piece of Toramana reissued by Mihirakula 
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after restamping it with his own portrait and legend, and 
later counterstruck by a third ruler with the symbol of chakra* 

3. A Coin of King Tijyavega (?) 

Metal : copper ; size : *6'' wt. : 28 grs. 

Shape : irregular round ; fabric : cast 

Obv, Entirely worn out. 

Mev* Symbols worn out. Legend is rather doubtful but 
seems to be Tijyavega (sa) i. e. ‘of Tijyavega in characters of 
late 3rd century B. C. Pi. HC, 3. 

King Tijyavega is so far absolutely unknown to us 
either from coins or inscriptions or literature. It is therefore 
difficult to fix his age or determine his dominion. This 
difficulty is further aggravated by the absence of symbols on 
the coin. But as the coin has been discovered from the old 
site of Kesavadeva temple at Mathura, it may be taken as 
indicating that Tijyavega was a king of Mathura, who 
flourished in the last quarter of the 3rd century B. C., 
preceeding Gomitra (220-200 B. C.) 

The reading Tijyavega, however, does not appear to be 
free from doubt and I shall be much obliged if some scholar 
suggests a better and more accurate reading. 

4. A Coin of Agachaini(tapada^ 

Metal : copper; size : .56" wt. : 58 grs. 

Shape ; round ; fabric : die-struck. 

Obv* Sejant lion 

Rev* Tree within railing- Marginal Br^lhml legend 
beginning at III Agachaml[tapada)* PJ. IIC, 4. 

It is not for the first time that the coins of (Agodaka) 
AgSehami (tapada) have been found. Mr. Allan has published 
some coins of this republic.^ A coin of this republic was also 
published by Smith though the reading given by him is 
somewhat different from what it actually exists on the coin*. 
Cunningham has also referred to a coin of this Janapada, 
though he has not reproduced the same^. In recent years a 
hoard of coins was found in excavations ^ in 1938-39 from 
Agroha in District Hissar (Punjab) by the Archaeological 
Survey of Iiidia^. These coins are all square and bear on 
the obverse Tree within railing and on the reverse Bull or Lion. 
The present coin is important as the lion on its reverse is much 
clearer than that on other specimens, specially that on the British 
Museum®. It would also tend to show that there was brisk 
intercourse between Agrodaka and Mathura. 

n Oat. of Coins in British Musevm, Ancient India, pp 2S2-38S- 
2. I. M. 0. Vol. I. p. 206. No. 11. PI. zxiii. 12. 

8. 0. 0. M. L, p. 2. Nos 4-5. 

4. J. N. S. L vol. iv. Pi. I. P. 49. 6. Allan : op. eU. PL Xlv, 88. 



A NEW COIN OF KSHATRAPA HAGAMASHA 
By M. M. Nagar, M. A., Provincial Museum, Lucknow 

During the first century B. C. Mathura and its neighbouring 
districts were governed by a danasty of kings who styled 
themselves as Kshatrapas. The first two rulers of this dynasty 
were probably Hagana and Hagamasha. Numismatic evidence 
shows that for some time they ruled simultaneously and struck 
coins conjointly. Subsequently the latter came into power and 
struck independently a large number of copper coins. These 
coins bear on obverse goddess LakshmT standing facing on a 
peculiar symbol between a river and tree with Brahmi legend 
on the margin, and on reverse a horse. But recently a new 
variety of coins of this king has come to light which is described 
bel(jw. This coin was purchased from a dealer for the 
coin cabinet of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, wherein it 
is now deposited ; its No. is 10180. Its exact provenance is 
unknown. 

Metal : copper ; size : -68", wt : 65 grs. 

Shape : irregular round ; fabric: cast. 

Obv. Tree within railing. To right river. Below a symbol. 
Marginal Brahmi legend; Khatapa j^«a] [Ha] gasama 
standing for Ragamaihata, i. e., (the coin) ‘of Khastrapa 
Hagama (sha)’. 

Rev' Horse walking left. 

PI. lie, 5. 

The coin under review is important, firstly because it 
differs from the usual coins of Hagamasha by the absence of 
the figure of Lakshnii pR reverse, which is replaced by 
tree within railing, and secondly because of the curious position 
of the letters of the legend. Evidently the reversing of letters 
sa and ma is due to die-sinker’s oversight, while the absence of 
the tha which was to follow raa on the coin is due to want of 
space. It will be significant to note in this connection that 
this is not the first instance Of die-cutter’s negligence so far as 
the coins of this king are concerned, as the British Museum 
possess another coin of Hagamasha in which the letters of 
the legend have been interchanged as gaihamt^a for 
Hagamasha.^ 

1 Allan : B, M. 0., Ancient Indin P. IM, coin no. 01 PL »tvL 6. 

I am indebted to m7 friend Dr. T. S. Agrewnla A., Ph D., D. Litt.. lor 

kindly dcamiig xny attention to tMt ooia* 



A NEW KOSALA hoard OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 


Mk. K, D. Bajpai, M. a., Curzon Museum of 
Archaeology, Mathura 

A hoard of 22 silver punch- marked coins was discovered 
about three years back in the foundations of the house of the 
Manager, Court of Wards, Hardoi City, Rai Sahib Babu 
Janeshwar Das, who was then occupying the house as Special 
Manager, took charge of the hoard and sent it for examination 
to Dr, V. S, Agrawala, Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
who very kindly handed it over to me for decipherment.^ 

All of these coins are standard karshapa?ias, each weighing 
about 32 rattis. 

The coins mostly belong to classes VI and II of the 
As I am not illustrating them here, I shall give a detailed 
description of the symbols occurring on them, so that the 
numismatists may know the varieties of symbols common on 
punch-marked coins current in a part of Kosala. 

Most of the coins have symbols on the obverse. The Sun, 
the Six-armed Symbol, the Bull, the Hare-on-Hill and the 
Elephant occur on eight out of the 22 coins. Some times the 
Branch occurs as an additional symbol on some of them. On 
12 other coins the Crescent-on-the Hill is substituted for the 
Bull, otherwise the remaining symbols being mostly the 
same. In one case the Sun and the Six-armed Symbol appear 
along with Bull, the Elephant and the Crescent-on-the Hill. 
Caduceus is rather rare on the coins in this lot ; it appears on 
the obverse only in three cases. Among other rarer symbols on 
the obverse may be mentioned triangle-headed banner with two 
taurines on either side of its staff and a central knob surrounded 
by four taurines or semi-circles. 

In two cases the reverse is plain. Thirteen coins have only 
one symbol on the reverse ; among them the Crescent-on-Hill 
occurs in five cases, Caduceus in fwo cases (in one of which it 
also appears on the obverse), the Sun, in one case, the circle 
with a dot and a circle within in two cases, and a rectangle 
with two diagonals iu one case, Tw^o coins have two symbols 
on the reverse, one has got three and two have got four. In 
one of these cases, three spoked wheels appear along with a 

1. lam indebtea fcoDr. Agcawala for me to identify some of 

By IQ bole. 
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circle with a dot in the centre. In one case the elephant 
appears along with another symbol which is only partly visible, 

[Among the varities represented in this Kosala hoard it 
will be seen that we have the followir.g in the BrituTi Museum 
Catalogue — 

Class VI, Group III var. c : Sun, Six-armed Symbol, 

Hair-on-hill, Bull and Ele- 
phant ; six coins 

Class VI, Group III var. a : As above, but Branch instead 

of Bull ; one coin. 

Class VI, Group II var. c: Sun, Six-armed Symbol, Ele- 
phant, Hill and Trangle- 
headed banner with two 
taurines on either side ; one 
coin. 

Class VI, Group II I var. a : Sun, Six-armed Symbol, Ele- 
phant, Hare on-Hill and 
Branch ; two coins. 

Class II, Group III var. h : Sun, Six-armed Symbol, Cre- 
scent-on- Hill, Caduceus; one 
coin. 

Class II, Group IV var. a : As above, the 5th Symbol being 

Knob with four semi-circles 
around. In the jB. M, (7., 
another symbol is attached to 
the last tnep.tioned symbol ; 
two coins, but in one the 5th 
symbol is indistinct ; one coin. 

One coin resembles Class Vi, Group TIC var, c, but has 
Tree within roiling instead of the Bnll ; another also resembles 
the same variety but has Crescent-on-the-Hill instead of the 
Tank with four fish ; a third one resembles var. c of this class 
and group but has Crescent-on-the-Hill instead of the Bull. 

It will be thus seen that most of the coins of the present 
hoard belong to Classes II and VI df the British Museum 
CataloguBy which are closely connected together and which have 
been attributed by the late Babu Durga Prasad and Mr. Allan 
to the Maury an period. The present hoard therefore seems to 
have been buried during the upheaval that was caused at the 
break up of the Mauryan Empire. Editor^ 



FURTHER LIGHT ON THE TERRITORY 
OF THE KUNINDAS. 

By Mr* S. C* Kala, M*A., Curator, Allahabad Museum. 

Last summer when I was in Garhwal, I went to 
Srinagar, the old capital of the Garhwal kingdom, to examine 
the collections of Lala Manohar Lai, a premier Rais of the 
place, now dead. He very kindly allowed me to examine 
his pothikhana ag he called it. Besides a large number of 
Kangra miniatures and illustrated Mss. of the Moghul period 
I happened to see a good hoard of coins in his collection. 
Along with the recent coinage of Hyderabad, Nepal and Oudh 
t came across some coins of the Knnindas. I examined them 
very carefully and the results of my study are discussed below 
The coins are of the usual type,^ but they show some variations. 
On the obverse we have the usual deer facing a female, with 
the usual symbols above the deer. But the deer faces to left 
instead of to right, which is its usual position. The reverse 
shows the usual symbols, tree within railing, six arched hill etc. 
The obverse has the usual legend in Brabm! and the reverse 
in Kharoshtri.* 

I enquired from Lala Manohar Lai regarding the pro- 
venance of th^e coins. He informed that a hoard of 1000 
coins was discovered in the year 1880 in village Sumari, just 
above the town of Srinagar — the old capital of the Rajas of 
Garhwal. The hoard was brought to Lala Manohar Lai’s 
father Lala Bal Govind who was a prominent money changer 
of the time. The coins were subsequently melted down but 
Lala Manohar Lai, who was then very young, kept some coins 
out of sheer curiosity. These coins remained in his possession 
till the time of his death (1944).- No scholar ever knew of the 
collections of Lala Manohar Lai. When the Late Rai Bahadur 
Harikrishau Raturi, Dewan of Tehri state, undertook the 
writing of a systematic History of Garhwal in the yeaf 1928, he 
visited the house of Lala Manohar Lai in order to enquire 
about certain matters. At that time he saw these coins. He 
took a photograph of one of the coins and made a vague and 


1. ALlaii— Corns of Ancient India, p. 169. 

2. It is to be regretted that IaIa Manohajf £*1 U dead. It is therefore 
difficult to procure a fresh photograph of the ooiaf A rough sketch of the (»in 
ia printed in the History of Garhwal by the late H. K. Eaturi and even though 
the coin is roughly printed, certain features of it have come out very clear. On 
the basis of this photograph alone it can ba judged that the coin is of a new 
variety. 
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passing reference of the hoard in his book^. Lala Manohar 
Lai further informed me that similar coins were brought 
to him from Bahttisera and Dewal-Garb, places quite near 
to the town of Srinagar in Garhvval State* 

The three find places of the Kuninda coins are all within 
a radius of 10 miles and are also places of antiquarian interest. 
The importance of these finds lie in the fact that they throw 
fresh light on the territory of the Kunindas. Cunningham was 
of opinion that the Kunindas occupied the hill districts on both 
the sides of Sutlej*. Their coins have been further found at 
Tappa Mewa in the Hamirpur District of the Punjab, Sunet 
near Ludhiyana, Karnal, Jwalamukhi and Behat near 
Saharanpur,. The provenance of the coins shows that the 
Kunindas roughly occupied the narrow strip of land lying 
between Jamuna and the. Sutlej at the* foot of the Siwalik 
hills*. 

The discovery of the Kuninda Coins in the very heart of 
Garhwal proves that the territory of the Kunindas must have 
included the hilly districts of Kumaun. About seventeen years 
ago Mr. J, C. Powell Price had also discussed the probability, 
of the Kunindas ruling in the Hill Districts*. A similar 
statement was made by Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal who 
succeeded in procuring certain coins of the Kunindas from 
Srinagar®. 


1. HarlkriahBua Raturi — Qarhwal Ka Itihas^ F. 241. (Gailiwali Pre®f, 
Dehradan). 

2. Gnnnigham — Coins of Ancient India, p. 70. 

8. Allan — Coins of Ancient India, p. oiii. 

4 . J. U P. B, S.— vol 17, Part II, 1980, pp. 9—14. 

5. Ibid p. 10, 



CRESCENT ON THE GUPTA COINS. 

By Mr. P- E. Gupta, Asst. Editor, Sainik, Ag-ra. 

On the following Gupta coins a crescent is seen to the 
left of the king’s head above the standard : — 

1. Samudragupta, Standard type {B. M. C. pi. I, 1-4) ; 
Archer type (B. M. <7., pi. IV, 5-6) ; Battle-axe type (J5. M. 0._ 
pi. IV, 11-12). 

2. Chandragnpta II, Archer type (B. M. C. PI. VII, 
12-14) ; Horseman type, class I and II (B. M. C. pi. X, 3-5 ; 
10-12). 

Mr. Allan, holding the view that the early Gupta coins 
are the ctose copy of the later coins of Knshana type and there 
is hardly any change in the details of the coins, traced the 
origin of this crescent to the letter O in the original Greek legend, 
which on such coins has degenerated into a crescent^. 

This conld have been true about the coins of Samudra- 
gupta, but as is noted above, the coins of Chandragupta II 
also, which display considerable originality of type, have this 
symbol. The crescent is also seen on the coins of Chandra- 
gupta-Kumaradevi type, above between the heads of the king 
and the queen (B. O. pi. I). And recently Mr. J. K. Agrawal 
has published a coin of Archer type of Samudragupta, which 
has the crescent over the head of the king*. There is another 
coin of standard type of ibis king in the Lucknow Museum, 
which has the crescent over the king’s head.® Keeping 
this fact in view, which was not before Mr. Allan, Mr. Agrawal 
asserted that the crescent did not descend from Greek 
O, as crescent is an ancient symbol originally appearing on 
the indegenous Punch-marked coins Its reoccurrence on the 
Gupta coins is therefore purely a matter of sequence^. But the 
chief editor of this journal, Dr. A. S. Alteker, did not agree 
with him and considered his arguments weak and suppored Mr. 
Allan’s view in his editorial note.®' 

The position of the crescent on all these coins is such 
tJaat it may become plausible to suggest that it is the corrupt 
form of the Greek whether it is placed over the standard 
or the head of the king. But if the following facts are taken 
into consideration, it will be clear that the crescent on the 

1* B, M. C. introduction Ixx. 

2. AiUe, vol. Ill, pp. 

8. L* M* G. ooin 1. 

4« Ojp» cit. p. 84. 6. Ibid, p. 85. 
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Gupta coins is an original feature with its own important 
significance. 

On the following coinSj it is seen over the name of the 
king, written perpendicularly under the right arm, a place 
where no legend ever occurred on any Greek coins. 

1. Kumaragupta I, Archer type (B. M. <7., XII. 1,2, 3, 7) ; 
Tiger type (S. M, ft, XV, 1-4) ; Swordsman type (S. M, ft, 
XII, 15). 

2. Skandagiipta, Archer type (B. M, ft, XII, 13). 

3. Puragupta (S. M. 0., XXI, 22). 

4. Narasimhagiipta (B. M. ft, XIl, 7,1,12). 

5. Kumaragupta ir(B. 3f, 0.; XII, 13; XIII, 15). 

6. Virhnmniptn (B. M, ft, XXIII, 9-12). 

7. Vainyagupta (B. ilf. ft, XXIII, 6-8; described there 
as Chandragupta III). 

8. GhaV^lVach.i::!:; la (B. 3L ft XXIV, 3). 

It is evident that from Chandragupta I down to Vainya- 
gupta, there is not a single Gupta king, on whose coins, the 
crescent symbol is not placed at one place or the other. This 
is enough to show that it had some important significance, and 
was not in any way the copy of any Greek legend. 

At present it is not possible to suggest the exact signifi- 
cance, but I may point out that the position of the crescent 
is worth noticing. It is seen above the head of the king, above 
the standard and above the initial name of the king. All the 
three represent sovereignity. Has it any thing to do with it ? 
The standard before the adoption of Gariida, is seen with 
crescent. (B. 3L ft, pi. I, 1-12). 

CHIEF EDITOR*S NOTE. 

While commenting on the views of Mr. J. K. Agrawala, 
ante^ Vol. Ifl, p, 85, I had observed as follows : — 

‘The crescent may be an Indian symbol, and yet its 
appearance here (i.e. above the head of the king or the 
standard or near either of the two objects) way be due to 
the original presence of the Greek legend there. On the 
obverse of Gupta silver coins we have several crescents and 
circles; (Allan, 'Pis. XVI and XVII). Can any one doubt that 
they are the traces of the original Greek legend ? On the gold 
coins only one crescent is to be seen near the head of the king, 
because the rest of the space was occupied by the circular 
Brahml legend.* 

It is to be noticed that neither Mr. Allan nor I assert that 
the crescent is definitely and certainly a remnant of the Greek 
6 legend ; both of us think that it is most probably to be traced 
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toil. It is quite possible that the presence of the crescent 
above the name of the king may be due to some cause like a 
belief ill its auspiciousness, whereas its occurrence near the 
kir.g’s head may be due to the unconscious influence of the 
Greek legend. 

Mr. Gupta has done well in drawing the attention of the 
scholars to the presence of the crescent under the arm of the 
king on the coins of all Gupta rulers from Kumaragupta I to 
Vainyagupta. He tentatively suggests that it may have been 
regatded as a tymkl of royalty. This is a plausible 
suggestion, but we must observe that in that case, we would 
have expected the crescent not only on some coins of all the 
Gupta rulers, but on all the types of all the Gupta rulers. 
Such ii not the case. Thus while it appears on the Archer, 
Tiger and Swordsman types of Kumaragupta, it does not occur 
on his Asvamedha, Lioo'Slayer, Peacock and Pratapa types. 
Nor does it occur on the King and Lakshml type of 
Skandagupta. 

The sigeifcance of the crescent at the different places on 
the Gupta coins is still a mystery and I shall be glad to publish 
further views on the point from numismatists. 



THE SILVER MASHAKA COINS AND THEIR SYMBOLS. 


By Dr. V. S. Agraw^la, Central Asian Museum, 

New Delhi. 

The minute ivmhaha coins of silver are of rare occurrence. 
Mr. Allan describes four specimens resembling in weight and 
size, three of which were obtained from Thatharl in C P. in 
1925 and one was presented by Mr. Nelson Wright in 1926. 
(Allan, Cat, of Coins^, pp. 286-287 ; PI. XLVI, Nos. 18, 19) 

Recently Mr. Walsh in his Memoir on the Taxila Hoard 
describing the punch-marked coins from Bhir Mound makes 
mention of 79 minute coins varying in size from T5" to *2" 
and in weight from 2*3 to 2*86 grs. Mr. Walsh is of opinion 
that these C( 3 ins are silver maxims of 2 rattis. We have the 
well-known quotation from Manu saying that a silver masha 
was equal in weight to two rattis : 

t I VIII. 135. 

Manu also adds that 16 silver mashaka coins made one 
dharnna or silver purana (VIII. 136). Thus a silver mashaka 
weighed 2 7 'dtlis or about 3 to 3*5 grains. This theoretical 
weight can be verified in very few specimens published so far. 
The highest weight in Bhir Mound was 2*86 grains, and the 
lowest 2*3 grs. Amongst the present lot the highest weight is 
2*96 grains approximating very closely the theoretical standard. 
On the basis of their weight these minute coins can be definitely 
identified with the ancient rauppa^onashulcas which belonged to 
the lowest denomination of the silver punch-marked series. 

Panini refers to a maltha coin in sfitru V. T34 after pana 
pada ( ). There is no certain indication here 

whether the masha intended was of silver or copper. Probably 
the grammatical rule held good from the point of view of 
word formation both in the case of silver and copper specimens 
irrespective of the metal. Another name of maslia was 
mashaka. According to the Sthuladi group (Panini,^ V. 4*3) 
mdshaka is derived from mdsJia in the sense of ‘resembling that* 
iprakdravachana). Kautilya uses the word mdBha, and the 
adjectival form mdsMkd, i. e., consisting of one maslia, but he 
does not know mdshaha. The distinction in meaning between 
mdslia and mdshaka is not clear. Manu besides referring to a 
silver Mdshaka {Raupya Mdshaka) also mentions a gold coin as 
liaiTcinya mdshaka (VIIL 393). The Gangamala Jataka refers to 
the water-carrier addha-iiidsaka who was so named from his 
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excessive attachment to an addha-masaka coin which he kept 
hidden in the wall of the town. This addha 7 nasuka must be 
taken to be a copper coin which was half of a copper masliaha. 
We do not find mention of the huli-maiha {ardJia mdshaka) coin 
of silver in Panini and Kautilya. Pataiijali always refers to 
the minute silver coin by the name md^hii g«> 

sreHRt. 5Fri^ Jim I 

‘Out of this Karshapana please distribute one mmha to each of 
these two persons.’ 

Symbols 

These minute coins always bear a single mark on the 
obverse and are blank on the reverse The Taxila coins bear 
six varieties of the six-armed symbol which is a regular feature 
of the silver punch-marked^coins. Besides, four other symbols 
are illustrated on PI. I, figs B-K by Mr. Walsh, in his Memoir 
on Punch-marked Coins from Taxila, 

These symbols are hardly repeated on the 23 coins 
examined by me, which are as follows : — 

I. 2 coins from Thatharl, Dist. Bilaspur, received as 
Treasure Trove from the Director of Industries, C. P, 
(Lucknow Museum 7007*8) one bearing a six-armed 
symbol combining Taurines and Arrows and the other 
Caduceus. 

II. Five coins included in the collection of the late B. Durga 
Prasad of Benares, and acquired for the Lucknow 
Museum as part of his collection of silver punch-marked 
coins. Three of them came from Rawalpindi. One 
has a clear symbol consisting of two Taurines, a 
Parimandala and a crescent. The symbol on the second 
showing Taurines and Ovals is similar to Fig. C of 
Walsh, The symbol on the third is indistinct. The 
fourth coin is from Kosambi (Wt. 2*3 grs) bearing the 
same symbol as Fig. C as given in Mr. Walsh’s memoir. 
The fifth coin (Wt. 2*5 grs.) is interesting. B. Durga 
Prasad says about this coin ; ‘The coin was found 
adhering to a cast copper coin of Asoka or Chandragupta. 
Two similar coins are in the Patna Museum. A similar 
coins was found adhering to a cast copper coin of Asoka 
obtained from Kosambi, now in the Allahabad Museum, 
Mr. Martin has got double of such coins.’ The obverse 
syrnbol consists of three Taurines and three Arrowheads . 
This type of the six-armed symbol is usually found on 
later punch-marked coins, which include in the regular 
groups of 5 symbols the Crescent on Chaitya and the 
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A STANDARD TYPE COIN OF SAMUDRAGUPTA. 

Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst . Editor, Daily Sainik, 

Agra. 

Bharat Kala Bhawan (Museum of Art and Archaeology) 
of Benares has recently purchased a gold Gupta, coin from 
Lucknox^, thanks to the munificence of the well-known in- 
dustrialist Lala Ram Ratan Gupta of Cawnpore. It is a new 
variety of class a (of M. Cataloyue) of Samudragupta, 

Standard Type. It may be described as follows : — 

Obverse: King ;; left, nimbate, wearing close 

fitting cap, coat and trousers, earings, necklace, holding in left 
hand standard bound with fillet, dropping incense on altar with 
his right hand. On left, behind altar is Garuda standard 
without fillet. Beneath king's left arm, vertically Samndra. 
Legend Sainarasatavitatavijayoj itarL 

Reverse : Lakshmi seated facipg on throne, two legs 
of which are visible, nimbate, wearing loose robe, necklace and 
armlet, holding pasa in outstreched right hand and corniicopse 
in left arm ; her feet rest on lotus. Symbols in upper right 
and left corners. On right ParakraTm, Pi. m, 3 

The chief interest of this coin lies in the legend on the 
obverse. Usually the legend on the coins of this variety is 
seen to be SamaraSatavitatavijayd jitaripurajito divam jayatL At 
first sight it appears that the legend on the present coin is a 
part of the above legend, but it is not so. While the usual 
legend contains 23 letters and begins from right at II o’clock 
point {B, M, 0* pi. I, 5) and ends near about XI o’clock point 
{Bn M. On pL I, i-2), the legend on the present coin contains 
14 letters, and it too begins from right at II o’clock point and 
ends little above X o’clock point and leaves no space for the 
remaining part of the above legend. So, to me it looks that 
the legend on the present coin is complete in itself and the coin 
constitutes a new sub-variety. 

I am unable to agree with Dr. Altekar’s view given in his 
note below that the mint-engraver failed to anticipate the space 
required for all the letters in a long legend. One may commit 
an error of judgment about the space for two or three letters 
but not for as many as nine. There is nothing in the coin to 
suggest that it was engraved at the hands of an inexperienced 
and immature engraver. As such, the omission can only be 
accounted as deliberate and it would not be correct to assume 
the omission of the latter part of the legend on the present 
coin simply as the negligence of the engraver^ 
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There is another coin of this type (i.e. standard type) of 
this king with this short legend in the British Museum (B. M. 0. 
pi. I. 11), which is similar in fabric and execution to the 
present coin. The only difference between them is that the 
legend of the British Museum coin begins from left at VII 
o’clock point and ends near about V o’clock point. If Dr. 
Altekar’s suggestion be accepted, it may be pointed out that the 
engraver could have engraved on this coin at least one more 
letter at the end, as there was a clear space for the same. But 
he did not do so ; it shows that the legend was to be engraved 
on these coins in their present form and omission was not the 
engraver’s mistake due carelessness. 

Therefore, the coins having this short legend constitute a 
different variety of the Standard Type and the present coin is 
the sub-variety 1 with the legend beginning from right and the 
B. M. 0. coin is the sub-variety 2 with the legend beginning from 
the left. The former sub-variety is being published for the 
first time and the latter remained till now undistinguished from 
the other varieties. 

Even if we assume that the legend on the present coin is not 
different, still it is an interesting piece. I do not know any 
parallel instance in the Gupta numismatics where the engravers 
have omitted such a big portion of the legend. As such these 
coins may be considered as interesting freaks. 

Another notable feature of the present coin is that the 
die is within the flan of the coin leaving sufficient space on both 
the sides, which is rarely noticed on the Gupta coins ; and the 
legend is insciibed in two straight lines, one to the left of the 
Garuda standard and the other to the right of the standard, 
while the legends are usually inscribed in circle on the coins. 



CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE. 


The Standard type of Samudragupta’s coin, published 
here, is interesting because it is a new variety of the coin publi- 
shed in B. M, 0. PL I, 11 ; the writer’s theory that it gives a 
new legend complete in itself is altogether untenable. The 
most obvious and conclusive argument against this view is that 
the legend gives no meaning whatsover, if we regard it as 
complete by itself. We know that Gupta legends are metrical 
in most cases ; the legend on this coin. BamaraSatavitatavijayojitari 
gives the first 14 letters of the usual legend on this type, vi^., 
Bamarasatavitatavijayo jitaripurajito divam jayati ; there can there- 
fore be no doubt that it is the same as the usual legend, but 
only partly engraved owing to the artist having failed to accom- 
modate the entire legend on the die, as he started engraving in 
bold letters. 

Mr. Gupta’s view that the artist may commit an error of 
judgment as regards the space required for two or three letters, 
but not for as many as nine letters, when the original entire 
legend was of 23 letters, has not much force in it. An exami- 
nation of the published Gupta coins shows that the Gupta, die- 
cutters have misjudged the space required not only in the case 
of two or three letters out of a long legend, but also in the 
case of a considerable • portion of the legend. On the coins 
illustrated in BM\0. IV. 14 and VIII, 6 we no doubt find only 
a few letters unaccommodated. In the former case the die 
omits only the last letter of the legend ’kriiania'parahurjayatya- 
jitarajajetajitah ; in the latter case the die-cutter has failed to 
accommodate the three concluding letters of the legend hshiti- 
mavajitya sucliaritairdivam jayati Vihrarnddityalu 

Cases of a considerable part of the legend not being accom- 
modated on the die by the die-cutter are also not few. In 
the case of the Battle-axe type of Samudragupta, illustrated in 
B. M. C,, iV. 8, as many as the last six letters of the legend 
kritdntaparaSiirjayatyajitardjajetdjitah are left unengraved 
on the die. Here in a legend of 17 letters the die-cutter has 
misjudged the space for as many as six. In the case of the 
Archer type of Kumaragupta, illustrated in B.M.C, XII. 3, the 
last five letters of the legend vijitdvanira-vanipatih Kumdra* 
gupto divam jayati are left unengraved. Two coins of the Horse- 
man type of the same ruler, illustrated in R. Af. (7. XIIL 6 
and 8, omit six last letters of the legend kBlutipatlrajito vijayt 
K divam jayati. These instances will show that 

the Gupta die-cutters’ error of judgement with regard the space 
required for the legend often excluded a considerable part of 
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the concying portion. The » is the case with reference to 
the coin iUustrated here. 

The present coin is a new variety of the type illustrated in 
B. iM. 0. 1. 1 1. Ill both cases the legend is not circular but 
written in straight lines. In the I M. C. piece the legend 
begins on the left, here it begins on the riyk. The present 

fine preservation, 



AN* INTERESTING TYPE OF SKANDAGUPTA'S 

COINS. 

Bv Prof. ]aga.n .N.ath, M.A., Oriental College, Lahore. 


Amongst the gold coins of the old standard weight of 
1 32 grair.s of SJiandagupta there is a well known type on the 
obverse of which is the portrait of the King standing in a 
reclining posture and facing a female figure of youthful 
appearance holding a lotus in her hand. On the reverse is the 
figure of the goddess Lakshml seated on a lotus. Dr. V.A. Smith 
identified the female figure on the obverse as that of Skanda- 
gupta's queen and named this variety as ‘King and Queen’ type. ^ 
Mr. Allan did not agree with Dr. Smith’s view. In. his opinion 
the female figure on the obverse is not Skandagupta’s queen, 
but the goddess Lakshml.^ The main considerations on 
which Mr. .Allan based his views are the following. 


Firstly she holds a lotus in her hand. Therefore “we 
need have no hesitation in identifying the lady as the goddess 
Lakshmi, as her attributes show”. Secondly Mr. Allan saw 
no reason why the queen of Skandagupta should figure on the 
coins. He further contended that the present type was struck 
to honour ihe goddess Lakshml to whose intervention was due 
m a large measure, the restoration of the fallen fortunes of the 

^ the present female figure 

coin=: ? ^ ^a><shmi on the Chatra type of Candragupta ^II’s 


Let us examine these arguments. No dnKf t-Ua i <. 
Sower is an attribute of Lakshml but it f.L 
exdusivelv associated >vith her Bofh litpr j ^ means 
cal evidence show that it vvas' a £ v archaeologi- 

maidens. in ancieT IndTa A-? 

frequently mentioned in Sanskrit literatuS“'”^^‘* ** 

The following are a few examples. 

' -V . ^umara»amhhava, VI 84 

- 7 - II. 2, 

Indian Museum Catalogue, p. H7 ’ " 
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^ ¥JTmrqi^oi 1 31^ 

Kavyadarsa^ II, 261. 

In some of the Ajanta paintings we find ladies holding a 
lotus with a long stalk. Therefore the mere presence of the 
lotus cannot prove that the female figure on the obverse of the 
coin is LakshmI. On the other hand the absence of the ‘halo* 
round the face, which is almost invariably found in the case 
of divine forms, indicates that she is a mortal. This argument 
has particular force when we remember that on this very type, 
the goddess LakshmT on the reverse has got the halo. The figure 
of LakshmT on coin No. 7 in Plate VIII with which Mr. Allan 
compares the present figure, has a ‘halo* round the face and so 
the comparison is inapt and cannot support Mr. Allan’s con- 
tention. Further, the coin has on the reverse the figure of 
LakshmI. We cannot expect this monotonous repetition from 
the Gupta artist. I£ the female figure on the obverse had been 
of the goddess LakshmT, the artist would have changed the 
design on the reverse. On a close examination of the King’s por- 
trait we find that he has been depicted in the pose of rapt atten- 
tion. He is looking tcv-ards the female figure like an enchanted 
lover. The lady must therefore, be his favourite queen. Her 
raised forefinger suggests that she is arguing a point , or perhaps 
remonstrating with the king, who out of intense love is listening 
to the arguments and stands, as if charmed {mugdha) like a 
snake The bewitching influence of the Queen’s presence more 
than her arguments is responsible for the amatory expression on 
the king’s face. The king’s attitude is not devotional, not even 
reverential, as it should have been towards a goddes ‘to whose 
intervention Skandagupta attributed the restoration of the 
family fortune*. I do not agree with Dr. Altekar’s view given 
below that the Goddess is offering something to the king ; in 
that case his hand would have been in the anj.iU pose. 

Of course Sanskrit poets often speak of LakshmT as a royal 
consort, but a representation of the idea was probably never 
tolerated. We have a significant remark from Kalidasa : — 

We find here that LakshmT while supposed to be attending 
upon the King is kept invisible. Her presence is to be inferred 
from the halo. 

Hence I conclude that for the various reasons given above 
the female figure oit the obverse is not of LakshmI but that of 
Skandagupta’s queen and Smith was right in designating the 
type as ‘King and Queen Type’. The motif was quite familiar 
to the Gupta mint masters, from the Chandragupta KmnaradevT 
type. Skandagupta too, must have desired to perpetuate the 
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memory of a beloved queen whose relations had probably render- 
ed valuable services in the wars against theHanas and Pushya- 
mitras. Unfortunately we have no evidence on the point, as 
Skandagupta did not leave a sou in whose records we could get 
a reference to the powerful family of his mothen 

CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE 

The arguments advanced above by Prof. Jagannath are 
no doubt interesting but not convincing. It is undoubtedly true 
that if the lady on the obverse was Lakshml, we should have 
expected her to be nimbate. It may be however pointed out 
that in some cases the Gupta mint-masters have not shown the 
deities with a halo round their heads ; compare, for instance, the 
goddess Ganga on the reverse of the Tiger-slaying type of 
Samudragupta ; Allan, Catalogue, PI, II, 14-15. Lakshml also 
is occasionally portrayed without her halo covr.nnre, Allan Ibid, 
PI. VII, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19; XII, li, 1 \ 16, etc, The 
absence of the halo does not therefore conclusively show that 
the lady is not Lakshml but the queeiu Lzlakama'a was 
favourite with ladies of fashion, but they did not conceal it 
behind their person, as is done by the lady on the coin. She 
holds the lotus in the manner usually associated whith Laksbmi 
by the Gupta mint-masters. It is doubtful whether the attitude 
of the king suggests any amorousness and whether Hindu taste 
would have permitted its exhibition in the case of kings and 
queens, portrayed on the coins intended for public circulation. 

I think that the expression on the king^s face is one of 
curiosity rather than that of the rapt attention of a lover In 
amatory mood. The bow and the arrow in his hands may 
suggest that he is on the battlefield. It is therefore quite likely 
that the idea is to represent Jayalakshml offering on the battle 
field to the king something indicative of success and sovereignty 
at which he is looking with curiosity and interest. I wonder 
whether the attitude of the lady is of a person who is arguing a 
point with her forefinger raised up ; it would be also inconsistent 
with the amatory attitude of the king suggested by Prof, 
Jagan Nath. One of her fingers is raised up, but the thumb 
and the other fingers seem to be holding something in the hand, 
which is being shown to the king, to which he is looking with 
curio^ty. The afijali pose will follow when the king has 
perceived the object and proceeds to accept it. 



SOME RARE INDO-BACTRIAN COmS. 
By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 


The coins which are described and discussed in this paper 
belong to the collection of Mr. K. R. Coachman, 16 Cowasji 
Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. They were purchased by him 
in Bombay about three years ago from a Pathan, who used to 
deal in herbs, medicines and coins. The Pathan had some 
Mughal coins as well, which were first purchased by another 
person in Bombay. Later on the Indo-Bactrian pieces were 
bought by Mr. Coachman. It appeared that the Pathan in 
question had collected these coins in the North-West Frontier 
Province and some of them appear to have been purchased 
from Mr. Siri Chand, one of the coin-dealers in Rawalpir.di. 

Mr. Coachman sent these coins to me for examination and 
publication if worth publishing. On a careful examination of 
the coins I found that most of them were both rare and 
genuine ; I am, therefore, publishing them here. 

The collection of Mr. Coachman consists of 13 silver pieces. 
Out of these one is a rather inferior and very late Asiatic imita- 
tion of Athenian tetradrachms, similar to those published in the 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1 PL 1 No. 8. It has on the 
obverse the head of Athena to right, wearing helmet adorned 
with olive leaves ; the reverse shows owl to right with crescent 
and olive spray behind and the legend A0E in front. Pi. IV, i. 
Out of the remaining 12 coins, two are of Menander and 
Antialidas each, three of Philoxenus, and one each of Demetrius, 
Diomedes, Artcmidorus, Amyntas and Hermaius and Caliioppe 
with conjugate bust. Most of these coins are rare and some 
unique, and I, therefore, proceed to discuss them. 

Demetrius 

Metal, silver; size. 1.25" in diam ; weight, 251 grs. 

Obverse : bust of the king facing right with elephant’s 
scalp on the head. 

Reverse : Heracles, standing facing, crowning hiniself with 
right hand and holding club in the left from 
which lion’s skin is hanging down. Legend, 
BASIXEOS on the right and AHMHTPIOY on the 
left. Monogram. 

Pi. IV, I. 


on 

9 


The face of the king on this coin looks younger than that 
the tetradrachm and drachm published in B. M. C., II, 
and 10. Younger face of the king strikingly simuar to the 
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present one can, however, be seen on the obol published in 
B, M. (7., II, 11, The monogram on the present coin occurs 
on S. M. 0, Demetrius No. 6, which has not been illustrated. 
It also occurs on P. M. C, PL I, 18 ; but there it is obliterated 
almost out of recognition. Wear and tear have made the 
present coin fairly smooth. Its weight is, therefore, 251 grains. 
The tetradrachm of the P. M, C. weighs 255 grains and those 
in the B. M. C. vary from 259 to 263 grains in weight 

The coin is a fine example of Greek art in India and 
gives us a younger face of the king in the tetradrachm size. 


Menander Coins with Owl on the Reverse- 

Menander issued a very large number of interesting types, 
among which several lower animals like the lion, ox, and owl 
are prominent. The coins with owl reverse are rather rare. 
The British Museum Catalogue illustrates one owl reverse coin, 
but it is a copper piece, square in size. Cunningham possessed 
a hemi-draclim^ of Menander with owl on the reverse, which has 
been illustrated in P. M. C, XXXI, 8. P. M. C\ VI, 380 
illustrates another owl hemi*drachm of this ruler. Silver di- 
drachms with owl reverse have not yet been published. Major- 
General H.L, Haughton, however, possesses one such hemi-dra- 
chm, which he exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Numismatic 
Society held at London on the 18th of May, 1944. At 
this meeting he also exhibited two gold staters of Menander 
with the head of Athene on one side and owl on the other. 

The collection of Mr. Coachman has two coins of Men- 
ander with owl on the reverse ; one of these is a didrachm 
and the other a hemi-drachm. I recently purchased for the 
Hindu University cabinet one owl didrachm of Menander 
from Mr. Govindram, a coin dealer of Rawalpindi. I publish 
all these coins together now. 


Didrachms 

Obverse ; Helmeted bust of the king to ri^ht • lep-end 
beginning at IX, SOTHpOS, bLw; 

MENAN^kPOY. 


Reverse; owl facing perched on a branch; Kharoshthi 
legend and running continuously, (from XII) 
MaJiarajasa tratarasa Minadrasa. Monogram, 

Mr. Coachman’s didrachm, Pi, iv 3 
Hindu University didrachm. PI. IV. i4* 


BaciriJ; wa|htog aboufsLsS Ss woighTJft 

denomination was S3 grams. Similarly coin?! of i oi Biiig 

150 grains haw baea aesoribed as didraohms of- a hike? 
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The Hindu University didrachm is *95'' in diameter ; 
its photograph in the plate is somewhat smaller than the 
actual size, Mr. Coachman’s didrachm is slightly smaller, 
its diameter being *9" only. The weight of the former is 147 
grains; the weight of the latter is 146 grains. 

The weights of the two didrachms of Menander 
published in B. 31. C., XI. 7 and 8 is 149 and 149*5 grains 
respectively. The weights of the ten didrachms in the 
Punjab Museum varies from 135 to 145 grains ; see P. Bf, C. 
pp. 54-5. The features of the king on both the didrachms 
bear a close resemblance to those in B. 31. O. PI. XI, 7. The 
loop in the brim of the helmet is to be seen on both the present 
coins as also in B, 31. O. PL XT. 8, where, however, it is rather 
blurred. The inequality in the space between the letters P,0 
and 2 is characteristic of both the di drachms, a peculiarity 
which they share with the coin of this ruler illustrated in 
B, 31. O. IT. XI. 8. The monogram is the same on both the 
didrachms ; it also occurs on the silver owl hemi* drachm of the 
P. 31. <7., PI. VI, 480, as also on the silver hemi-drachm of Mr. 
Coachman described further on. Mr. Coachman’s didrachm 
being slightly smaller in size, the upper parts of the KharoshthI 
letter 31i and have been truncated ; the Hindu University 
coin being slightly larger, all its KharoshthI as well as Greek 
letters have come out completely. 

Hemi-drachm with Owl Reverse. 

Metal, silver ; size, .6" in diameter ; weight 34 grains. 

Obverse, bust of the king to right with helmet having a 
loop in its edge ; continuous Greek legend begin- 
ning at XII, BAmEOS 2OTHP02 MENANAPOY 

Reverse ; Owl facing, perched on a branch ; KharoshthI 
legend commencing at XII and running continu- 
ously, Maharajam trataram 3linadram. Upper 
parts of the letters m 31ina cut off owing to the 
flan being small. Monogram the same as on 
the didrachms above described and on the 
P. 31. O. owl hemi-drachm, PI. VI, 480. 

PI. IV, 4 

Protruding points, that can be seen in the circular edge 
of this coin, is a peculiarity that it shares with many other 
hemi-drachms of this ruler; compare P. 3f. C., VI, 402, 432, 
456, etc. 

Didrachms of Antialkidas with Zeus and Elephant 
First DIdrachm. 

Metal, silver ; size 1!^ ; weight 145.5 grains. 
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Obverse : diademed bust of ‘the king to right; 

legend (VIII) BAmEOS NIKH0OPOY 
below ANTIAXKIAOY 

Reverse : elephant walking to left, trunk at salute aad 
Nike carrying garland on its head ; 
round its neck ; Zeus aureate facing and walking 
by its side. Monogram. KharoshthT legend (III) 
Maliarajam jayadhifasa above, and Antialihidasa 
below. 

PI. IV, 6 


The Second Didrachm 

Metal, silver ; size, I" ; weight, 145.5 grains. 

Obverse : diademed bust of the king to left thrusting 
javelin ; legend as on the above didrachm. 

Reverse ; as on PI. IV. 6 ; but upper parts of the letters 
maharu are truncated, the flan being placed on the 
die rather carelessly. 

PI. IV, 5 

Both these didrachms are very rare. Ih P. M. O. Mr. 
Whitehead has noted at p. 36 that two didrachms of the 
first of the above types are in Europe, one in B.M. and the other 
in the White King Sale collection. He refers to a didrachm 
of the second type above as unpublished without indicating its 
location. Later on he published one didrachm of the first 
of the above types in Numismatic Chronicle, 1923, PI- XV, 5. 
Siri Chand, a coin dealer of Rawalpindi, had also one piece of ^ 
this type about two years ago, which was offered for sale to me. 

There is nothing suspicious about either of the didrachras 
being published here. Their weight is 145*5 grains^; the 
weight of the didrachm published in the Numismatic Chro* 
nicle is 146.5. The features of the king show the same half 
worried expression which we can see on his coins illustrated in 
B, M, O'., PI. 9-14. The monogram on the present didrachms 
occurs on the coins of Antiaikidas, P. ilZ. 0. Nos. 6,15 and 23 
and PI. VII. 14. The same monogram occurs on the didra- 
chm illustrated by Mr. Whitehead in Numismatic Chronicle, 
1923, PI. XV, No. 5. There is a certain disparity in the heights 
of the letters o»E|0 and Y but it occurs on the coin of this ruler 
illustrated in B, M. 0., VII, 12. 

The diademed didrachm here illustrated is in a much 
better state of preservation than the one illustrated by Mr. 
Whitehead in Numismatics Chronicle, 1923, PL XV, 5. Xhe 
latter piece is rather worn and so parts of its Greek and Kharo- 
shthl legends are rather faint. On the piece here illustrated 
they are quite distinct. 
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The Javelin thrusting type of Antialkidas with Zens and 
elephant on the reverse here illustrated is in a sense unique. 
According to Mr. Whitehead, the British Museum possesses 
one such didrachm {Num. Ohr.^ 1923, p. 326) ; but it is in a 
very poor condition and so was not published. The present 
didrachm is thus probably the first of its type to see the light 
of the day. 

On both the didrachms, rays can be clearly seen radia- 
ting from the head of Zeus. ^^r. Whitehead publishes a di- 
drachm of Diomedes, where the radiation from the head of the 
deity is equally distinct {ISFicmia. <Jhr,, 1923 PL XVII, 10). 

It is interesting to study the treatment of the ends of 
the diadem of the king in the Javelin-thrusting type. On 
some coins both the ends of the diadem are tucked up above 
the hand which wields the javelin ; this is the case with some 
coins of Menander of this type; see B.ifcT.Ct, PI. XL 11, 12. 
On the coins of Archebius of this type, the treatment is 
different ; sometimes we find both the ends of the diadem 
falling down the shoulder belovV the javelin as on 
PL IX, 4 ; sometimes, as on the present coin, one end flies 
above the javelin and the other hangs on the shoulder below 
the javelin ^as in B. M.O. PL IX, 5. This arrangement of the dia- 
dem ends is also to be seen on the didrachm of Philoxenos, 
described below and illustrated .on PI. IV, 8. On the 
coins of Menander, however, we find both the ends of the 
diadem tucked up above the hand, which wields the javelin ; 
see BM.C., PL XI, 11-12. 

The type Zens walking by the side of an elephant having 
Nike on its head is quite a novel one. It offers an occular 
proof of how the Greeks had identified the deity, which was the 
genius presiding over the Pi-lo-sho-lo mountain at KapisI with 
their Zeus, residing high in heaven. The name of the hill 
meant one, solid as elephant, and there are some rare coins from 
KapisI, where Zeus is shown seated on the throne with the 
background of a mountain and elephant. 

The present coins show that Zeus came to be closely 
associated with the elephant deity, which was made to carry 
his Nike on its head. 

Philoxenus- Diademed Bust Didrachm 

Didrachms of Philoxenus are not common. Mr. Coach- 
man^s collection contains one of the diademed bust type. It 
is a fine piece with good portrait and is, therefore, illustrated 
here. 

Metal, silver; size, *95 ; weight, 145*5 grains. 
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Obverse : diademed bust of the king to right ; 
legend^ BA:SIXE0:S ANIKHTOY 
below, ‘cfilAOSENOY 

Reverse; king helmeted and diademed on a prancing 
horse to right. Monogram. Legend, Makarajasa 
jayadharasa ; below% Philasinasa, 

PI. IV, 7. 

Features of the king on this coin closely resemble those on 
}L yi, C., Pi. XIII, 6. Lower part of about half the Kharoshthi 
letters have been cut off owing to the flan being not properly 
adnisted on the die. 


Javeiin-thrustifjg Didrachm* 

Yittal, silver; sfee, 1'^ ; weight, 146*5 grains, slightly 

'-ker. r*t the edge at IX. 

Or verse ; helmeted bust o£ the king facing left and 
thrusting javelin ; one end of the diadem tucked 
up above the javelin and the other bringing 
down on the shoulder; a loop in the edge of 
the helmet. Legend BASUEOIS ANIKHTOY ; 
below 4)UOHENOY 

Reverse ; diademed and helmeted king on a horse prancing 
to light ; legend in Kharoshthi, yi'a/iarajasm 
jayadlhiraea i below, PhilasimiBa. Only one Greek 
monogram- 

Pl. IV, 8 


A second Coin of the same Type 

Metal, silver; size, *95" ; weight, 144 grains. 

O^veite , a.T on Pf. IV, 8 above. The name of the king is 
here inscribed right across and above his bust, a 
peenharity to be seen also on the didrachm 
ot this ruler illustrated by Mr. Whitehead in 
:Sum. Ckr. 1923, PJ. XVI, 12 


■ 8 above, but two Greek monograms, 

each different from the one occurring on the 
obo„co,n. PI. IV. 9 

■»»»«>“ in the 


1 ' 7, • 4..^ uuierence in the 

king as they appear on the diademed type and 
..av^-m-tbrnsting type. One can. however notice « 

on the coins of’ this king 

a teres o? ^1- XIII, 5, b! 

recur on tS Vecid of monograms on the 

me second of our didrachm, Pi. ,v, j>. 


in Ku 
latter 
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The Monogram on PL IV, 8 above does not occur on any silver 
coins of Philoxenus ; but it can be seen on some of his published 
copper pieces ; see P. Jf. O., VH, 590 ; P. M. a, PI. XIII, 9-10. 
The letter of Phiiasinasa is almost' a line on the present 
pieces as on the other coiiis of this ruler. The dan was slightly 
moved when the coin on Pi. IV, 9 was struck ; in consequence 
the Kharoshthl letters na and sa show slight double marks. 

Artemidorus- 

Metal, silver : size, 1.05" ; weight 147 grains. 

Obverse : Helmeted bust of the king to right ; 
legend, BAIEIAEOS AXIKHTOY 
below, APTK.MIAnPOY 

Reverse: Artemis facing right, shooting arrosv ; monogram; 
Maliarajusa apaclihutusa ; below A7'temidorasa. 

PI. IV, 10. 

I am not quite sure about the genuineness of this piece, 
and am publishing it to elicit the opinion of scholars. Di- 
drachms of this ruler so far published weigh considerably less 
than the present piece ; the P.M. piece weighs 128 grains, which 
is also the weiglit of the coin in the British Museum. We need 
not, however, suppose that all the didrachms of this ruler 
were of this weight ; for the weight of the didrachm 
published b}^ Mr. Whitehead in Nivm C}i7\ 1923, Pi. XVTI, 2 
is 139 grains. The weight of this coin is 147, and it is lower 
than the standard weight of 152 grains, that was prevailing 
at this time. The features of the face of this ruler on his 
published coins are not similar ; compare for instance the faces 
on P. 31, C., Vn, 551 and 552. The prominently protruding 
tip of the nose, which is characteristic of the present piece, is 
a peculiarity w'hich it shares with the two coins of this ruler, 
the drawings of which are given in B, 31, C., XXXII, 3 and 4. 
The right hand of Artemis is not shown properly grasping at the 
bowstring ; but the same is the case with B.3IXJ,y PI. XXXII, 4. 
The monogram of this piece occurs on others published before. 
All things considered, I am inclined to think that this is a genu- 
ine piece and shows that Artemidorus did issue didrachms of 
the normal weight standard. 

Diomedes 

Metal, silver; size, ,95" ; weight 150 grains. 

Obverse : helmeted bust of the king to right, helmet 
having a loop on its edge and the ea^s and horns 
of the bull upon it ; 
legend, BASIXEns SOTHPOY 
below, AIOMHAOY 
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Reverse : Legend, Ilaliamjam tratarasa Diymiidma. 

Dioscuri cbargiug on horseback; monogram, 

Ph IV, II* 

The heiineted bust type of this king is so far known^ oniy in 
thehemi-drachin type; this is the first didrachm to be published 
'svith the helmeted bust. The king’s features on this coin are 
similar to those on the hemi-drachm of this type published in 
P.M,C\ IV, 215. The monogram on this piece occurs on the hel- 
meted bust type, thrusting javelin, published by Mr. Whitehead 
in mcrn. Chr. 1923, XVL 10., as also on P. 3LC,, IV, 213, 
As is usually the case, the didrachm has the same reverse 
type which we see on the correspo: dii g drachm in P.M,C,^ 
IV, 215. The head of the secorid Dioscuri on the present coin 
is jammed betweeii the beads of the two horses, a peculiarity 
which it shares with a drachm of Eucratides published in 
B.JPO., V, 9. 


Amyntas- 

Metal, silver ; size, 1", weight, 147 grains. 

Obverse ; helmeted bust of the king to right, thrusting 
javelin ; bull’s ears and horns on the helmet; 
legend, BASIXEnS NIKHTOPOY, below; AMYNTOY. 

Reverse, Zeus seated on throne with, rays radiating from 
head and holding Athena in the outstretched 
hand; monogram; legend, Maharajasa jayadharasa, 
below Amitasa. 

PI. IV. 12, 

didrachm of this type vvas first published by Mr. 
Whitehead in Ch\ 1923, Pi. XVI, 10. The monogram 

on this coin is different from that on the piece published by Mr. 
Whitehead ; but it occurs on the coin of this ruler published in 
31. ( 7 ., XIV, 9. 

As on the didrachm published by Mr. Whitehead, Zeus 
on the reverse is carrying in his outstretched hand not Nike as 
is usually the case, but Athena carrying Zeus’ aegis in her left 
hand. In the specimen piiblished by Mr. Whitehead, the hand 
wielding the spear is between the ends of the diadem ; here 
both the ends are shown as falling down as is the case with 
the javelin-thrusting type of Archebius illustrated in B. M. C., 
PI. IX, 4. King’s shoulder is covered with Medusa helmet, 
as is the case on the coin published by XI r. Whitehead. 

Almost all the known faces of this ruler emphasise the 
prominence of his nose, in some cases in the cartoonist’s 
manner ; here, however, such is not the case. The edge of the 
javeline should have been lower than what is shown. These 
two circumstances raise some doubt about this coin. I am, 
however, publishing the coin to elicit opinion. 
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Hermaios and Kailiope^ Conjugate Type. 

^ Metal, silver; size, 9"; weight 145 grains. 

jOb verse, Conjugate busts of Hermaios and Kalioppe 
to right ; legend BASUEOS SOTHPOY EPMAIOY, 
-- below, KAl KAAXlOnnHS. 

^\0-^lk^^ejrse; king O’n. prancing horse to right, in full war 
J panopl}^ ; spear on one side of the horse and 

^ ‘ bow in bow case on the othe other ; legend, 

maharaja^a trataviaa Heramayasa) 

Xionogrm. 

PK IV, i3 

Two didrachms of this type were first discovered in the 
Kabul valley hnd, which are illustrated by Mr. Whitehead 
Num. Ohr., 1923, PI. X^T^, 7 and 8. The faces of the king 
and the queen on this coin resemble those on the larger of 
the two didrachms published by Mr. Whitehead; viz, 
PL XVII, 7; the monogram of the present piece is identical 
with that on the same coin. But the size of the coin is equal 
to that of the smaller one published by Mr. Whitehead, 
XVII, 7; A glance at the features of the queen and the king 
as seen on the two coins published by Mr. Whitehead shows 
that the art of portraiture bad declined considerably by 
this time. 

PhiU)xenus* Hemi-drachm of the Javelin-thrusting Type, 

Mr. Whitehead has observed in P. M. O, at p. 73 that 
the coins of Philoxenus of the javelin -thrusting type are known 
in the didrachm size only. I have, however, aquired 
recently a rectangular hemi-drachm of Philoxenus for the 
Hindu University cabinet from Mr. Govind Ram of Rawalpindi. 
I am illustrating it here along with the coins of Mr. Coachman 
for the sake of convenience and comparison. 

Metal, silver ; size, *5" x -6"; weight 33 grams. 

Obverse ; diademed bust of the king to left thrusting 
javelin ; legend, to left BA^IXEOS at the top 
ANIKHTOY; to the right, ^IXOHNOY. 

Reverse ; king on horseback, prancing to right, legend ; to 
right, Maharajasa) at the top apadihuta{sa) to the left, Philasi- 
nasa ; monogram. This monogram, which is a combination of 
P and K occurs on another silver square hemi-drachm of this 
ruler ; see B. M, C., PL XIII, 8. Pl. IV, i5. 





A KANISHKA COIN OF AROOASPO TYPE. 


Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares. 

It is well-known how the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka 
show a large galaxy of deities belonging to Greek, Iranian, 

. Hindu and Buddhist religions. Among these deities, the 
Iranian deities are rather rare, and among the latter Arooaspo 
is one of the rarest. . The British ^luseum possesses two coins 
of this type of which one is illustrated in its Catalogue, pi. xxvi. 7. 
Cunningham has published one coin of this type issued by 
Kanishka and another issued by Huvishka.^ A coin of Kanishka 
of this type was recently acquired by me for the Benares Hindu 
University and I am publishing it here on account of its rarity. 

Metal, gold; size, diameter, *75"^; weight, 121 grains. 

Obv : King standing and offiering incense at the altar ; 
spear in left hand. Legend '(VII) (PAONANOPAO) KA 
NHPKI KOPANO. 

Rev. : Bearded deity_ Arooaspo standing to right 
clad in a sleeved overcoat ; ends of the diadem tyed 
behind in a circular knot and hanging down ; it holds a wreath 
in right hand ; caparisoned and briddled horse standing beside 
the deity. PI. III. i. 

The features of Arooaspo are more rugged on the coin of 
Huvishka, illustrated by Curni-'.ghiim in PI. XXI. 2. The 
legend on that coin is divided into two parts by the deity *s 
head. It is in a continuous line on the present coin of Kanishka, 
as also on the piece illustrated in S, M. O. PI. XXVI. 7. 

There is a difference of opinion about the nature of this 
deity. One view is that the first letter of the legend is not 
A but \ and therefore the legend is intended to stand for 
Luhrasp or Loharasp. The other view is that the first letter 
is A and no A., and so the legend is to be read as Arooaspo, 
standing for Aurvat-ashpa ‘The swift-horsed one’, which was 
an Avestan epithet of the Sun or Alibira. Arvatashpa of 
Avesta probably corresponds with Apam-napat of the Vedic 
pantheon. 


Cunningkam, Coins of the Indo^Scythians, PI. XYI, 16, XXI. 2. 



A COIN OF KANISHKA WITH THE FIGURE OF 
THE BUDDHA. 

By V. S. Agrmvala, M. A., Ph. D., 

Central Asian Museum, New Delhi. 

This coin was picked up somewhere from an old mound 
in the Basti district by Mr. Harshavardhan Naithani, M. A., 
who at my request kindly presented it to the Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow, where it is now deposited (Reg. No. 10156). 

The coin is of copper and is similar to the usual thick 
and large copper pieces of the Kushanas. 

Obverse — Figure of Kanishka standing at altar. The 
king is wearing a long coat, trousers and padded 
boots, — his usual northern dress. His left hand is 
bent at the elbow and raised towards the head. It 
was holding a spear which is now obliterated. The 
right hand is pouring oblation on a fire-altar. 

Legend— blurred, but to judge from other specimens it 
probably read as Shao KaNeSHKI. 

Only the ‘o’ of ‘Shao’ is now somewhat clear on the 
original coin. It has not come out in the cast or plate. 

Reverse — Buddha seated cross-legged on a ohauki with 
broad feet. The right hand is held near the chest 
in Mayamudra and the left hand with the clenched 
fist resting on the thigh ; head nimbate ; ears elon- 
gated ; border of dots. Traces of drapery on both 
shoulders. 

PI- III, 3. 

This type with the figure of the Buddha is extremely 
rare. Gardner in his Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British 
Museum: Greek and Soythie Kings, records the existence of 
one specimen in the Berlin Museum (p. 175) which he has also 
illustrated in outline (pi. XXXII, 14). 

Unfortunately the reverse legend on our specimen is 
almost worn out and does not enable us to confirm the various 
suggestions about its reading discussed at length in such detail 
by Von Sallet^- . 

1. Bie Nachfolger, Altaandera Des Orossen in. ^ Baktrien mid Indkn 
(The successors of AlMander the Great in Bactria and India). ^ pp. Of - at*-’’ 

Whitehead, Funjcd> Museum Gatalogue, Vol. I, p. 214, PI. XX, (No. viii). 
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Prof. Wilson had noted from the Masson collection three 
coins of this type but with the figure of the Buddha standing 
[Amm Antiij^ua, p. 370, pi. XIII, 1, 2, 3) Cunningham also 
published several coins of this class {J.A.8.B., 1845, 439) and 
was inclined to read the words in the reverse 

legend, which however requires further confirmation (cf. Princep, 
Indian AntiquHiet, Vol. I, p. 135-136). 

I am not aware of the existence of any specimen of 
the present type in the cabinets of the museum in India. In 
case there be any either in gold or copper, scholars may 
kindly communicate it to the Numismatic Journal so that the 
precise reading and the significance of the legend on the 
reverse side of the coin may be settled. 

[In his Coins of LaUr Indo-Scphkm, Cunningham illustrat- 
es two coins of Kanishka with the seated Buddha on the reverse 
(pp. 81-2 and pi. XVIII, 12,14); our present coin resembles 
No, 12 in Cunningham’s book, and differs only in having the 
legend obliterated. The representation of the Buddha on 
No. 14 in Cunningham’s work is very crude. Another coin 
of this type was found in the excavations at Taxila during 
1915-16 at the site of the Dharmarajika Stiipa and is illustrated 
in A.B.ML 1915-16 PI. XXV 20. The Taxila coin shows 
traces of legends both on the obverse and reverse, but they are 
very much blurred. Chief Editor.] 



SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE EAST KHANDESH 
HOARD. 

By Prof. D. D, Kosambi, Bombay. 

This hoard of silver punch-marked coins was described in 
part by Mr. S. N. ChakravartyL who divided the specimens 
into, three classes according to thickness and described 218 out of 
the total of 690. The hoard then came to me for inspection, 
by courtesy of the council of the BBRAS. I weighed and 
examined all the coins, and found that only about 73 were too 
battered for proper classification. A few had been misclassified 
in the original study, but this is inevitable in view of the 
difficulty of reading the marks. My most serious differences 
with the author cited arise, however, in his conclusions as well 
as general method, so that this note is devoted principally to 
the general problem, and to the advantages of studying coins 
in hoards 

Mr. Chakravarty describes the hoard as of 685 pieces and 
5 fragments. Of the latter, three are really halves cut from 
‘‘round’' punch-marked coins, which is particularly interesting 
in that this type of dichotomy seems to have been practised 
e^^en at Mohenjo-Daro^ ; it amounts, as nearly as can be as 
certained, to a method of making small change by. cutting a 
coin into two roughly equal pieces. The remaining tw’O frag- 
ments, however, fit nicely together to form a complete “square” 
coin which wus not cut but has been broken by design or 
accident into the two pieces at hand. All the coins are of the 
5 -mark-obverse type, as correctly noted by Chakravarty^ but 
his three classes are not mutually exclusive. Therefore, his 
conclusion that the three groups represented different denomi- 
nations^ is the most curious of the considerable number of 
conjectures that oyer-load so brief a note. Among the most 
glaring of his oversight?, we may note the omission of the 
rhinoceros mark, which occurs on several of his “classified” 
coins with the six-armed-symbol [which I shall hereafter call 
the Bhadarachakra] labelled by him 7.5., so that Chakravarty’s 
Group A, Class V is definitely misleading. In this connection, 
we may note that the mark is correctly given by Walsh* in 
his own group M, but with the wrong BhadaraohakTa. 


1. N.S., XX (1944), pp. 88-87. 

2. D.-D. Xosambi, Current Sci&ncei X, 1941, 896-400. 
8. J,B.B.R,A.S., N. S-, XX., p. 84. 

4. No. 69. 


9 
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Chakravarty’s symbols Nos. 10 and 12 seem to need 
additions, while his No. 30 should have a taurine symbol in front 
giving it the appearance of a bovine creature with head lowered 
and turned. Nearly 50 coins with his mark 47 were among the 
“unclassified” portion, w’hich show^s incidentally that coins of 
the same fabric could belong to more than one of his three 
major classes. 

Among the “unclassified” coins of the East Khandesh 
hoard were four that are particularly difficult to read but seem 
worth publishing. These are shown in pl. VB> i — 4, where 
the unpractised reader is warned that the punched area sunk 
below the rest of the surface appears darkest. Occasionally, 
the eye sees this as raised, so that one is led to read the 
conjugate area as meaningless meanders. 

None of these have any reverse marks worth noting, 
beyond very light single pricks w^hich might be fortuitous, 
except No 3 w'hich has a small irregular rectangle on the 
reverse. Pl VB, i is undoubtedly the most interesting coin of 
the hoard, and its last two marks (lower right and top left) of 
special interest, being a female figure with child supported on 
her left arm ; and an archer (all facing right). The sun- 
symbol gives no special information, being universal. The 
cannot be specially identified, as its points have 
been obliterated. The third mark may be a crossed square, 
or the bottom half of a “tree- with-railing”. If the latter, this 
could belong to some Maury an emperor in spite of the absence 
of the crescent-on-hill [arches] mark, w'hich characterizes 
all Mauryan silver coins in the direct line. But the strikingly 
graceful outline of the female figure on the fourth mark 
(lower right) is unique ; the coin being among the heaviest in 
the hoard [though worn] is presumably among the latest. 
Conclusions set forth in greater detail elsewhere^ make it 
highly likely that the hoard itself was of coins punched as 
late as to the end of the Mauryan period, and still in use till 
its deposit a century or two later. 

The second coin PI. VB, 2 may have the first three marks in 
comrnon with its predecessor, but the remaining cannot be 
identified at all, as far as my own knowledge of such material 
extends. The third coin, PI. VB, 3 has the unmistakable outline 
of the humped bull, and what looks like the fore-end of a 
galloping horse (lower left). This last mark, but in a far clearer 
impression, was to be seen in 1941 on a silver punch -marked 
coin of the Srlnath Sah collection at Benares. The fourth 


1 Science, X, 395-400, 37^-374 ; XI. 287-30 ; 

L., Ill, 15o-o9, IV, 1-62. ^ 
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coin PI. VB, 4 causes difficulties only because two of the marks 
overlap fully ; it approximates to No. 80 of Durga Prasad’s list, 
[K, plate 16], but with a cresceiit-on- arches. 

The most serious objection to the type of analysis pre- 
sented by numismatists like Mr. Chakravarty is not that new 
types escape classification in spite of the attention concentrated 
upon these marks, but that not a single one of the coins was 
weighed accurately. The marks themselves, from their regu- 
lant 3 % are heraldic ; there appears to be no serious chance of 
ascribing alphabetic equivalents to them, though the sigiliary 
copper band described recently^ seemed to many to offer such 
hopes. But it will not be conte^e*! that silver coins are 
intendend to present, for purposes of getieral circulation, a certain 
amount of the precious metal weight d according to the stan- 
dard set at the time. Each person who handles the coin rubs 
off a certain amount of the metal, which, though infinitesimal for 
each transaction, will reduce the weight of the coin notably, if it 
has been long enough in circulation. The precise effect of the 
circulation, as can be shown’^, amounts to a regular decrease 
of weight with the years of use, coupled with an increase of 
variation in the weights of individual specimens. This holds 
for modern as well as for ancient currency, as has been veri- 
fied by weighing thousands of specimens of known periods 
Thus, if the coins can be classified by their marks or legends, 
at least the chronological order of the classes is determined ^ by 
the inverse order of the average weight per group. But it is 
essential foj this method to be applicable that all the coins be 
of comparable manufacture and belong to the same hoard or 
or period, i. e. have the same group histor}^ as regards circula- 
tion except, of course, for the differences occasioned by varying 
dates of minting. The method, for example, does not apply 
to Allan’s British Museum coin list® in which specimens are 
presented which bear the same mark but have been found at 
widely separated spots, sometimes on the surface. In India, 
particularly, the statistical numismatist has to be rather careful. 
A silver coin of Menander was purchased in the open ba^^r of 
Poona by Mr. S. A. Joglekar five years ago, and would probably 
have been passed off for current coin fifty years earlier. 

One other factor limits the use of the statistical^ method in 
the study of hoards : the natural variation of weight among 
the specimens. To eliminate the effects of this, essentia 
to deal with large numbers of coins for calculating the average 
weight of each group. Only then does the sampling error cease 
to cast doubt upon the result. 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 


P. Ii. Gupba. TJ, pp. 5, 8 „ ^ ^ 

D, Kosambi, Current Science, XI, 227-230 ; X, T^nartnm 

Ufcan, Catalogue oj the Coins oj Ancient Ind%a in British Masoam 



GADHIA COINS WITH HORSEMAN REVERSE 
By Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, Curator, Museum, Indore, 

In the Huzur Jawahirkhana Indore, there is a collection 
of 1150 so-called Gadhia Coins. They seem to have been 
acquired by the State by a Treasure Trove find, but 
unfortunately the details as to when and where the hoard 
was discovered are not known. Most of these coins are thick 
dumpy pieces, and are of the generally known type. 

But there are some coins in this collection which are rare. 
They show on the obverse the human face almost distinctly 
with a high clean-shaved head, pointed long nose, thin lips 
and deep-socketed eyes. The lines and symbols on both sides 
of the head are also distinctly seen ; on the reverse are 
clearly seen as usual the star mark with the dots and lines, 
and two brackets, and the sun expresed by seven dots around 
one dot, and the moon expressed by a small circle which is 
some time incomplete on either side of what looks like a sikhara 
of a temple. This type of the Gadhia coins is already illustrated 

V. Smith in his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Vol I, pi. XXV-11 & 12. In the last number of the 
J.N.S.I. (Vol. VII, 1945}, Mr. P. J. Chinmulgund, I. C.S., has 
brought to light the Uruli (Poona District) hoard of Gadhia coins 
which contains a number of Gadhia coins of this type with a 
recognisable head wearing a helmet. These coins called 
transitional pieces by V. Smith, must have been minted at 
a period earlier than that when the usual type of the Gadhia 
coins with the perfectly defaced forms became common and 
later than the Indo-Sassanian type with the very marked head 
of the Sassanian King as illustrated by V. Smith (Z6»d-PI. 
XXV, No. 8) was current. 

About 70 coins of this collection are quite unique. The 
obverse is exactly as we usually'find it on the dumpy Gadhia 
paeoes which are extremely degraded forms of the Indo- 
Sassanian type and. contains a number of lines and symbols 
around the unrecognisable head of the king (Pl., VA, i, a). But 
on the reverse instead of the usual star mark surrounded by a 
nunrner of dots and lines and the two brackets and the 
symbols of the sun and the moon and the sikhara, there is the 
figure of a horse soldier fighting with his sword raised over 
his head against one or more foot-soldiers. One of the foot- 
smdiers is fighting desperately from the front (PI. VB i-5) 

fallen down defeated or killed 

Vo, 4, 5, g), A tnird foot -soldier whose lower portion 
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from the thighs 01113.^ is preserved in some coins (PJ. VB, 5, 7, 10) 
seems to be attacking from behind, or it may be that the back 
man is an attendant of the horse-soldier.^ 

The weapons the foOt-soldiers held in their hands are not 
clearly seen but from a sword which is seen fallen on . the 
ground (Ph VB, 9, 10) it seems that one of them at least held 
the sword. In some coins a bow (PI VB, 3, <5) and a long 
spear (PI. VB, 3, 7, 8) are seen behind the figure of the horse 
soldier which might have been held by the third foot-soldier, 
or by the attendant. 

A big circle which is seen above the heads of the horse- 
soldier and the foot -soldier fighting in the front most probably 
stands for the moon as it is in the place where the symbol of 
of the moon is found in the Gadhia coins hitherto known. 
But in the present type the corresponding figure of the sun is 
not seen in any of the coins even in the coin in which the 
portion which is likely to contain it is well preserved. Can it 
he that it is intended to show the symbol of the moon alone to 
denote the time oi the rising moon when the fight took place ? 
PI. VB, 2, 5, 6, 8. 

A dotted circle, partl}^ visible on some coins (Pl. VB, 6,9) 
was intended to form the border of the entire scene. 

Several varieties of this type seem to have beea issued 
as the scene of the fight is not exactly the same in all the coins 
found in our collection. As pointed above, the horse-soldier is 
fighting generally with two foot-soldiers, but in a few cases the 
second soldier killed down is not shown, the space being occu- 
pied only by a sword ; PI VB, 9, 10. Similarly the third foot- 
soldier at the back is to be but rarely sceen. In some coins, 
even when the horse is galloping with full speed the rider is 
sitting in his saddle in an erect position ; see PI. VB, 3: 5, 8 * 
while on some coins he is seen almost failing on the neck of 
the galloping horse; PI. VB, 7, Similarly, different positions 
of the man attacking from the front are seen ; in some coins he 
is seen standing face to face with the horse soldier and engaged 
in the desperate fight PI VB, i, 8, 4, while in others, he is seen 
almost sinking down by the blow of the horse-soldier; P|. VB, 
3, 9, 10. The second foot-soldier is lying quite prostrate in some. 


[1. Dr. J. M. Qnwala writes to me to suggest that the origin of this 
reverse type may be sought, ii not in earJier cjoins, in the Sassaniao bas-reliefs 
of Shapur and Naqsbe Rustam which show two equestrian figuraa with two 
figures lying between under their horse^s heels, the former being Ohrmazd and 
Ardeshir and the latter subdued Ahrman and Artabanus V. In another 
sculpture at these places we see Shapur 1 on horseback with Valerian falling 
on knee before bis boise’s legs 1 be latter sculpture would resemble our coin 
type most and may have inspired it, as suggested by Dr. CJnwala. But the 
motif ia bo common that it could have been independently conceived bb well. 
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inscription recording the first year of Toramana’s rule must 
therefore be of 511 A.D. The late Mr, R. D* Banerji also 
arrived at the same conclusion, but he was not quite certain 
about it. ^ 

Toramana of the Kura inscription and of the coins found 
in the Punjab cannot be placed so late. Toramana’s son 
Mihirkula whose inscription dated in his 15th regnal year is 
found at Gwalior must have ended his rule in Central India 
sometime before 533 A D.» as one of the Mandasore inscriptions 
of that year makes a mention of his defeat at the hands of 
Ya^odharman. 

From all these facts, it seems that the Hunas had settled 
in Kashmir and the Punjab long before the fourth century 
A. D. and had become Hinduised. Their rulers Toramana and 
Mihirakula ruled in the 4th. or the 5th. century A D. Subse- 
quently, seeing the weakness of the Gupta rule, they attempted 
to invade the Gupta empire at least twice, but had failed to 
get a firm footing. Some years after their new leader, also 
named Toramana made a fresh attempt to penetrate into the 
south and succeeded in seizing the western part of the Gupta 
empire and foundmg an independent kingdom in 510 A.D. 
which his son Mihirakula continued to govern till he was defeat- 
ed and driven out by a local ruler named Yasodharman in 
about 532 A.D, But this does not mean that the Hunas left 
the conntry one and all. They had well settled in the province 
as is seen from a respectful mention of some'Huna names in 
inscriptions from this time onwards. It is likely that the so- 
called Gadhia coins of the transitional type might have been 
issued by Toramana and Mihirakula during their twenty-two 
years of undisturbed rule in Central India. The coins found 
a very wide circulation specially because the silver coins of 
Skandagupta had already become very scarce and his succes- 
sors whose hold over western India had become very weak, do 
not seem to have issued any silver coins at all. 

It is well known that the Hunas and the Gurjara-Pratiharas 
are often mentioned together in books and inscriptions. It is 
therefore very likely that the Gurjaras were allied in blood to- 
the Hunas and they had both settled in the Punjab before the 
fourth century of the Christian era. The Gurjara colony was 
so large that one ef the districts in the Punjab came subsequent- 
ly to be named after them. They later on settled in Central 
India and in the adjoining provinces of Rajputana and Gujarat 

1. Banerji : History of Pre-Mstoric, Ancient ann Hindu India, p. 189. 

[Mr. B. D. Banerji has not subscribed to the theor 7 oi their being two 
Totamui.ias and Mihirakulas in the book ; he me“eiy states that 510-1 A.D. is 
the first regnal year of Toramana. 1 do not think that there is suffloient evi- 
dence to show that there were two Toramauas and Mihltakalas* Chief EdUoK] 
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and in course of time they attained so much importance as to 
found some principalities one of Which subsequently attained 
imperial power in the 8th. and 9th century A.D. We know that 
a powerful ruler of this time named Vatsaraja defeated several 
smaller princelings and founded a strong Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire, which was further strengthened by his son Nagabhata. 
One of his descendants named Bhoja became much more power- 
ful and issued a large number of coins which are degradations 
of the Sassanian type and which further suggest a closer 
connection between the Hunas and the Gurjar-Pratiharas. 
It may therefore be suggested that the Gadhia coins of the 
dumpy form which undoubtedly show a type considerably 
later than the transitional type were put in circulation by the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas. 

Now let us see who might have issued the few Gadhia- 
coins, on the reverse of which is the figure of a horsesoldier 
fighting with his enemies. The obverse of these coins is of the 
usual type; only the reverse shows a change. It is however 
so remarkable that it appears to be a restriking of the old type 
by a conqueror, who had inflicted a defeat upon the house of 
the rulers who were issuing the normal type. The new reverse 
reminds us of the Satavahana king Gotamiputra Satakarni, 
was restruck the coins of his antagonist Kshatrapa Nahapana 
with his own name. A victor who effected defeat of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara rulers was the Rashtrakuta king Dhruvaraja 
and his powerful son Govinda III. It may be inferred that 
Govind III, might have begun to re-cast the Gadhia coins to 
commemorate his victory over the Gurjana-Pratiharas, thinking 
it better and more economical to recast the old type, than to 
issue an altogether new one. But as Govind III could not 
keep his hold long on the conquered country, the number of 
the re-cast Gadhia coins is very small and they are found in 
a solitary hoard. ^ 

CHIEF EDITOR’S NOTE. 

That the Horseman reverse type of the Gadhia coins 
represents a currency started by the Rashtrakiitas after their 
victoria over the Gurjara-Pratiharas, is of course a theory and 
it will require further evidence of a more substantial nature 
before it can become generally acceptable. In support of 
Mr. Diskalkar’s view that it was the great Rashtrakuta emperar 
Govinda III, who issued these coins, may be pointed out a 
further circumstance, which would lend some additional 


1. The Uruli (Poona) hoard of Gadhiya coins mentioned above lends 
support to this view and shows that Gadhiya ooins introduced by Govind IH 
ounont In the Deooau during the rule of the B£ahtraku|M. 
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weight to the theory. Govinda III was renowned as a famous 
horseman ; his Kadba plates, issued in 814 A. D. describe him 
as the Lord of Royal Glory, captured in a victory secured 
solely by means of his own horse; c. 

rajalakshmi'Sanatliah (^. IV, p 340j. We need not then be 
surprised if Govinda had selected the particular horseman 
device on the reverse, which we see on the present type of the 
Gadhia coins. It is however but natural that Govinda should 
have introduced this type in his own dominions also to an- 
nounce his victories to his home subjects of the Deccan and 
Karnatak. If such coins are found in the home provinces of 
the Rashtrakuta empire, the theory of Mr. Diskalkar will 
gain additional support. As it is ue have to remember that 
this type does not amount to a restriking or counter striking, as 
is the case with the coins of Naliapana found in the Nasik 
hoard. And it is not unlikely that some local opponents of 
the Gurjara-Pratlharas may have issued this type to com- 
memorate a local victory. We know that there were more 
than one Pratihara families ruling in Rajputana and northern 
India. 


10 



A MEDIEVAL GOLD COIN 
By G. H. Khare, Curator, B. I. S. Mandala, Poona 

The gold coin which I wish to bring to the notice of 
numismatists in this note belongs to my friend Mr. K. R. 
Mayadeva, B. A., LL. B , pleader of Mangalvedha (Sholapur), 
Who has very kindly lent it to me for study and publication. 
This coin and five others were bought by him from a local 
tTharehtri‘^exs>ons belonging to this class, subsist by sifting 
ashes, sand, dust etc. and selling the valuable things thus 
acquired. The other coins, each of which weighs about 
120 mgms (less than 2 grains), though smaller in size, have a 
close similarity to coins no. 52, 33 and 74 reproduced on 
plate II of Coim of Souther n India by W. Elliot, except that 
the lions on the former coins invariably face to the left and 
the letters inscribed differ from those on the latter coins. The 
shape of the gold coin to some extent resembles either the 
inverted block letter U or a horse-shoe. It must have been 
given that form by flattening a curved piece of wire. Its 
weight is 528 mgms )more than 8 grains) and size -8 X‘9 cms. 
Only one side of the coin is imprinted, the other being left 
blank. The curve has a figure of some animal, most probably 
a bull or a lion, facing to the left. Both its hind legs, the 
slightly lifted long tail and the left haunch are clearly 
discernable. But the forepart of the animal has been cut off 
by the punch and the animal cannot be well identified. It 
appears that somebody with probably four hands is sitting just 
on the neck of the animal with three of his hands stretched out 
and holding some indistinct objects. One end has the Kanada 
letter 572 and the other has the Kanada letter td. There is 
some thing after td which is only partly visible ; hence I am 
not able to make it out. pj. m, 5. 

It is well nigh impossible to say anything definitely about 
the date and the king who issued this type of coins. There 
was a feudatory Kadamba king by name Toyimadeva who 
was ruling Banavase twelve thousand (Vanvasi in Karwar 
district) and Panumgal five hundred (Hangal in Dharwar 
district) in ^aka 988 or 1066 A, D. and the only two 
characters which are visible on the coin are not altogether 
irreconcilable with the age to which Toyimadeva belonged. 
This is only what we can say about this coin in the absence 
of more specimens. But I hope to get more coins of this type 
in the near future which may perhaps shed further light on 
the point. 



A UNIQUE SILVER COIN OF AKBAR 
By G. H. Khare, B.LS., Mandala, Poona. 

The coin which forms the subject of this note belongs to 
Sardar Vinayak Dhundiraj alias Babasahib Biwalkarof Poona, 
who very kindly lent it to me for study and publication if 
necessary. It can be described thus : 

Metah silver. Weight : 5*672 gms. (87*5 grains). Size : 
1*87 cms. in diameter. 

Obverse Reverse 

In square with peaked sides 

Ikul 

f>\ ItlA 

y PI. Ill, 4 

The legends on both the sides are only partially visible ; 
but I have reconstructed them with the help of coins Nos. I 89 
and 190 from the Caidogue of Coins of the Gujarat Sultans in 
the Prince of Wdes Museum, Bombay, which are ascribed to 
the Gujarat sultan Mahmud Shah I, and to which this coin 
bears a striking resemblance. 

From the name of the emperor Akbar appearing on the 
reverse, it is quite evident that the coin in all probability must 
have been struck immediately after Akbar’s conquest of Gujarat 
in 980 A. H./1572 A.D. But this is only a surmise. The 
question will remain undecided till we get dated specimens of 
this type. 

While studying this coin two questions occur to my mind 
which I am unable to solve in a satisfactory way as yet. Why 
should Akbar, who styled himself as Badshah, have also used 
the title As-sultan ? Does the word sultan imply superiority 
to Badshah ? It certainly does not. Otherwise other Mughal 
emperors, who were equally keen to record their suzerainty 
everywhere, would have certainly taken that title to themselves. 
Then why should that title appear on this type of coin ? Is 
it only an unconscious imitation ? 

Had Akbar selected for the imprint of his name only this 
particular coin-type of Mahmttd Shah I of Gujarat, who 
reigned more than sixty years before Akbar’s conquest of 

10 
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Gujarat ? Or had he as a natural course imprinted his name in 
some form or other on all the coins current at the time of the 
conquest as a temporary measure, and Mahmad Shah’s coins 
being most extensively current, a specimen has been found ? 
The British have actually followed the former method in 
Maharash^a in connection with some coin-types at least immedia- 
tely after 1817 A, Akbar must have done the same 
with respect to some Gujarat sultan coins, as is apparent from 
this specimen. But like the British he also seems to have taken 
care of minting independent gold and silver issues in his name 
at Ahmadabad in 9S0 A.H./1572 A.D., the year of the temporary 
conquest of Gujarat by him.^ Has any body any coin of this 
type bearing some date and some other legend of the Gujarat 
or other sultans ? It will certainly help a good deal in solving 
this question in a satisfactory way. 

It is to be noted here that Mughal coins of the Gujarat 
fabric have already been published ; but they do not bear any 
Gujarat sultan legend. ® On the other hand this coin has both 
the Gujarat sultan fabric and legend. 

How should we denominate this coin ? Is it a half rupee 
or a Surat Mahmud! dealt with at length in the N, S, for 
1905, p. 266 ? In weight it can be reconciled to both ; for 
while this coin weighs 87*5 grains, the half rupee and the Surat 
Mahmud! weighed 90 grains each approximately. I would, 
therefore, like to wait till some more specimens come to light, 


ou 1 Jtee^minationof 4 silver coma of two difierent tjpes from the 
Sholapur district and town _showed that besides an incomplete Persian legend 
most probably of Shah ‘Alam II and Hijra as well as regnal years, they 
oonfeained the Arabic numbers 1819 and 1825 respectively, which fact mdioates 
that they ware struck lu the British regime. 

2. L M. C. Vol III, No. 76; P. M, U. Voi. H, Nos. 119, 166^ 167. 



A BULL AND HORSEMAN TYPE OF COIN OF THE 
ABBASID CALIPH AL xMUQTADIR BILIAH JA’AFAR. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

Coinage of a country influencing that of its neighbour is 
both a rare and interesting phenomenon in the history of 
Numismatics. The recent discovery^ of another coin of the 
Abbasid Caliph A1 Muqtadir Billah Ja’afar (295 to 320 A. H. 
<?. 927-952 A. D.) in a suburb of Baghdad, showing the Bull 
and Horseman type, is therefore an important event. 

I am very grateful to Mr. Naji al Asil, the Director- 
General of Archaeology in Iraq, for supplying me details about 
this discovery and for sending me a photograph of the coin 
with kind permission to reproduce it in our Journal.^ I am sure 
that the readers of this Journal will highly appreciate the kind 
courtesy that the Director-General has shown to the Society in 
this matter. We trust that there will be greater and greater 
intellectual and cultural cooperation between Indian and Iraq 
scholarship in future, leading to better mutual understanding 
and also to the solution of many Indian problems of pre-history, 
which can be solved only if we are fortunate in getting more 
light from the ancient land of Iraq. 

The discovery of the coin was made in 1945 quite 
accidentally. Some school boys of Kadhimain Qadha in the 
suburb of Baghdad were digging the ground while playing. 
About a metre below the surface they found a small earthen 
ware jar which contained 700 silver dirhams, a few one- third 
dinar pieces and also some gold dinars. These coins were 
mostly the issues of Caliph al Muqtadir Billah, only a few 
being the coins of earlier and later Abbasid Caliphs. One 
coin was of Al Qa’im bil-haq Yahya bin Al Hussain a king of 
Sa’da in the Yemen, of the Rassite dynasty. 

Most of the coins of Caliph Al Muqtadir were of the usual 
type, but one of them was of the Bull and Horseman type. 
This is of course not the first occasion on which a coin of this 
Caliph in this type has been discovered. A similar coin has 
been mentioned in Melanges SyrienB Offert a Monsieur Meni 
Dunsaud par ses amis et ses eUves Tom I, 1939, p. 418, PL I, 


1. 1 am indebted to my colleague Dr. V.S. Agrawala for drawing my 
attention to this discovery, which was first reported in the London Times of 
6-10.1045 and later in Islamic Culture, April 1946. 

2, The copy right of the photo is reserved by the Aroh^Bological • 
Department, Government of Iraq. 
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16. Mr. Naji al A§il informs me that this coin is now in the 
Syrian Museum. 

We should not however suppose that these are the only 
two coins of this Caliph issued in the Bull and Horseman type. 
Cunningham has mentioned a coin of exactly this type in 
silver in his CoinB of Medieval India t p. 57. He does not, however, 
state where it was found, nor does his work illustrate it. 
Nearly a hundred years ago E. Thomas had described and 
illustrated another coin of this type in J,R.A.S., 1848, p. 187, 
PI, no. 19 ; my attention was drawn to this reference by my 
colleague Dr. V. S. Agrawala. It is thus clear that the coins 
of this Caliph in this type are not quite rare. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Director General of 
Archasology of Iraq, I am able to illustrate this type in the 
Journal. PI. Ill, 6 shows the Horseman side of the coin 
enlarged ; PI. Ill, 7. shows the obverse and reverse of the 
new coin in its natural size ; and PI. Ill, 8 gives a Bull and 
Horseman type coin of the Sabi king Spalapatideva, which 
gives the prototype of the rare Baghdad pieces. From the 
details kindly supplied to me by Mr. N aji al A§il, I describe the 
new coin as under : — 

Metal, silver; weight, 3. 30 grammes or 51 grains; 

diameter, 19,mms. or *7"; condition, very well preserved. 

Obverse: A figure of the Caliph Al Muqtadir Billah on 
horseback, holding his horse^s reins with the right 
hand, contrary to what is known of the Arab 
horseman, who usually holds the reins with the 
left hand in order to leave the right’ hand free 
to draw the sword when necessary. The horse- 
man wields a sword in the left hand in stead of 
the spear, which occurs on the prototype. The 
coin is sufficiently well preserved to enable us to 
get a distinctive impression of the bearing and 
appearance of the Caliph from its photograph 
reproduced in the plate. Around the head of 
the rider in a decoratiye Kufic writing, LiUah 
Ja*afar. 

Reverse : a figure of the Indian humped bull, recumbant, with 
trappings. Above in the field is a decorative Kufic 
monogram; legend, Al Muqtadir Billah; P|. Ill, 7. 

A comparison of this type with the Bull and Horseman 
type of the Sahi kings is instructive. If we compare this coin 
with that of king Spalapatideva of this series, illustrated in 
PI, HI, 8, we find that the size and weight of both is the same. 
The weight of the gahi coin is also 50 grains and its diameter 
about 7". In both the Bull is facing left and the king’s name 
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is engraved above the animal. The Horseman side shows 
some variations, but they are of a minor nature. The 
Horseman faces right on the 5ahi coins ; he faces left on the 
coins of the Caliph. 

We can trace the ancestry of the Bull and Horseman 
type of the Sahi rulers to the earlier coins of the Scythian and 
Greek kings, who had used the Hoseman type and the Bull 
type on several of their issues, though not in conjunction. 
The type is quite a foreign one in the coinage of the Caliphs 
and naturally. Thoo?-.: gical considerations have usually 
dissuaded pious Muslim rulers from giving their protraiture on 
their coins. Hindu rulers had no such scruples and were 
accustomed to give their portraits on their monetary issues. 

The chronology of the 5ahi rulers is unfortunately not 
definitely fixed, but it is generally agreed that the d^masty was 
founded in the 3rd quarter of the 9th century in the Kabul 
valley. Samantadeva, who was the first ruler of the dynasty 
to introduce this type, seems to have ruled from c, 870 to 890 
A. D. He was thus about fifty years earlier than Caliph 
Muqtadir of Baghdad, and we may therefore legitimately 
suggest that the rare Bull and Horseman type dirhams of the 
Baghdad Caliph are due to the influence of the coinage of the 
Sahis of the Kabul vallejs who were his neighbours on the 
eastern frontier. It appears that some coins of this type may 
have reached Baghdad either through trade or conquest ; 
Kabul had fallen before the Arabs in 871 A.D. And some of the 
mint-masters of the Caliphs seem to have taken a fancy to this 
type and appear to have been permitted to issue a few coins 
in it in spite of theological objections. It was not Al Muqtadir 
alone who issued coins in this rather heterodox type ; for 
Cunningham states that he had a copper coin of Al Mutaki 
Billah, having exactly this very type (C. M. I., p. 57). The 
Vienna Museum has a coin of Caliph Al Mutawakkil showing 
his bust and face. In India also the reverse of this type, the 
Bull, was extensively copied by almost all the successors of 
Mahamud of Ghazni and the obverse type, the Horseman, by 
Mahmud bin Sam and some of his successors. 

We should not however suppose that the influence was 
only onesided. It appears that some of the coins of Samanta- 
deva and Spalapatideva have dates in Arabic numerals in front 
of the horse^. These dates are 811, and 812 and 814; and 
if we refer them to the 5aka era, they fall within the reigns 
of the rulers concerned. Cunningham denies the occurrence 
of dates in Arabic numerals^, but they seem to be clear, at 
least, on some specimens. 


i. I. M. C., Vol. 1. p. 24&. 


2. C. M. L, p. 68. 
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If the existence of dates in Arabic numerals is a point in 
dispute, the existence of a legend on the Horseman side of the 
doins of Spalapatideva, which has been described as in unknown 
characters is admitted on all hands. This unread legend in 
unknown characters occurs only on the coins of Spalapatideva 
and it can be clearly seen in the specimen illustrated in our 
PI, lll» 8. May it not be that this unread legend in unknown 
characters may be an effort to copy the Kufic legend occurring 
on the contemporary coins of the Califs of Baghdad by a mint- 
master who was not fully conversant with the script ? Part of 
Afghanistan had been conquered by* the Arabs in 871 and 
Spalapatideva, on whose coins this legend occurs, seems to have 
ruled from <?. 890^900 A.D. I trust that our friends, the 
scholars in Iraq, will pursue this inquiry further and let us know 
whether they can identify the unread legend in unknown charac- 
ters as Kufic and can give us its reading. If they succeed iu 
doing so, they will be shedding welcome light on the history 
of the period. 

Before concluding this short note, I would like to refer to 
an alternative explanation of this type suggested by M. A. de 
Longperier. He thought that the coins of this type may have 
been issued by some quondam Hindu chief newly converted to 
Islam, and in some way connected with the state of Kabul. ^ 
In this case, however, we would have^ expected the issuer to 
indicate his identity by putting his own name, or at least his 
suggestive monogram on the coin. The coins of this type should 
have been also found in the Punjab and Afghanistan, which 
have given us thousands of the coins of the Sahi house of the 
Kabul valley. 

The mystery of the type can be solved only by further 
study and discoveries. We would like to draw the attention 
of the Iraq scholars coming for the Inter-Asian Conference 
taking place this month (March 1947) to this interesting 
problem^ 


1. 1848, p. 187. 



THE SEAL-STAMP OF BRAHMADEVA 
By Rao Bahadur C. R. K. Charlu, Madras. 

In the Journal of the Numhmatic Society of India (Vol. Ill, 
Pt. II, December 1941, pp. lOlff.). Prof. Mirashi deals with 
certain seal-impressions or stamps from the Central Provinces. 
Among these is one. No. 5, of his plate which he assigns to one 
Brahmatita (Brahmagupta) {ibid., p. 102); while on p. 101 he 
reads the legend as ‘Bhavadeva’. It is difficult to understand 
what has led the professor into these tw'o variant readings of 
the same legend. So far as I know he does not seem to have 
rectified the inconsistency so far. It has to be observed that 
both the readings of Prof. Mirashi are inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. . A careful examination of the facsimile would give the 
reading : — 

1 . Brahmade- 

2. va 

This name on the seal -stamp is quite natural on the analogy 
of the name Rudradeva found in the other two seal-stamps 
published with the above (Nos. 3 and 4). The characters of 
the legend may be assigned to the 2nd or 3rd century A.D. 
and the letters deva would appear to resemble very closely 
the letters deva in line 10 of the Mathura Door-jamb 
Inscription No. VII {Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIV, plate opp. p. 193). 

PROF. MIRASHI’S REPLY 

I am thankful to Rao Bahadur C. R. Krishnamacharlu 
for pointing out the mistakes in the numbering of the Seals 3 
and 4 in my descriptions of them on p. 101 of Vol. Ill of this 
Journal. In the paragraphs describing the seals Nos. 3 and 4 
on that page, the figures 4 and 5 stand for figures 3 and 4 
respectively. These mistakes arose because the editor re- 
arranged the seals for the convenience of photographing. I 
had originally arranged the seals chronologically, placing Seal 
No. 5 as No. 1. So seals Nos. 3 and 4 bore originally the 
Nos. 4 and 5. These original numbers in the paragraphs 
describing the seals 3 and 4 remained uncorrected and hence 
the mistakes. 

But I maintain that there is no mistake in my readings. 
I give below my readings of the seals in the Plate on p. 99 
of Vol. Ill to prevent further confusion — 

No. 1 — Apram^a. No. 2 — Jitmh BhagavalS. 

No. Z— Rudradeva. No. 4 — Bhavadeva. 

No. S—-BrahmaUtta. 
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It will thus be seen that I do not read the legend of 
Seal No. 5 as Bhavadeva in one place and as in 

another. 

The reading Brahmadova of Seal No. 5 proposed by the 
Rao Bahadur is impossible, as will be seen from the eye copy 
of the seal legend reproduced on p. 81 for ready reference. 
The third akshara which appears almost like the figure of an 
angle signifies u. It clearly resembles the form of that letter 
in Buhler’s Indische Palieo-j/ruphie. Plate 1 1 1,* 4, XI and XIII 
(Nasik Cave inscriptions of Pujumavi and others). It cannot 
be read as de. The Rao Bahadur has again ignored the 
aknhara after w, which appears in the same line on the edge 
of the seal. It is clearly tta. So the reading Bralimailtta is 
quite certain. 

There are two symbols below the legend, one in the left 
and the other in the right corner. R. B. Krishnamacharlu 
reads the symbol in the right corner as va, but in the period to 
which the seal belongs, va had not the shape of an equilateral 
triangle ns here, but had already begun to develop a vertical. 
See the forms of the letter in Buhler’s Plate III, 34, Xl-XVIII. 
R. B. Krishnamacharlu has drawn attention to the form of 
va in 1. 10 of the Mathura door jamb inscription, (No. VII 
Ep, Ind.i Vol. XXIV Pi, opposite p. 195^, but not only in that 
line, but in other lines as well of that record va has clearly a 
triangular top which is not noticed in the symbol appearing 
in the lower right corner of my Seal No. 5. If the symbol 
denotes a letter (which is very doubtful), it can only signify e, 
not va. Besides, it would be very strange indeed, if only a 
single akshani of the legend Bralmadeva was left over and 
wTitten in the second line. I have not come across such 
cases elsewhere. 

Rao Bahadur C. R. K. Charlu’s remarks on the above. 

What Prof, Mirashi takes as ic is only the e-sign of de. I 
have not ignored the akshara after Prof, Mirasi’s u ; it is da. 

Prof. Mirashi’s conception of the existence of two symbols 
below the legend is a misleading one. The first is the repha 
sign Bra in Brahmadeva. The second symbol is only the 
letter va of deva, according to my reading. 

It is not at all strange to engrave a letter or letters at the 
end of a succeeding line for reasons of space or convenience. 
In the present instance the r of Bra and m of hma have 
compelled the engraver to shift his va to the end of the line. 

For examples, cf. Ep. Ind. XXIV, pi. opp. p. 181,1-31 and 
Ep, Ind, XXIII, pi, opp. p. 228, 1.28 
{last two letters). 
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Prof. Mirashi’s Rejoinder 

Even a cursory glance at the Seal-stamp No, 5 on p. 99, 
J. F. 8. L, VoL III vvillishow that it has/w ahkras in the 
first line, not thee, I give an eye-copy of the legend below 
which will show this clearly. 



The third uhhciTu is not the <i-sigii of the next letter, nor 
is that letter d. 1 he third uhluru which I have read as u may 
be dn and the legend may be Bnhmdutk ; but d has generally 
a curved top. In any case the third letter cannot be the 
^i•mat^a. 

I wanted to know an instance of a single of a 
name being left out of the first line for want of space and 
written at the end of the second line on thkce of (t coin or a 
ml. The instances cited by R. B. Krishiiam^acharlu are from 
copper-plate grants about which there is no dispute, 



A PROPOSED CORPUS OF GUPTA COIN 


A CIRCULAR LETTER PROM MR. P. L. GUPTA. 

Dear Sir, 

As you may be aware, there are almost innumerable 
types and' varieties in the f^imous series of coins struck and 
issued by the Imperial Guptas. A fairly good catalogue of 
these coins was published by Mr, J. Allan of the British Museum, 
in 1914. But since then many more types have come to light 
which are deposited in various Museums and Collections. It 
is now an urgent scientific need that an uptodate Corpus of 
Gupta Coins be compiled in order to bring together all the 
known and available historical and artistic evidence furnished 
by Gupta Numismatics. 

1 have now taken it upon myself as a matter of love for 
knowledge to prepare a Corpus of Gupta Coins, In this 
work I have the privilege of being guided by Dr. V. S. Agra- 
wala, I have already completed my work on a card index 
system and utilised the material so far published by Smith, 
Allan and Brown in their Catalogues and by many other contri- 
butors in the pages of the Numismatic Supplements, Numis- 
matic Chronicle, J. N. S. 1., etc. 

« 

But such a Corpus will remain incomplete unless newly 
added material in yonr Museum or in your private Collection 
is incorporated in the volume. To this, end I seek your kind 
co-operation and request you to kindly enlighten me about 
the following : — 

(a) Has any catalogue or list of your Gupta coins been 
published ? 

(b) If there is no printed list, is there a typed list ? 

(c) Have any papers describing special specimens of your 
collection been published ? If so, kindly give reference or, if 
possible, please favour me with an off-print, which would *be 
greatly appreciated. 

(d) What particular specimens of your collection, in your 
opinion, should be included in the proposed Corpus ? 

This selection should be made from there points of view 
VIZ., (a) noyelti^ in Gupta coinage, (b) coins bearing remarka- 
ble portraits of the Gnpta emperors (c) coins which have a 
distinctly aesthetic interest and are worthy of publication. 
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On heAriog from you, I shall solicit your leave to examine 
your collection at your place and convenience With the 
published data about the types and varieties already card 
indexed by my side, I hope I shall be able to examine your 
collection in a manner that may prove advantageous to both 
of us. 

I hope that you appreciate the utility of a Corpus of Gupta 
Coins on the above lines and I may count upon your kind 
co-operation in the completion of this work. 

Thanking you, 

Aj, Oice, Benares. 


Yours truly, 

P. L. Gupta, 



OBITUARY. 


The Late Rao Bahadur K. N- Dikshit, M A-, (1889—1946) 

(By Dr, A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University) 

The late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, who died quite 
unexpectedly in August 1946, was undoubtedly one of the most 
eminent Indian archseologists of the 20th century. Early in 
his life he gave promise of liis future greatness ; for he could 
tide over the family crisis caused by the death of his father 
by the numerous scholarships he won for standing first in 
several University examinations. He had already acquired a 
thorough grounding in Sanskrit, when he decided to devote 
his life to Archeeology. By sheer dint of merit, he gradually 
rose in the archasological department from the lowest rung of 
its ladder to the highest,— from the position of an Archaeo- 
logical Scholar to that of the Director- General of Archaeology. 
A keen memory and a wonderful power of grasp 
enabled Rao Bahadur Dikshit to master even most intricate 
subjects in a remarkably short time. I'here was no branch 
of archaeology in which ^he was not a thorough expert, for he 
was as equally at home in reading and editing coins and 
inscriptions as in excavating and conserving ancient. sites and 
monuments.. His excavation at Ramiiagar will be long 
remembered as one of the most scientifically planned excavation 
ever attempted. It is a great pity that he should not have 
been spared to write its account. There were hardly any 
archaeologists among his contemporaries who had so intimate 
and extensive a knowledge of Indian archaeological monuments. 
And he always delighted in sharing it with others. His Report 
or^ the Excavations at Paharpur is a masterly production 
and one could see the flashes of his genius in the Reports of 
the Vr,,'::’ Survey edited by him, as also in his 

numerous presidential addresses. He had toiled hard in the 
Mohenjo-Daro excavations, and his Meyer Lectures delivered 
on the Indus Valley Civilisatiun disclose how intimately he 
was acquainted with the subject. He was the moving and 
guiding spirit of the Museums Association, of which he was ^he 
President, He had been honoured by being elected as a Fellow 
of .the Asiatic Society of Bengal and President of the Indian 
History Congress, which had also entrusted him with the work 
of editing volume I of its History. 

Rao Eahahr Dikshit gave a great stimulas to archaeology 
by guiding the activeities of the archceological departments 
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in Indian States and by infusting young scholars with his own 
enthusiasum for the subject. He was a lively conversationist 
and his listners derived both knowledge and delight from his 
sprightly talks. 

Much of the numismatic work of the late Rao Bahadur 
Dikshit is shrowded in the pages of the ponderous archaeolo- 
gical reports. He has also contributed to the pages of this 
fTournal and its predecessor, the Numismatic SupplBmeuts, whose 
list is given at the end of this note. He was once the editor 
of the Nfumismatic Supplements and twice the President 
of the Numismatic Society. Perhaps the last literary work 
done by the late Rao Bahadur was the examination, at 
my instance, of the Indo-Bactrian coins of Mr. Ghosal, a 
paper on which will appear in the next number of the 
Journal. The scholarly world naturally expected a good crop 
of literary and research work from the mature pen of the late 
Rao Bahadur during the relative rest of retirement, but the 
cruel hand of death has dashed all these hopes. 

The Rao Bahadur leaves behind him his widow, a cultured 
lady of rare benevolence and sweet nature and four sons and 
one daughter, all able and intelligent. The Numismatic 
Society offers them all its heartfelt condolences and prays 
eternal peace for the soul of the deceased. 

List of the Rao Bahadur Dikshit’s papers on Numismatics:- 

N, B. — Numbers after the names of the papers refer to the 
numbering in the Numismatic Suplements, They are 
followed by the vear of publication. 

1 — Nisars of Shahjahan, (207) 1920. 

2 — A new Jauiipur Mobur of Akbar, (208) 1920. 

3 — A Coin of the ‘Abbasids found at Paharpur, Bengal, 
(321) 1934- 

4 — A Gold Coin of Vlrasiihba, (333) 1935-36. 

5 — A Note on the bilingual Coins of Sultan Mahmund of 
Ghazni, (334) 1955-36. 

5 — A New Andhra Coin (344) (Silver Jubilee Number), 
1937-38. 

7 — Important Coins and Seal found at Rairh, N, S. JT., 
1941. 

8 — New Coins of Sita, e7. N. <S', JT., 1944. 

9— ~Presidential Address, J, N. S. Z 1946. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS* ^ ' 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Circumstances partly unfortunate and partly accidental 
have suddenly forced me into the presidential chair at the 
11th hour. The distinguished scholar and archaeologist whom 
you elected to the presidential chair last year, Rao Bahadur 
K N. Dikshit, died suddenly last August. I was naturally 
expecting that our Vice-President, Rao Bahadur Prayag Dayal, 
would step into the unfortunate breach and . act as the 
President But a week ago I. learnt that he was unable to 
attend the meeting and that I, as the Chief Editor, would have 
to take his place I was won<iering for a while whether 1 
should accept such a heavy responsibility at so short a notice, 
but I discovered that there was hardly any alternative. 

The Late Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit 

The Society is overwhelmed with intense grief at the 
sudden, tragic and premature death of Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit. When we .elected him President last year, we all 
hoped that the Society will be benefited by his wise and 
skilful guidance for a number of years; I was hoping that 
as he was relieved of the onerous duties of the Director General 
of Archaeology, he would kindly relieve me of the Chief 
Editorship of the Journal of the Society, which I had accepted 
at his pressing request seven years ago. But fate bad willed 
it otherwise. He had not even begun to draw his pension ' 
when death suddenly snatched him away. His varied 
experience and mature scholarship were expected to flower 
into a number of valuable publications and activities during 
the comparative leisure of retirement, but all these hopes are 
dashed to pieces. The late R. B. Dikshit rose by sheer force 
of merit ; had he not obtained a number of scholarships for 
standing first in his Matriculation Examination, he would not 
have been able to become a graduate. He was a thorough 
Sanskritist, but had a real liking for archaeology. His 
excavation work at Mohenjo-Daro, Pahadpur and Ramanagar 
has led to remarkable discoveries and establishe this reputation 
as a great archeologist The Numismatic Society was always 
dear to his heart. He was its member for sixteen years and 
was twice elected to its presidentship. He was also working 

1. Delivered at the STth Annual Meeting of the Numismatie Bojfiety of 
India held at Patna on 29-12-19A6. 
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a= editor of the Numismatic Supplement for some time and 
has contributed many papers of high numismatic importance. 


Progress of the Society 

Let us now take a bird’s eye view of the progress and con- 
dition of the Society. Our membership is gradually on the in- 
crease. Numismatics is no doubt a very technical subject, which 
is properly taught only in two or three universities of India. 
Our membership cannot be therefore very large ; it is in fact 
much larger than the membership of the History Congress, which 
undoubtedly makes a wider appeal. Nevertheless it must be 
observed that we all must make efforts to increase our 
membership. This is very necessary not only to stabilise our 
finances, but also to increase the number of field workers who 
would be collecting coins. The progress of numismatic studies 
depends to a great extent on the success of coin collectors. 


It was in 1939 that we decided to have our own 
independent Journal. In the beginning it was published once in 
the year but soon it became a six-monthly publication. There 
can be no doubt that the Society took a wise step in deciding to 
have its own independent Journal. It has given a greater 
impetus to research work in the field of Numismatics. The 
Numismatic Supplements that we published during the decade 
1929 to 1938 covered 565-pages. We were having 55 pages 
a year on the average. The seven volumes of the Journal from 
1939 to 1945 cover 1040 pages giving on the average 150 pages 
a jear, in spite of the paper difficulty. During this period the 
Journal has brought to light about 20 new kings of ancient India 
whose e.\istence was not even dreampt'of by the scholars work- 
ing m the field. It is a matter of great satisfaction that the 
number of contnbutors who send Scholarly papers is also on the 

when the editors were required 
to find material for the greater part of the pages of the 
Journal ; now good papms are beginning to come from a large 
^mberof persons. It is however a matter of regret that 
SSsL'T ® “ ‘h" Md of Medieval and Modern history 

coin^^= ' ^ u papers bearing on Medieval 

nnWM A • bearing on Ancient Indian numismatics 

San thf four times more nuSroS 

or- 4u°b Papers 

publication T ” are also rarely received for 

South Indian historv*^to scholars in Medieval and 

oejiected ‘SaS^i‘°thrtb&T‘"As'‘s::f J" ,1*'" 

pnnhnir and pre. diBcnttiei dh.pX J IhU^ 
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endeavour to issue the Journal as a quarterly publication. 
This step is necessary to ensure a speedier publication 
of the research material. Under the present arrangement 
many important papers remain unpublished for seven or eight 
months, which is very depressing and unfortunate. 

The quarterly publication of the Journal containing 
numerous research papers is no doubt good in its own way, but 
we should not be content with this achievement. The time has 
come when the Society should plan and carry out a more 
ambitious and enduring scheme of Research Publications. We 
have no doubt a number of excellent catalogues of the coins in 
the different Museums, but they are going out of print and also 
becoming incomplete owing to fresh additions and discoveries. 
Besides they are not very convenient for study by students and 
research workers, who would be glad to be relieved of the 
necessity of consulting several catalogues and journals for the 
numismatic material of a single d^niasty or period. It is 
therefore urgently necessary to publish corpus volumes on the 
coinages of all the dynasties and states of ancient and 
medieval India. A still more pressing necessity is to have 
Standard Works of Reference for the Ancient, and 
Medieval numismatics, the .absence of which is very 
adversely affecting the popularisation of numismatic studies. 
If our Society undertakes and carries out the above schemes of 
publication, it will undoubtedly have monumental and enduring 
work to its credit and attain an eminent position as a Research 
Society, not only holding annual conferences, but also doing 
substantial and solid work. No other body in the country is in 
a position to do this work. 

Side by side with this solid and scholarly work, we must 
also organise the publication of a number of small and 
popular manuals, preferabl}^ in different Indian languages, 
which should aim at spreading the knowledge of the broad 
outlines of the science of numismatics to the general public. 
It is from among its rank that wc can recruit our future coin 
collectors and numismatic scholars. 

Appeal to Governments for Help 

You may well enquire whether it will be ever possible for 
the Society with its slender financial resources to undertake 
this ambitious and costly programme ol publication. I per- 
sonally see no insuperable difficulties in the matter. It is true 
that the time was not far distant when we found ourselves in 
the unenviable position of having to finance a publication 
bill amounting to about double the income of our regular 
membership. We however succeeded in tiding over the diffi- 
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culty by securing small recurring grants from some of the 
Provincial Governments and Indian States like the Governments 
of Bombay, U. P., Punjab, Orissa and Hyderabad. There is 
no reason why we should not get greater and greater assistance 
from all governments if we produce more and more useful and 
substantial work. 

Numismatics is an important branch of Arcbasology, 
but curiously enough it has been receiving a rather step- 
motherly treatment both from the majority of Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Central Government. Provincial Governments 
expect that the Society should give due publicity to the new 
additions to their museum collections in the pages of its Journal 
bearing all the heavy cost of photographing, block-making and 
printing. The Government of India do not seem to have yet 
realised that Numismatics is a part of Archaeology. They are 
rightly taking all proper steps to publish old and historical 
inscriptions through two official Journals of their own> Epigra- 
pbia Indies and Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica. For this purpose 
they have maintained an efficient epigraphical department costing 
them about Rs. 36,000 in the salaries of editors and assistant 
editors and about an equal sum for the printing of the two 
Journals. While the Government of India thus spends more than 
Rs. 70,000 for publishing new epigraphic material, it is strange, 
nay almost unbelievable, that it should not have organised a 
similar Journal for publishing new numismatic material, so valu- 
able for the recovery and reconstruction of history. I must how- 
ever confess that our Society is to a great extent responsible for 
this relative neglect of the Government of India. It was of 
itself organising the proper publication of all new numismatic 
material first in its Numismatic Supplements and later in its 
Journal, leaving no scope for the Government to do any thing 
further in the matter. The programme, however, that I have 
outlined above is clearly beyond the slender means of the 
Society and can be earned out only with the help and co-opera- 
tion of the Central, States, and Provincial Governments. I have 
no doubt that governments will respond favourably to our rea- 
sonable representations in this matter. 

Publications in the Year 

During the year 1946, the joint number W iq 4 < - 
nrought out in Julv 1946. It covers 1 76 ® ^ i 

28 papers on different subjects. It is to be regretted 
June Number of 1946 is not yet out f 

living ra abnormal times. All good presses ar^tremend*^ ^ 
overworked and it is almost imnossihle f!! f 
satisfactorily and m time. Paper difficulty is sdll 
;t not come in the way. we ma"y htfetreeded T tinSg 
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out the June Number by this time. I may however be per- 
mitted to observe that our Journal appears much more regularly 
and in a much less attenuated size than is the case with most of 
the learned Journals in India or abroad. 

Problem of Indo-Bactrian Coins 

Bet me now turn to matters of academic and research 
importance. During the last two years problems connected 
with Indo-Bactrian coinage have been engaging my attention 
and I think I may profitably discuss- them in this learned 
gathering. There is no doubf that the coins of this series are 
extensively forged because of the fancy prices they fetch from 
European and American purchasers. But it is equally true 
that genuine coins too are sometimes discovered and some of 
them are historically important. To make the matters more 
complicated, these genuine coins are often mixed up with forged 
pieces and this association naturally raises further suspicions 
about them. Tiie task of the Chief Editor, when Indo- 
Bactrian coins are sent to him for publication, thus becomes 
very difficult. If he rejects genuine coins on the suspicion 
that they may be spurious, he becomes guilty of suppressing the 
publication of important historical material. If, on the other 
hand, he commits an error of judgment and publishes as 
genuine coins which are forged, he becomes guilty of misleading 
the research workers in a field of history, which is still 
shrowded in deep mystery. 

I was faced with this dilemma two years ago when I 
eventually decided to publish some didrachms of Hermaios in 
Vol. VI of our Journal. One of these didrachms contained 
a monogram, till then known to be occurring on the coins 
only of Vononfes, Spalahores and Spalagadames. If this 
didrachm of Hermaios was genuine, it clearly tended to show 
that part of the kingdom of Hermaios was annexed by Vonones 
soon after his death. Pie would be his successor and not 
Kadpheses I, as was apparently suggested by the so-called joint 
coinage. Now if this coin was genuine but had been refused 
publication on the suspicion of forgery, an irnportant piece of 
historical evidence would have been suppressed. If on the 
other hand, it was a forgery and still published as genuine, 
scholars would have been misled. After carefully weighing 
all evidence, I felt, that the coin was genuine and 1 published 
it. Within i\ month of its publication, Major-General Sir 
Gordon Jolly of Simla and Dr. Unwala of Naosari Wrote to 
me to say that they had in their coin cabinets didrachms of 
Hermaios with precisely the same Indo-Scytbian monogram. 
It became clear that the didrachm published was not a solitary 
specimen fabricated by a historian anxious to disprove the 
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contemporaneity of Hermaios and Kadphises, but that there 

were many other coins of the same class not noticed before. 
The refusal to publish this coin on the ground of its uniqueness 
tending to suggest forgery would have been a mistake. 

During the last two years a large number of Indo-Greek 
coins were submitted to me for examination and publication 
and I decided to study the whole problem very carefully. I 
ransacked old Journals giving the views of General Cunning- 
ham, who was undoubtedly the greatest coin collector. I 
spent about a week in Taxila and Lahore comparing carefully 
the doins that were rejected as forgeries with those that were 
accepted as genuine in the Museums at these places. I came 
to the conclusion that while an unskilful forgery from a mould 
or a die could be easily detected, there will always be a 
fair number of cases where opinions will differ according to 
persor.ai judgment. For instance, the Punjab Museum tetra- 
drachm of Eucratides No. 66, appeared to me as suspicious, 
because the features of the king are quite unlike those’ 
appearing on his genuine coins. The hemidrachms of Apollb- 
dotus showed such a striking variety of features that it 
appeared difficult for me to hold that they were all genuine 
But such an authority as Whitehead has classed them all as 
genuine. Probably he held that the dominions of Apollodotus 
were e.^ensive and that the crude hemidrachms were issued 

frorn out of the way mints, which were not manned by skilful 
mint-masters 


It is fairly easy to detect forgeries from moulds The 
cast coins have usually a kind of dull and frosty appearance^ 
they hardly show small reliefs of the orieinal Th,fr» ’ 
excess of sharpness at the edge and if the letters on thJ o • ^ ‘‘'i 
are crowded, they are often linSd if Se Wed Xe 

duf o ak bubbTes.'"’^^ obtrusions 

small details like the upright skokfo” f 

he leaves out the first or the last “onogram, sometimes 

when there is space for Lm 

does not come up to the ori^^inn’l bis workmanship 

visually not worn out ^hc edges are 

sharp cuts. If however these misfalT^^^ unusual and 

difficult to detect a forgery be 

genuineness of Indo-Gre^- certain proof of the 

.-b.e:ogicai e.xcavations hi 
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I think that it is in the interest of history that we should 
proceed to publish new Indo-Greek coins after as careful a 
scrutiny as possible. Recently two lots of these coins came to 
me for examination. Oiie of it contained 24 coins, of which 
17 were spurious and 7 genuine in my opinion. I sent this lot 
to the Late Rao Bahadur Dikshit, and asked him to make an 
independent examination. He concurretl with my findings 
except in one case. Oiie coin rejected by me as spurious was 
thought by him to be genuine. The late Rao Bahadur wrote 
to me to say how an absolute agreement was difficult and 
how he and Sir Gordon Jolly used to spend hours in trying to 
arrive at an agreement about the genuineness or otherwise of 
suspicious Indo-Greek coins. The other lot of Indo Greek 
coins contained 13 pieces, some of which were very rare. All 
these coins except oiie appeared to me to be genuine for various 
reasons that are explained in the relevant paper that is being 
published in Journal Vol. VIII pp. 51-59.^ I have come 
to the conclusion that we should follow a more helpful policy 
in connection with the Indo-Greek coins by accepting them 
for publication ; their facsimiles will enable them to be studied 
by the numismatists here and abroad, and they also will be 
in a position to express their opinion in the subsequent numbers 
of the Journals 


New DISCOVERIES: 

A NEW VARIETY OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

Let me now turn to the new discoveries of the year. A 
new type of punch-marked coins has recently come to light. 
Where these coins were found is not known, but they were 
offered to me for sale by a coin dealer from Lucknow. I have 
got here the photographs of five of them which were purchased 
for the Hindu University, and members will see from them that 
these coins are larger and thinner than the so-colled Kosala 
variety of the Punch-Marked coins published by the late Babu 
Durga Prasad. These coins have no symbols on the reverse. 
The symbols on the obverse are usually five. Among them 
the Six-armed Symbol, the Branch and the Sun are the usual 
ones, but in addition they show the Arrow strung to the Bow 
and another peculiar symbol consisting of a Knob with dots all 
round. Both these symbols are new to the punch-marked 
series and the present coins undoubtedly constitute a new 
variety. I hope to publish a paper upon these coins in the 
Journal in due course 


1. This number of the Journal has sinoa been published. 
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Hermaios — Kadphises Coins 


Let me now make a few observations about the so-called 
joint coinage of Hermaios and Kadphises I. During my visit to 
Taxila in the Christmas of 1945, Mr. A. Ghosh, Superintendent 
of Archaeology, showed me a number of coins picked up at 
that place in the fields after the rains. Among them there 
were five of the well-known Hermaios-Kodphises type, but 
showing unmistakably how the type was being mechanically 
copied b}' barbarous rulers after the death of Hermaios. The 
photographs of the coins will sliow.that in the majority of cases 
the features bear no resemblance whatsoever to those 
of Hermaios. This group of five coins, whose photographs are 
here with me today, illustrates much more clearly than the 
coins so far published in the different catalogue and show, that h 
would be wrong to suppose that Hermaios and Kadpliises I were 
contemporaries. We have to assume that the Hermaios type 
continued to be mechanically copied in a progressively denraded 
form by a number of rulers after tlie disappearance of He” maios 
and ^at Kadphises I was probably the last of them. We have 
to give lip the view that those two rulers were contemporaries 
the-so-called joint coinage. These coins will be 

published and illustrated in a paper in this Journal in due 
course. an 


The Kasarwad hoard 

The discovery of a lot of 130 Ujjain coins at one 
place during the excavations at Kasarwad in Malwa throws 
impoitant light on the coinage of the province during the early 

importance ”has 

discussed bjMue and Mr. Diskalkar in our paper published latlr 
in this number at pp. 99-106. ^ ^ puonsnea inter 

Coins of' the Sebaka dynasty 
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feudatory of the Andhras. This discovery of Prin. Mirashi 
is a very improtant one, 

A NEW SAtavahana Coin 

The Tarhala hoard of the Satavahana coins had enabled 
Prin, Mirashi to bring many new Satavahana kings to iight, 
not mentioned in the long list of the Puranas. Mr. Kaiis’ 
collection has now -enabled him to discover one more Sata- 
vahana king Kausikl-putra Satakarni so far altogether unknown 
to us. His paper on his coin appears elsewhere in this number. 

Inscribed Gadhia Coins 

Mr. Roshanlal Samar, an advocate of Udaipur, recently 
sent me some interesting coins for examination. Apart from 
some new varieties of the well-knowm coinage of the §ibi 
Janapada, they have some coins of the Indo-Sassanian type, 
which have short cryptic legends in front of the face of the 
king. A preliminary inspection has shown to me that some of 
these legends are S'rlhaka or Srihara S'rivara, SrTga and 
Kugovasri. Indo-Sassanian coins with legends are rare and 
so the importance of the discovery of these coins cannot be 
minimised. When they are carefully studied, they will enable 
us to throw considerable light on the history of southern 
Rajputana during the 7tb and 8th centuries. 

A Hoard of Yadava Coins 

A small but interesting hoard of five gold coins was disco- 
vered in a field in the village Parsadih in the Raigarh state in 
Central Provinces. Mr. J. Mahant, Bar-at*law, was good 
enough to send these coins to me for examination and publication. 
On examining the five coins, I found that one of them was a 
Mohur of Nasiru-d-din Muhmud I, de jure emperor of Delhi 
during 1246-1266, and four were PadmafafiJcaz of the Yadava 
dynasty. Out of four, three were the issues of the famous and 
powerful Yadava king Siiighaua (1210 to 1247 A. D.), and 
the name of the issuer of the fourth is not preserved well 
enough for decipherment. The historical importance of this 
discovery is being discussed by me in a paper published later 
in this number. 

Moghal Coins from Kolhapur. 

During his recent travels in south India Dr, Pannalal had 
an occasion to visitKolhapur and examine Moghul coins recently 
discovered in the excavations at Brahmapuri near the city. He 
reports the discovery of a hither- to-unknowni mint named 
Taramatl, from which Muhmad Shah (1719-1748) had issued 
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some coins. His paper on this interesting topic appears elsewhere 
in this number. 

Zodiac Silver eight anna piece. 

Mr. Gyani, our Secretary, has made a very interesting 
discovery o£ a silver eight anna piece of Jahangir’s Zodiac. 
It bears the sign gemini and is dated 1027 A.H. No silver 
eight anna piece of this type was so far known, 

Dravyapariksha a new work on Numismatics. 

Works on Numismatics either in Sanskrit or Prakrit are 
so far unknown and so the discovery of a Prakrit work on the 
subject by Peru is undoubtedly an important event ; I am indebt- 
ed to Mr. R.G. Gyani for drawing my attention to it. Peru was 
a Jain of Srimala family, who had risen to high office under 
Aliauddin Khalji. He appears to have been in charge of his 
mint. Prom a note on the work written by Muni Kantisagar, 
it appears that the work was composed in 1329 A.D. and that 
it takes a survey of the coins then current or known. The weight, 
values, names and metallic contents of the coins known as Deva- 
Vikramarka, Ajayapuri, Bhimapuri, Mslavi, 
jalandhan, ChandarikS and Nalapuri. The coins of Kanhapur 
Sodhalapur, Bhimapura and Visalapura are also described.' 
The work naturally devotes considefable space to the descrip- 
tion of the coins of Aliauddin and Kutubuddin, the former of 
^om IS d^cnbed by the other as Kalikalachakravarti. 

® work of great numismatic 
importance, and when properly edited and published, will throw 
considerable light on late Hindu and early Muslim coinage. 

A NEW Hoard of Gupta gold coins 
The most sensational discovery of the year is however that 
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brought here, there is one type probably of Kumaragupta I, 
hitherto unknown to us. On the obverse of this coin, we have 
the Chhatra type, but on the reverse the king as horseman is 
shown as hunting a rhinoceros, standing just in front of his 
horse. Lion-slayer and Tiger-slayer types of the Gupta em- 
perors were known so far, but the Rhinoceros-slayer type is 
absolutely unique. In the coins examined by me there was one 
of the so-called Pratapa type of Kumaragupta I. So far only 
one coin of this type was known to exist and that is in the British 
Museum. Its legend on the obverse is very indistinct and illegi- 
ble. The coin seen by me shows clearer traces of the legend, 
and what is more gratifying, I understand that there are 12 
coins of this type in this hoard. I feel sanguine that we shall be 
now in a position to understand the mystery of the other side 
of this type, where we find two young and assertive ladies 
arguing before a figure which looks like that of the Buddha. 

H- H- Maharja of Bharatpur and his state are to be con- 
gratulated on the discovery of this important hoard, which 
seems to have put them in the proud possession of the largest 
hoard of Gupta coins ever discovered in the country. I would 
request the Maharaja to get the hoard carefully examined and 
classified by a competent authority, so that it may be properly 
and fully utilised for the reconstruction of our past history. 
No coins of the hoard should be distributed or disposed of before 
this is done. I also trust that Bharatpur government will 
see to it that no rare and . unique coins of the hoard leave the 
shores of our country, India has already suffered heavily by 
most of its rare coins being exported out of the country during 
the last and this century. I trust that the different governments 
and museums will sei^e this opportunity to make their own 
collections full and representative, when later on the Bharatpur 
government may decide to dispose of the duplicate types. 

This survey of the new numismatic discoveries made 
during the course of the year will thus show that there is still 
ample scope for research in the field of numismatics both for 
the field worker and the researcher. There are still many 
gaps in our knowledge of the history of our motherland which 
can be filled only by numismatic discoveries and researches. 
It is very necessary that the numismatics should become a 
popular hobby, at lectst among the village teachers, mukhias 
and accountants. I shudder to think of the large number of 
coins that go to the melting pot every year after the rainy 
season owing to the sheer ignorance of our village folk. It is 
high time that the various governments should realise that they 
are as much responsible for the prevention of the melting of 
coins as for the prevention of dacoities and murders. They 
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ought to send circulars to all their village officers to despach to 
the collector all old coins that may peep out of mounds and 
ields after the rainy season, specially in the vicinity of sites 
known to he ancient. The Collectors ought to send these coins 
to the coin committees of different provinces ; which should 
consist of real workers in numismatics and not merely of big 
officers When these coins are studied year after year, we 
shall cofitinue to make important discoveries. It is very 
urgent that the number of workers in medieval and south 
Indian coinage should increase considerably; their dearth is 
undoubtedly affecting the progress of numismatic studies in 
these spheres. It is essential that the finances of our society 
should become sounder and stronger, so that it may he enabled 
to issue its /witci as a quarterly and undertake the publication 
of Standard Works of Reference on numismatics and Corpus 
Volumes on the coins of different dynasties, the absence of 
wiiich is seriously affecting the progress of numismatic studies 
and researches. 



KASARWAD HOARD OF ‘UJiAIN’ COINS 
By Djr. a. S. Altekar, Benares 

AND 

Mr. D. B. Diskalkar, M. A., Curator. Indore Museum. 

Indore. 

‘Ujjain’ coins have been known to numismatists for 
nearly a century, but their precise find spots have not been 
properly noted. Hoards of these coins have hardly ever been 
recorded and analysed. The discovery of a lot of 130 copper 
coins, which were picked at one place at Kasarwad during the 
excavations of 1939-40, is therefore an ‘interesting event. 
Kasarwad is a village situated in the Nemar di.strict of Indore 
State, about 70 miles almost due south of Ujjayinl. It is six 
miles south of Maheshwar, ancient Mahashmati, the capital of 
southern Avanti. Antiquities discovered at Kasarwad, like the 
relics of Stupa, show that it was a Buddhist site in the first 
century B C. A piece of pottery was found inscribed with the 
legend nigata vihara-=nirgantha vihara (?)^ The coins found 
in the excavation were later sent to Indore Museum. They were 
cleansed and assorted there and are now being published -in 
this J ournal. 

Out of 130 coins, 64 are too much blurred to be deciphered 
and described. They however seem to have belonged to most 
of the types that can be distinguished clearly on the 
remaining coins. 

Kasarwad is about 70 miles almost due south of Ujjayini, 
and it is therefore- no wonder that the hoard should have 
predominently consisted of the so-called ‘Ujjain’ types. It is 
however natural that it should contain a few' coins which 
appear to have been imported in the locality from outside. 
The most notable coin belonging to this category is a Magha 
coin (PI. VI, i8), which must have travelled to Kasarwad, 
probably along with a pilgrim coming from Kausambi to 
Ujjayinl. Unfortunately the coin is too blurred to permit 
the identification of the issuer, but the last letter ma, which 
formed part of the ending epithet magha is quite distinct. The 
first letter looks like a blurred va and it is quite possible that 
the issuer may have been Vijayamagha, whose coins have 
been published by one of us, ante, Vol. IV, p. 11, PI. I, Nos. 


1- No. 4956 ef the Indore Museum Kegister. 
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12-13. Even if the personal name of the issuer may be in 
doubt, there can be no doubt that he belonged to the so-called 
Magha dynasty of KausambI, which ruled from c. 120 to 300 
A. D.^ For the type of the present coin is the same as that 
of the Magha coins ; we have the bull on the reverse, and on 
the obverse there are rather indistinct traces of the ladder-like 
object below, above which we have the legend in a straight 
line, over which there is the well-known Tree within railing. 

The discovery of this coin in the present hoard shows that 
Ujjayiui continued to have its old uninscribed coinage for 
several centuries. It no doubt started in the Mauryan period, 
if not earlier, and went on being issued in the different parts 
of the kingdom of Ujjayinl downi at least to c, 250 A. D., 
which seems to be the probable date of Vijayamagha.* ■ It is 
clear that the mint-masters of Ujjayinl were not much 
influenced by the foreign currency of the Indo-Greeks, Indo- 
Parthians, or the Indo-Scythians. The Satavahanas of the 
Deccan introduced inscribed currency in e, 200 B. C. Ujjayinl 
however continued its old tradition down to the 3rd century 
A. D., if not to a later date. 

At the time \\ hen this hoard was buried, there is no doubt 
that Ujjayinl was under the rule of the Western Kshatrapas. 
The copper currency of the latter is known, but it is much 
less extensive, than their silver currency and comes almost to 
a stop after e. 240 A. D. The Kasarw'ad hoard now enables 
us to understand this mystery of the relative paucity of the 
coinage of the Western Kshatrapas, It appears that these 
rulers did not long continue their experiment in copper currency, 
because in Malwa the old uninscribed copper types were 
extremely popular. Probably they did not think it worthwhile 
to take the trouble of issuing copper currency in small denomina- 
tions. They seem to have authorised cities, corporations, 
shroffs or local authorities to continue the old and time- 
hallowed types. 

Most of the coins in the Kasai; wad hoard are square or 
rectangular in shape ; very few of the indigenous coins are 
round. As will be presently shown, they belong to the Ujjayinl 
class rather than the Eran one. This circumstance will there- 
fore show that the theory that the coins of Ujjayinl were round 
in shape as contrasted with those of Eran, which were rectangu- 
lar or square, is not supported by the present hoard, whose pro- 
venance is definitely known. As Kasarwad is only about 70 


1. Majamdat and Altekar : A mw History of Indian Peo^U Vol. VI, 
pp« 41*46* 

2. IhiA : p. 46. 
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miles south of Ujjayml, and 200 miles south-west of Eran, we 
naturally expect the coins to belong to the UjjayiuX types. 

The hoard contains about 20 coins of a large size with 
several symbols on the obverse and usually the ‘Ujjain* symbol 
on the reverse. They can be well compared with the known 
types from Eran and Ujjayim. Like the uninscribed coins 
from Eran (Allan, Catalogue^ XVIII, 11-23) these coins have on 
the obverse, a Horse, "Ujjain* symbol and Tree within railing. 
But the triangle-headed banner, the elephant, the six-armed 
symbol, and a symbol closely resembling the sun are absent. 
The vast majority of the Eran coins published in B.M.O, are 
plain on the reverse ; most of the coins of this hoard have the 
‘Ujjain’ symbol there. On the majority of the Eran coins, the 
symbols have been punched successively and so overlap one 
another very often. Overlapping of symbols is however rare 
on the coins of the present hoard. On some of them all the 
symbols appear in deep incuse and seem to have been arranged 
on a die (PI. VI • 4 - 6)3 which was impressed on the fian when 
the metal was in a semi-molten condition. 

The larger rectangular coins which we are discussing here 
have more points of contact and similarity to the UjjayinI 
coins of the same class. Many of the symbols of the present 
type are to be seen on Class I, variety a, of the UjjayinI coins 
of the B.M.O. Tree within railing, ‘Ujjain’ symbol, River 
with fish. Spoked wheel with eight umbrellas around, and Line of 
Taurine and Svastikas are common with the coins of this hoard 
and Class I, Var. a, referred to above. But these coins do 
not have Tank with fish and Cross with two additional lines 
to right which occur on the coins. Unlike the B, M. 0. 

coins, which are round, these coins are rectangular in shape. 
On the other hand the Horse in the centre, which is the most 
characteristic feature of the present class, is absent on the 
UjjayinI coins of the above class. They in fact supply quite a 
new class of Ujjayim coins. We now proceed to describe them. 

Class I, var. a 

Metal, copper; size, rectangular, *6^ x *5" ; weight, 108 
grains. 

Obverse ; in the centre, (1) Horse walking to right ; in 
front (2) Spoked wheel with eight umbrellas 
around ; above (3) the ‘Ujjain* symbol ; beyond 
it traces of (4) the line of Svastikas and taurines ; 
behind the horse, (5) Tree in railing, under it 
(6) River with fishes. 

Reverse ; ‘Ujjain’ Symbol. 


3 


PI. VI. 1 
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Class I, Var. b 

Metal, copper; si^e, roughly rectangular, 
weight, 65 grains. 

Obverse; Symbols Nos. 1, 2, 5„ 6, above ; Double circle 
with a handle, an incomplete symbol, Flag 
and Triskelis. 

Reverse; ‘Ujjain’ symbol with one of its knobs replaced by 
the sgoked wheel with eight umbrellas around ; 
River with fishes below. Horse, Wheel and Sun 
are thus to be seen both on the obv. and rev. of 
this coin. PI* VI a« 

Class I, Var. c. 

Metal, copper; size, roughly rect?; -igulMr, *7" X *6 
weight, 85 grains. 

Obverse ; in the centre, Dion walking to right ; all other 
symbols are the same as those on Class I, var. a, 
except that the spoked wheel. No. 2 above, is 
absent. The line of two taurines and one dSvastika 
is very clear. 

Reverse; ‘Ujjain’ symbol with Svastikas and taurines in the 
intervals between the knobs. PI. VI, 3« 


Var. D. 


Metal : copper; size, roughly rectangular, *75" x *6"; weight, 
120 grains. 

Same as above, but the symbols are all in deep 
incuse, impressed by one die. 

Pi, VL 4 

Class I, var. E. 


Metal, copper ; size, roughly sqaure, *7" ; weight, 112 grains. 
Obverse ; Bull (?) walking right to the centre ; other 
syrnbois as in var. d, but indistinct. They are 
all in a deep incuse. ' pl^ yi^ 5 

Metal, copper, size rectangular, -5" x *8"; weight, 1 12 grains. 
Same as above 


PI* VI, 6 

Class I, var, F. 

Metal, copper ; si^e roughly rectangular, -9" x -75'' ; weight, 
132 grains. 

Obverse ; in the centre, Bull walking to right, above Karti- 
keya standing, with Sakti in his hand ; to his 
left, Tank with fish; behind the bull. Tree 
within railing ; in its front traces of Spoked 
wheel surrounded by eight umbrellas. p| y| 7 

Reverse ; ‘Ujjain’ symbol, with double circles. 

The symbols on this coin have been much blurred. 
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Class I var. g. 

Metal, copper ; size, roughly rectangular, *7" •65^''; weight, 
112 grains. 

This coin is damaged and all its symbols cannot be made 

out. 

Tree within railing is rather small ; ‘Ujjain’ symbol is clear, 
blit other symbols are damaged. pi, yj, 3 

Reverse : As in PI. VI, 3. 

The hoard contains three coins of B. M, O. Class I, var. i, 
(P. XXXVI, 10) having on the obverse Standing deity. Tree 
within railing, a symbol consisting of two Mauryan yas, one 
above the other. (pi. VI, 10) Its weight is 46*3 grains. One of 
these coins has on the reverse Bull in addition to the ‘Ujjain' 
symbol, which is rather rare (pi. yi, n) Its weight is 31 grains. 

It contains only one round coin, exactly corresponding to 
S. M. C*, Class I, var. a. (PL* XXXVI, 20). It has on the 
obverse Tree within railing, Taurine and Svastiha^ ‘Ujjain* 
symbol, Tank with fish, Spoked wheel with eight umbrellas 
around, and a Mauryan ka with two additional horizontal lines 
on the right. 

In the case of one coin there is only Branch of a tree and 
some other obscure symbol on the obverse (pi. yi, 9.) and 
‘Ujjain’ symbol on reverse. It weighs 70 grains. 

The hoard contains two coins of the Class I, which 
appear to be cast from moulds. They are however too worn 
to be reproduced on the plate. 

Class 2 : Rectangular but smaller size. 

The coins of this class bear a general resemblance to 
B. M. (7., Class I, varied. Both are rectangular in size and have 
an animal on the obverse. The B, M, C\ XXXVII, 17 has 
Sun above the Horse and Tree within railing on the left ; our 
coins however show some variations. 

In one case there is the Spoked wheel with eight umbrellas 
above the horse to left and in its front there is the ‘Ujjain’ 
symbol (pi. vi. la). Its weight is 24 grains. In another case 
the Horse is to right and there seems to be a human figure in its 
front and the Mauryan yya symbol above it ; (pi. yj, i3). Its 
weight is 30 grains. In the third case there seems to be Bull to 
left with no other symbols, (pj. V|. i4). Its weight is 17 grains 
only, I am unable to make the animal on the fourth coin of 
this class (pi. vi^ 15). Its weight is 19 grains only. On the 
reverse of all these coins, there is the ‘Ujjain’ symbol of the 
simplest variety. 
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Class III: Cast coins. 


All the UjjayinI and Eran coins so far published are 
die-struck. The present hoard contains 16 coins which are cast 
from moulds. Unfortunately most of them are too much worn 
out for their symbols to be identified. But most of them have 
the ‘Ujjain' symbol on the reverse. The largest of them 
(PI. VI, i6) weighs 53 grains. It seems to have had an animal 
in the centre as on pf. VI, i-a* On a coin of intermediate weight 
standard, weighing 31 grains, the ‘Ujjaia’ symbol can be seen 
clrarly on the obverse. On a third piece, which is only 8 grains 
in weight, we have a trident and possibly a human figure 
(PI, VI, i7) ; they may be referring to the diety Mahakala of 
UjjayinI and his ayiidJia trident. One more coin of this type 
was found later at Kasarwad. 


Class IV: Small denominations coins. 

The metrology of anceint Indian copper coinage has not 
yet been properl}^ studied. Most of the catalogues generally 
publish coins of larger denominations only. It is only in the 
case of the Malava coinage that we have coins of small 
denominations fully described to us. 

icA Kushana copper coins, weighing about 

IbU or 200 grains in weight, corresponded to the old heavy two 
p;cs coin. The purchasing power of each piece was equal to that 
or the four anna piece in 1930 and that of one rupee in 1947. 

How then did the people carry on their daily transac- 
tions which required smaller currency corresponding to two 
anna, anna_ or pice pieces or lesser denominations ? One 
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Their weights are as 

under 

: — 

No. 22 weighs 

10-5 

grains. 

No. 23 w’eighs 

9-6 

grains. 

No. 24 weighs 

7-7 

grains. 

No. 25 weighs 

7-6 

grains. 

No. 26 weighs 

6-5 

grains. 

No, 27 w^eighs 

4-6 

grains. 

No. 28 weighs 

4 

grains. 

No. 29 weighs 

3 

grains. 

No. 30 weighs 

3 

grains. 


Coins of such small denominations are known only in 
connection with a very few places in ancient India. They were 
issued by the Malava republic at about the beginning of the 
Christian era, when its jurisdiction does not seem to have 
extended beyond the Udaipur state and Ajmer. The state of 
Avanti followed the same tradition and issued coins of small 
denomonations. Some of the coins of the Malava republic are 
however even lighter than Nos. 29 and 30 which weigh only 3 
grains. For some Mfilava coins weigh as light as 2*6 and 1*7 
grains only. ^ 

The process of manufacturing copper coins of such light 
denominations must have been an exacting one ; it must have 
hardly paid the labour involved in the manufacture. Where 
therefore cowries were available, the state does not appear to 
have undertaken the trouble of manxifacturing such small 
pieces. 

The coins p|, VI, 23-3o however show that the state or the 
corporation concerned was not content merely by issuing small 
uninscribed or unstamped copper pieces in the case of the coins 
of these very small denominations. We find them stamped 
with the usual symbols comparatively reduced in size. In some 
cases the symbols are blurred owing to wear and tear, but in 
most cases they can be recognised. ‘Ujjain’ symbol can be 
recognised on the reverse of most of these pieces. On the 
obverse of Pi. VI, 22, 24 we can see the Horse, which had 
figured on many of the larger coins of this hoard ; see PI. 
I, 2. PI VI, 23 , h3,s a Dotted circle, pi. VI, 25 the Six-armed 
symbol, Pl, Vi, 26 part of a Branch, p[. VI, 28 the Solar orb, and 
PI. VI, 3o the Crescented hill. 

The hoard, though of copper coins, contains some which 
were imports into the locality. One such coin, which hailed 
from Kausambl, and belonged to the Magha series, has been 
already described (PI, VI, i8). It weighs 55 grains. Among 
others worthy of note are five cast copper pieces, having 


1 . J. Af. G,, 1. p. X63. 
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Hollow cross, Tree within railing, Taurine and the Crescented 
Sh on one side and Elephant before a triangle-headed banner 
Xve a ladder-like object on the other. They exactly corres- 
nd to the var. j of the uninscnbed cast coins described in the 
R W C PI XI 8. Nothing definite is known about the 
findsnots’ of these coins. Mr. Allan therefore tentatively 
suggests that they were probably current in the United Pro- 
SSs and Central India. As there are five coins of this type, 
but lighter in weight, in the present hoard, it is difficult to state 
whether they were issued locally or were imported from outside. 
If they were local, the present hoard will support Mr. Allan’s 
view that they were probably current in Central India. If 
they were imported, we may well imagine that they came to 
Ka4rwad with a pilgrim from Benares going to Ujjayini on 
a pilgrimage ; for Cunningham ascribes the present type to 
Benares*. 


The hoard contained 10 punch-marked copper coins, one 
round and the rest rectangular. The round coin, which is -5" 
in diameter and 55 grains in weight, is a well preserved piece 
and has on the obverse, the Sun, the Branch, the Six-armed 
symbol, and a Bird, possibly a peacock perched upon a stick. 
On the'reverse there are the Caduceus and the ‘Ujjain’ symbol 
(PI VI, ip)- This seems to be an unpublished type. Most of 
the rectangular punch-marked coins have not been well 
preserved ; but they seem to have had the Sun, the Six-armed 
symbol, the Branch and some other indistinct symbols. In 
one case the Six-armed symbol is both on the obverse and 
the reverse, which is rather rare (PI. VI, 20) ; the weight of 
this coins is 50 grains. The narrower punch-marked coins 
which weigh 53 grains and are -S" x '25" in size, have only 
two symbols, the Sun and the Six-armed symbol (See PI. VI, ai); 
they could not accommodate more. The coins illustrated in 
the plate are about •2" in thickness. 


1. C. A. I, p. 60 . 



A COIN OF PRAKASASIVA SEBAKA 
By Principal V, V. Mirashi, Amaraoti. 

The coin published here for the first time (Pl VII, i) is 
from the cabinet of Mr. Hurmuz Kaus of Hyderabad (Deccan). 
In June last Mr. Kaus very kindly sent me excellent ink estamp- 
ages of both the sides of this unique coin and supplied me 
information about its metal and weight. As desired by him, I 
publish the coin in this Journal. Mr. Kaus deserves the grateful 
thanks of all students of ancient Indian history for his 
readiness to publish such unique coins in his rich collection. 

The provenance of the coin has not been recorded, but 
it seems to have been found somewhere in the Hyderabad 
State. The coin is of lead, round in shape, with a diameter of 
•9'^ It weighs 110 grains. It has on the obverse the figure 
of a horse facing left with the symboH resembling Brahml 
yya above his back and a wheel in front of him. The existing 
legend which is plainly incomplete commences at vi and runs 
round the edge of the coin up to xii. The reverse shows, 
inside a double-border^, a larg'e arch probably representing a 
Stupa, with a wavy line symbolising a river below. P|. VII, t. 

The existing legend reads kasasiva-Sebakasa. It is clearly 
incomplete. I inquired of Mr. Kaus whether he had any other 
coins of this type and he sent me an impression of another 
(PI. Vil, 3 ), but it was without any legend. I therefore con- 
jecturally restore the legend as PakasasivaSebakasa for 
Pakasasiva’Sebakasa (Sanskrit, Prakasasiva- Sehakasya *). This 
legend must have been preceded by the usual ramfio, but the 
letters have not come out on the present coin. 

The characters are of about the middle of the third century 
A. D. Worthy of note are the forms of k with the lower end 
of the vertical turned to the left, v with a flat base and s with 
the right prong of its fork raised as high as the left. These 
characters, especially k, show that the coin belongs to the same 
age as those of Karna Satakarni^, a successor of Yajna 
Satakarni. 

1 . This symbol appears on the coins of Taxila, Mathura and Ojjain. See 
Allan, Goins of Ancient India {BM.C,), pp. 169, 229-80, and 244. The lower part 
of the symbol has not come ont well in the estampage ; but what has oome 
out of it leaves no doubt as to what it originally was. 

2. The border is clearly visible on two sides, at the bottom end on the 
right side. 

3. ^ The first akshara of the name is oonjeoturally supplied ; Its oorreot- 
nesa will have to be tested by future disooveries. 

4. See Plate -VlII, No. 27 illustrating my article on the Satavahena 
coins from Tarhala. {Amept Vol, II, pp. 83 fi.) 
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If the legend restored above is correct, it would mean that 
the coin is of Prakasasiva-Sebaka*. The addition of siva to 
the personal name of the king is noteworthy. In later times 
this became a distinctive sign of the name of the Saiva ascetics, 
especially of the Mattamayara sect. Praka^asiva-Sebaka was, 
as his name indicates, probably a descendant of the king 
Sebaka, whose coin I have recently published in this Journal^. 
The present coin shows that Sebaka, like Satavahana, was 
the progenitor of a royal family known after him. The 
rulers of this family used his name as a dynastic appellation. 
The coins of Sebaka and Prakasasiva differ from each other 
in shape, fabric and type. The coin of Sebaka published in 
this journal is nearly square, though rather irregular in shape ; 
the execution of letters and symbols, though bold, is not very 
neat and the ligure of the bull facing right is not well 
drawn. Prakasasiva’s coin is far superior to it in all these 
respects. It is perfectly round in shape ; the letters and 
symbols are beautifully formed and the horse facing left is 
drawn with vigour. I have placed Sebaka in the latter half 
of the third century B. C. on the ground of palaeography and 
fabric of his coin. Prakasasiva, the fabric and characters of 
whose coin resemble those of the monetory issues of later 
Satavahanas, could not have flourished earlier than about the 
middle of the third century A. D. 


Horse-type coins are known to have been issued by Yajna 
Satakarni. On some of these the animal faces right and the sym- 
bol over its back is the crescent moon^. On some other coins of 
this king the horse faces left as here, but. these coins show no 
symbol either over the back or in front of the animal®. Neither 
of these types is therefore exactly similar to that of the present 
coin. xAll these coins have the Ujjain symbol on their reverse. 
Some other coins listed by Rapson (e. g., PL V, G. P. 4 and 
No. 112) have, no doubt, the same device and symbols on 
their obverse as the present coin, but their legends are illegible. 
Again, the Ujjain symbol on the reverse of one of these shows 
that it was issued by a king of the Satavahana, and not of the 
Sebaka, dynasty. These coins are said to have been found in 
the Krishna and Godavari districts. Another coin with the 
obverse type exactly resembling that of the present coin was 
discovered at Kondapur and has been published by Mr. G. 
Yazdani in the plate illustrating his article on ‘Excavations at 
Kondapur^. As the plate was not quite clear, I requested 


1 . 

2 . 

a B. 6. 
3 , 


Ante, VoL YII, pp. 94 ff. 

Rapson, Contis of tha Andhras etc. (B, M. 0.), PI. VI, No. 148 and 
Xbid., PI. VII, No. 155. G. P. 1. 
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A COIN OF PRAKASASIVA SEBAKA 

Mr. K. M. Ahmad, Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad State, to 
supply me with a fresh photograph of that and any other horse- 
type coins be may have discovered ; and he very kindly sent me 
excellent photographs of three coins, one found at Kondapur 
and two at Panigiri.^ The Kondapur coin (pi. VII, 3)) it will 
be noticed, resembles our coin very closely, though unlike the 
latter, it is almost square in shape. Its reverse does not show 
any symbol, but curious as it might appear, it shows faint 
traces of two letters mm, which may have formed part of a 
name like mtakamm. There are traces of letters on the obverse 
also, below the feet of the horse which read SMaJcani [sa]. As 
the complete legend has not been preserved and as several 
members of the Satavahana dynasty had their names ending in 
sarakarni, it is difficult to identify this king with certainty, but 
he was probably one of the immediate .successors of Yajna 
Satakarni; for the latter is known to have issued horse-type 
coins similar to, though not exactly of the variety of, this coin. 
If this conjecture is correct, Prakasasiva who imitated this type 
may have flourished some time after Yajna Satakarni. The 
characters of his coin also show that he must be referred to a 
slightly later age. 

One of the coins found at Panigiri, which is produced here 
(PL VII , 4)j probably belonged to the same dynasty. It is 
square in shape and has on the obverse the figure of a horse 
facing left, with the same symbol over his back as on the 
present coin. The wheel in front of the animal has apparently 
been cut out. The reverse of this coin shows a similar semi- 
circular arch with this difference, viz., that it has some dots 
inside, probably representing the stones and bricks inside the 
Stapa. There is a border of double line on the left and an 
indistinct taurine symbol to the right of the Stupa. The 
obverse has remnants of a legend along the upper and right 
edge, but the aksharas are not completely legible. The last 
three of them appear clearly to be -vaJeasa, The ahshara before 
va, which is not quite clear, may have been se. This coin seems 
therefore to have been minted by a king of the Sevaka dynasty 
which is plainly identical with the Sebaka dynasty mentioned 
above. 

As stated before, the Sebakas imitated the monetory issues 
of the so-called Andhra or Satavahana. kings. As the dynasty 
was founded as early as the second half of the third century B.C., 
several of its members must have been contemporaneous with, 
and therefore feudatories of, the Satav5hanas ; for their princi- 
pality, which must have been situated somewhere in Central 
Deccan, must have been included in the Satavahana Empire. 

1. I am indebeted to Mr. K, M, Ahmad for permission to publish these 

ooinii. 
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They probably declared their independence during the decline 
of the Satavahana power, in token of which they issued their 
own coinage. In course of time the dynasty came to be known 
as Sevahxt v and b being interchangeable. As these Sevakas 
were previously feudatories of the Satavahanas or Andhras, 
they are mentioned in the Puranas as Andhra-bhrityas or 
‘Servants of the Andhras.^ The Puranas state that after the 
empire of the Andhras or Satavahanas comes to an end, their 
servants who are further specified as Andhras, SrI-parvatlyas, 
Abhiras and others, will rule the earth. ^ The Sri-parvatlyas 
were probably the Ikshvaku kings whose inscriptions have been 
discovered at Jaggayyapet and Nagarjunikonda. Andhras 
coupled with them may have been descendants of Sebaka, 
The Puranas tell us that they were seven in number and ruled 
for 52 years.® One of these was Prakasa^iva* whose coin has 
been published here. Let us hope that the names of the other 
members of this dynasty will soon be revealed by future 
discoveries. 


1, The ParSap^s distinguish, between the Andhras or Satavahanas and 
Andhrabhrityas or the feudatories of the Andhras. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar 
Identified the two families and took Andhtabhritya to mean ‘Andhras who were 
onoe servants or dependants*, signifying Simnka and his descendants. Early 
Eistory of thv Decean, Section V. This does not appear to ba oofreot. The 
Andhrabmityas are mentioned after the Andhra or Satavahana kings. They 
were therefore feudatories of the Andhras. 

2. See ‘Andh racism samsthite rajjetesham bhrity-anvaya nripah I flapt= 
aif= Andhra bhavishyanti dag = Abhiras tath^ nripah |1 . Pargiter, Dynasties of tfw 
Kali Age, p. 45. 

^ Of. ‘Andhrah SriparvatiyaSasoha te dvi-panohasatam samaiba 25id., 

p« 46. 



A NEW SILVER COIN OF GAUTAMIPUTRA. 

Bv Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University 

We have got a fairly extensive coinage of the kings of 
the Satavahana dynasty, but it is mostly in base metals like 
lead and copper. So far only one king of the dynasty, 
Gautamiputra Sri Yajna Satakar^i, is known to have issued 
coins in silver. They closely imitate the Kshatrapa type and 
supply us the only known portrait of a Satavahans ruler. 
Only four coins of this type have been known so far ; three 
of them were published in Rapson’s Catalogue of the Coins of 
the Andhra Dynasty in the British Museum, Pi. Vll and the 
' 4th one was found among the coins of the Sarvania hoard, 
mostly consisting of Kshatrapa currency, and published and 
discussed by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in the Annucd Meport of 
the Arehoeologieal Survey of India, 1913-4 pp. 213-4. 

The silver Satavahana coin that I em publishing today is 
the 5th known silver piece of the dynasty. It was purchased 
by me in August 1946 from a dealer in Mathura, who stated 
that he had acquired it from Ujjayini, which he had visited 
some months ago. This statement of his may well be trusted, 
for most of the coins that he showed me on this occasion 
were silver Kshatrapa coins, so common at Ujjayini. 

I shall first describe the coin and then discuss the identi- 
fication of the issuer. 

Metal, silver ; size, C' in diameter ; weight, 30 grains. 

Obv. Six-arched hill with dots in each arch, on a 
platform below a wavy line ; BrahmT inscription 
commencing from the top of the hill, Rafio Q-otami.,, 

Rev. ‘Ujjain’ symbol with a pellet in each orb. 

PI. VII, 5 

As unfortunately the legend is not fully accommodated 
and preserved on the coin, the identification of GotamTputra, 
who issued this coin, will have to be determined by such other 
evidence and indications that may be available. The famous 
Gautamiputra Satakarnl is known to have wrested several 
provinces from Nahapana, as is specifically stated in a record 
issued in his son’s reign. Malwa was one of the provinces 
annexed by the Satavahana conqueror and it is plausible to 
argue that the coins of the present type may have been issued 
by him to commemorate his achievement. 
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Gautamiputra Satakarrii however is not known to have 
issued any independent silver coinage of his own. He contented 
himself merely by recalling the currency of Nahapana, whom 
he had overthrown, and restamping it with his own name 
and symbols. His legend on these coins reads Rafio Gotamt- 
jmtasa Satakanisa, and as the present incomplete legend also 
begins with JRaiio Gotami, it may be argued that Gautamiputra 
not only restamped the currency of Nahapana, but also issued 
his own independent silver currency bearing the same legend. 

This conclusion however does not appear to be sound. 
The reverse symbol on the silVer coins restamped by 
Gautamiputra is also a Hill with pellets in each arch ; but 
it is three-arched and not six-arched, as is the case with the 
symbol on the reverse of the present coin. After analysing 
the data of the available coins, Rapson had come to the 
conclusion that the change from a three arched chaitya (hill) 
to a six- arched one probably took place in the reign of 
Gautamiputra ^rl Yajna Satakarnl (Cataloyuef Introduction, 
pp. ixxii-lxxiii). The hill is surmounted by a crescent in some 
cases, but not in others. 

The present coin as a matter of fact bears greatest resem- 
blance to some of the known issues of Gautamiputra Sri Yajna 
Satakarni found in Andhradesa and illustrated in Rapson*s 
Catalogue^ PI. VI, 139-146. On the obverse of these coins we 
have a six-arched hill surmounted by a crescent, as is the case 
with the present coin. The arches of the hill have a pellet in 
both cases, and the platform and the wavy line below are also 
common to both the types. The reverse of the present coin is 
‘Ujjain’ symbol with a pellet in each orb, which also is the case 
with the published lead coins of Gautamiputra Sri Yajfia 
Satakarni of the present type. The size of the present coin is 
also the same as that of the coins of this ruler above referred to. 

It therefore appears very probable that the present coin 
was also issued by the same ruler, and we may safely complete 
its legend as BaHo Gotami {putam, Siri Tajna Satahanua), 

There was a temporary revival of the Satavahana power 
towards the end of the 2nd century A.D. under the leadership 
of Gautamiputra Sri Yajfia Satakarni. He succeeded in re- 
conquering portions of Gujarat and Malwa and annexing them 
to the Satavahana dominions. He signalised his success not 
only by issuing his silver portrait coins, but also by striking 
inscribed silver coin's of the Andhra-desa type with a crescented 
six-arched Hill on the reverse. 

Coins of both these types were intended for circulation in 
Gujarat and Malwa, where they have been found- 
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Yajiia ^li Satakariii seems to have achieved his successes 
towards the end of his reign and his effete successors could not 
only not succeed in retaining the newly conquered provinces hut 
also in maintaining the integrity of the home provinces of the 
Empire. This seems to he the reason for the extreme paucity 
of the silver coins of this ruler. 

The present coin is thus a unigue one, as no other silver 
coin of this type was so far hnowii to have heeii issued either 
hy Gautamiputra ^ri Yajna Sataharni or hy any of his prede- 


cessor or successor. 



A RARE-GREEK COIN. 


By M.M. Bishveshvar Nath Keu 

Archaeological Superintendent, Jodhpur. 

This coin, the description sind photograph of which is 
published here for the opinion of the numismatists, was obtained 
by me from a coin-dealer of Rawalpindi in May 1938. 

This is a rare coin not found in any of the catalogues 
hitherto published in India. 

This silver coin measures 5/16 of an inch (or about *4 inch 
or 10 millimeters) in diameter and its weight is 24 grains (or 
1‘555 gramms). 

On its obverse is the head of the king facing to the right 
and perhaps crowned with ivy; on its reverse is a cancer 
and under its short tail is some sort of support or a symbol 
of water, beneath which there was perhaps a legend which 
is no longer legible. 

PI- VU, 7 (natural size) 
PI. VII, 6 (enlarged size} 

In my opinion this coin is of Alexander the Great, the 
famous king of Macedonia, who invaded India in 327 B. C. 

u reverse may possibly represent one of 

12 Zodiacal signs connected either with the birth of the kine 
himself or some noteworthy event in his life ^ 

I hope that scholars will kindly examine the photograph of 
the com and throw some more light on it and its inscription. 

Chief Editor’s Note 

Srotn b“ust ‘^Nor^SlThebuiton co^rfiring 

marked resemblance to the bus^nf^fTl ^ coin show any 

coins issued in his name , 

belong to an early period' when th seems to 

for tL represeSaC of a Set 4T T" 

the reverse of this coin is known tA which occurs on 




A COIN OF KAUSIKIPUTRA SAXAKARlill 
By Principal V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 

This coin, published here for the first time (PI, VIII, A, i), 
is from the cabinet of Mr. Hurmuz Kaus, the well-known 
coin-collector and numismatist of Hyderabad (Deccan). I am 
thankful to Mr. Kaus for sending me its excellent impressions 
as well as information about its size and weight for publication 
in this Jourmal. 

The coin is -of copper, rectangular in shape, measuring 
*80'^ by •60''. It weighs 65 grains. It has on its obverse the 
figure of an elephant facing right, with the trunk uplifted. 
There is a symbol consisting of two flattened rings cut by a 
vertical bar over the back of the elephant and traces of what 
may be a svastika in front of him. The legend given below 
begins at the lower left corner and runs round the animal. 
Some akaharas of it at the beginning and the end have evidently 
been cut off. Besides, two more akaharas which must have 
occurred over the trunk of the elephaut are now 
illegible and one in the upper right corner is partially cut. 
The reverse shows the well-known Ujjain symbol, each orb of 
which has a pellet within a double circle and the same symbol 
of flattened rings cut by a vertical bar in the upper right and 
left cbrners between two orbs of the Ujjain symbol. Similar 
symbols in the lower corners have been cut off. It may be 
noted that the type is imitated from old coins of the SatavUhana 
dynasty, such as that of the king Satavahana recently published 
in this Jourinal^. 

The existing portion of the legend on the obverse reads 
K 0 aikipu\^ad\ Sa-. The akaharas in the brackets are now 
indistinct and have been restored conjecturally. The last 
akahara aa is again only partially seen,. The characters are of 
about the second century A. D., slightly later than those of the 
inscriptions of the Satav5hanas in the Nasik caves. The 
vertical bar of k is elongated in ko, but it is shortened in ki, 
evidently for want of space. S in ai has a broadened shape, 
such as occurs in the inscriptions of the Kushapas. P in pu 
is angular, with both its verticals of the same length. There 
are very faint traces of what looks like ta after pu. The final 
akahara, though partially, cut, resembles the second akshara 
$i and is probably aa (or a5). The legend is thus Koaihiputaaa 
Sa-. At least two akaharaa (ramHo) seem to have been lost in the 

1. Ante , Vol. VU, pp. 1 i . 
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beginning and some more at the end of the existing legend. 
The language is Prakrit. The legend means ‘(This coin is) of 
(the king) Kausikiputra Sa-\ 

The elephant device on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol 
on the reverse indicate that the coin is probably of the Sata- 
vahana dynasty^. Large hoards of this type ‘Elephant with 
uplifted trunk’ on the obverse and Ujjain symbol on the reverse 
have been discovered in the Chanda and Akoia districts of the 
Central Provinces and Berar,^ but the coins in those hoards 
differ from this in certain respects. They are of potin and 
round in shape. Again, the elephant has trappings round his 
neck, and there is no symbol of flattened rings on the obverse 
and reverse as in this case. The provenance of the present 
coin has not been recorded, but it seems to* have come from 
some part of the Central Deccan, as it bears unmistakable 
affinity to the coins of Satavahana found in the Aurangabad 
and Warangal districts of the Nizam’s State. 

Kausikiputra was evidently a metronymic of the king, 
whose personal name has not come out completely on this 
coin. We know of the following metronymics of the Sata- 
vahana dynasty from their coins® — 

1. Gautamiputra SStakarni. 

2. Vasishthiputra Pulumavi. 

3. Vasishthiputra Bivasrl Satakarni (?). 

4. Gautamiputra Yajna Satakarni. 

5. Vasishthiputra sri-Chanda Sati. 

Besides these, we know of a Vasishthiputra Satakarni and 
Mfttharlputra S'akasena from the Puranas and Kanheri inscrip- 
tions*. Again, the coins found at Kolhapur mention three metro- 
nymics, m., VasishAlputra of Vilivayakura, Madhariputra of 
Sivalakura and Gautamiputra of a second Vilivayakura®, but it 
is doubtful whether these princes belonged to the Satavahana 
dynasty. The metronymics are supposed to be a characteristic 
of the coins found in the Andhj^adesa, but they have also been 
noticed in the legend on the silver coins of Yajna Satakarni 
found in Kathiawad® as well as in that stamped by GautamT- 

1. The type was copied later on by th e ^aka sacoessors of the Sata- 
vahsnas. See my article entitled ‘An Ancient ^aka Dynasty of Mahishmati’ 
r. FT. Q., VoL XXII, pp. 84 f. 

2. Ante, Vol. II. 88 f. 

3. Hapson, Coins of the Andhfas Qto, (B. M. 0. ), pp. 20; 29; 31: 84. 
The coins of Vasishthiputra §iva-SrI Satakarni published by Rapson do not 
contain the name Satakarni ; they may therefore have been of Sivasri 
Puluniavi, whose coins were discovered in the Akoia hoard and who is mentioned 
by that name in the Puranas. 

4. Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age p. 43; A. S, W. VoL V, p. 79. 

6. Rapson, Coins of the Andhras etc., pp. &f.; Ind, Ant, Vol. XII, p, 278. 

6, Rapson, Goins of the Andhraa etc. p. 46 
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piitra Satakarni on the issues of Nahapana current in Mahara- 
shtra ^ * 

The metronymic KausikTputra is noticed for the first time 
on this coin. From inscriptions we know, of course, of several 
Kausikiputras. One of them, KausikTputra Dhanadeva, 
belonged to the gunga famiy and is known from a stone 
V.^cription found at Ayodhya®, He is not likely to have 
kruck this coin, for he ruled far away in the North®. Several 
Mabarathis who bore this metronymic are known from inscrip- 
tions of the early centuries of the Christian era, found in 
Koukan and Maharashtra One of them, Maharathi Vinhudata 
(Vishnudatta) made a gift of a cistern near a cave at Bhaja^. 
Another, Maharathi Mitradeva of the Okhalakiyas, is mentioned 
in an inscription of his son Vasishthlputra, a feudatory of 
Pulumavi, incised in a cave at Karle®. But neither of these 
Mabarathis is likely to have struck this coin, for though the 
Satavahanas, in very rare cases, allowed their povverful 
feudatories to issue coins in their own names®, there is no 
evidence to show that either of these Mabarathis was so powerful. 
It is therefore very likely that the coin was struck by a king 
of the Satavahana dynasty, and if the reading of the last 
akihara is correct, he may have been one of the Satakarnis 
mentioned in the Puranas. The complete legend may, in that 
case, have been liamHo Kosikiputasa Satakanisa meaning ‘(This 
coin is) of Kausikipatra Satakarni’. The palsec^graphic 
evidence detailed above shows that this Satakarni was probably 
one of the later kings of the dynasty and may have been one 
of the successors of Gautamlputra Satakarni. Several of them 
are known to have borne the name of Satakarni and issued 
coins, viz., Skanda Satakarni, Yajna Satakarni, Vijaya 
Satakarni, Chanda Satakarni, Kumbha Satakarni, Karna 
Satakarni and Saka Satakarni^, but except in the case of 
Yajna, Chanda and Saka®, we do not know the names of their 
queer -mothers. KausikTputra may have been the metronymic 
of one cf these later Satakarnis. 


1. pp. GS L 

*2. Ep, Ind . Voi. XX, p. 67.^ 

■o. Tiiis OhaBadaYa may be id^ticsii pdtli the homoiiyinoufi king wlaos© 

bae’i disc-ovared at Ayodbyfi. Sae. Allan., Goins of Ancient India, pp. 

.... Euvgp&s, Inscriptions fro7n the Cai^e Temples 

t hhdia. p. 24* 

5, Eo. Lz'.i Yol. Vil, pp 61 f. 

?’ S=ra my article ‘A Coin of Sutakariii* ante Vol, VIII, pp. 19 f. in which I 
teat Iia.alaja Maharaibi, who was a fendatroy of Batakari:ii, issued 
cs IQ iQii ;oiQt names of Bimself and his sazerain. 
t. Vol. II, pp, 89 f. 

S5S3ksr:.ii>- niother was GantaET, Chaoda’s Vaaishtht. and 



SILVER PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM BAHAL 
(BOMBAY PRESIDENCY). 

By Parmeshwari Lal Gupta, Asst. Editor, Aj, Benares. 


Introduction. 

Mr. S. N. Chakravarti has published a paper on a 
hoard of C90 silver punch-marked coins^, which was found 
in 1945 at the village Bahai in Chalisgaon Taluka of the East 
Khandesh district in Bombay Presidency.^ This is the largest 
hoard of the punch-marked coins ever discovered in that 
province.® 

The coins are of ‘various shapes— square, rectangular, 
polygonal, round and oval’ and have the group of five symbols 
on the obverse — four constant and the fifth varying’. Of the 

four constant symbols, two, — sun and the six-armed symbol , 

occur on every coin. Mr. Chakravarti has grouped them on 
the basis of their fabric and size in three groups A, B and C. 
The group A comprises of 106 coins, which are thin and large, 
while the group C has 352 coins which are thick and small. 
The group B with 232 coins, forms a connecting link between 
A and C.* The coins of each group have been divided into 
different classes and sub-classes with reference to symbols 
on the obverse. Each coin class bears on the obverse a group 
of four constant symbols and the sub-class is formed by the 
fifth symbol. Out of the entire hoard only 216 coins, — 84 in 
group A, 100 in group B and 30 m group C— ,are classified in 
the said paper. ® 


Certain New Theories. 


Mr. Chakravarti has suggested in his paper that these 
groups of the punch-marked coins, based on fabric and size 
represent denominations;® this view can hardly be accepted. 
Fortunately enough, he has recorded the weight of 12 coins 
^ the hoard, four from each group in table 4 of his paper, 
rtie weight of these coins varies between 46| to 51 grains. 


Pisoes. 0£ them 3 are halves out from" 

’ remaining two fragments fit nicely to form a complete 

marked cotas^from1'htB®’JS[y?ra5deio®y ’ ^ 

8. J* N-. S. I. Vol V p. 169. 

4. Op . Cit . p. 83. 
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We wonder how one could suggest in the light of such a small 
and negligible difference that they represent various denomina- 
tions. We do not know any instance in the history of the 
currency of the world where coins were issued, even if they 
were tokens, of various denominations, with so little a 
difference of weight. Moreover the weight of the coins of 
various denominations varies in some proportion in accordance 
with the value of the coins. Here the difference in the weight 
of the coins may easily be attributed to the w earage in the use. 
In a number of hoards the coins having the same symbol group 
have been found varying in weight according to the condition 
of the coins. For example, the coins of class II, group IX 
var. b of Patraha hoard vary in weight between 46*6 to 53 
grains^ having the difference of 5*4 grains, which is much 
more than the difference shown above. Can this difference be 
attributed to a difference in denomination ? Certainly not. 
The coins which were more in currency look much worn and 
are lesser in w^eight than those which look less worn or look 
like fresh. The coins of the present hoard are of one" denomi- 
nation, which is of 32 rattis standard. 

Mr. Chakravarti, presenting the above utterly untenable 
theory, refutes the idea that fabric and si^e had any relation 
with the periods of their currency^. We do not know if any 
scholars have so far accepted the fabric and size as the scientific 
basis of the classification of the coins ; nevertheless they did 
suggest them as broad basis of distinction between the two 
periods. Cunningham says, ‘The earlier coins are generally 
thin and broad and of irregular shape. Some are oblong and 
some are nearly round®, Mr. Durga Prasad says, ‘The coins 
of earlier period are broader and thinner, of irregular shape 
with round corners, of a different standard of weight and 
impressed with a group of 4 crudely designed symbols^. 
But we are not here concerned with these suggestions as they 
refer to the coins of four symbols. The coins of five symbols, 
according to Durga Prasad, are of comparatively later period 
(middle and later or Maury an k Regarding them he says, 
‘They are more geometrical in shape, being circular, elliptical, 
oblong and square, with clear corners, clipped or undipped, 
thicker and smaller’®. Mr. Walsh says that the punch- 
marked coins of the small square thick type are of a later 
period than the larger thin type , 

1. M.A, S.J, No. 62 ; A hoard of diver ^unch^marTsed coiyiB from Pwrma% 
p. 41-42. 

2. ciL p. 84. 

5. O* C* A* L p. 43. 

4. J, A. S. B. Nu7n. No. SLVII : Observations on different types 

of silver Punch-marked coins, their period and locale ; p. 51. 

6. Ibid* p. 51. 

6. M* A, S* I. No. 59 : Punch^marhed coins from Tassila, p. 81; 
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In 1924 a hoard of 1171 silver Punch-marked coins was 
found in the Bhir mound at Taxila. Of them 33 are long bar 
coins, 79 are minute coins and the rest are thin and large and 
bear on the obverse live symbols, of which two are always the 
sun and the six-armed symbol and are square, iT-rtargirar, 
polygonal, round and oval in shape^. They correspond with 
the coins of the groups A and B of the present find. Along 
with that hoard were found two gold coins of Alexander the 
Great and one of Philip Aredaeus. These coins fix the date 
of the deposit at about 317 B.C. and it implies that the coins 
of the varieties, fabric, size and shape of the coins of that 
hoard were current at that period. It can safely be said with 
the aid of that hoard, that the coins of the group A and B of 
the present hoard were in currency as early as 317 B.C. 

Another hoard of 157 silver punch-marked coins was 
found from the same site in 1912, which were small, square 
and thick They correspond to the coins of group C of the 
present hoard. Along wnth the coins of that hoard was found 
a gold coin of Diodotus, which fixes the date of the deposit 
as early as 24B B.C. and the coins of the hoard may be taken 
to be in currency in that period. 

But Mr. Chakravarti objects to these conclusions and says 
that ‘the absence of the small thick coins in Bhir mound larger 
find would not imply that they w^ere not in circulation at the 
time of the deposit of the find®. Further he says that it 
would not be correct to account for the absence of the thin 
large coins in Bhir mound smaller find by saying that they 
were out of circulation and were no longer issued then*^. 
Apparently the contention looks sound but in view of the 
evidence available, it is not tenable. 

There is clear evidence to show that the small thick 
coins were not in circulation, when the larger Bhir mound 
hoard was deposited near about 317 B. C. It is admitted that 
the hoard was deposited at such a date which may be called 
as pre-Mauryan and that the smaller hoard at such a period 
which was Maufyaii. There is also the undenying fact that 
most of the coins of the smaller hoard have ‘crescent on the hill’ 
mark as one of their obverse symbols ; and that this symbol 
was the imperial mark of the Mauryan kings has been establi- 
shed beyond doubt on substantial grounds by late Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal®. The coins having ‘crescent on the hill’ symbol on 
the obverse are, as such, undoubtedly the coins of the Mauryan 


Xb%di p. 1. 

5. Ibid p. 81. 

3. Oi>. cit. p. 84. 

4. Ibid. p. 84. 

6. J. A. 8. (July 1936), p. 489 
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period. Then how could they be found in a hoard deposited 
earlier ? 

It is true that the absence of thin large coins in the smaller 
find of the Bhir Mound cannot be ascribed to their being out of 
circulation at the time of deposit of the hoard, as the present 
hoard and a number of other hoards contain both the varieties 
of the coins and show that they were simultaneously in circu- 
lation. And this fact has never been denied by Mr, Walsh 
or any otter scholar. But at the same time the absence of the 
earlier coins in the hoard of later coins, when both were simul- 
taneously in currency, is not improbable, though it looks some- 
what very strange. In the excavations at Rairh in Jaipur State 
in 1938-39, three hoards of punch-marked coins — 1933', 335 and 
132 iu number — were found within the area of 30 feet and at 
17.3^; 17.14 and 16.35 feet, respectively, above the datum line. 
All the three hoards were deposited in the Mauryan period and 
probably at very short intervals ; but while the first two hoards 
consist of both the varieties of the coins, the third hoard has 
only the coins with ‘crescent on the hill’ symbol, thick and 
small, ^ which are undoubtedly later. 

With all these facts, there is hardly any doubt that the 
fabric, si^e and shape have something to do wuth the period of 
currency of the coins, though uptil now no systematic approach 
has been made in this direction. 

Mr. Chakravarti makes another suggestion. It concerns 
with the obverse symbols on the punch-marked coins. Of the 
four constant symbols, he thinks, the common symbols on all 
the coins probably have religious of the other two 

symbols, one rnay be of locality, where it was struck and the 
other of the mint-master. Fifth may be of the authorities 
issuing the coinage. ^ In this respect, Mr. Walsh’s suggestion is 
that, ‘One mark may represent the state, one the king or local 
government, one the place where the coin was struck and 
perhaps one religious mark, recognizing the presiding deity ; 
also the master of mint may have had his mark, which would 
fix his responsibility for the coin, and the additional varying 
marks may have been those of the sanghus^ village communities 
or Jcmapudas or nigamas in which the coin was current,® Mr. 
Durga Prasad, keeping silence about the two common or cons- 
tant symbols, expresses his views that the variation of the third 
symbol is for the king, the remaining two for the change of 
years and places most probably.^ Likewise other scholars 
may have their own views about the symbols on the obverse of 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


K. N. Puri : Siccavatimis at Bairh P. 12 
Oi>. at. p 84. 

OjJ, cit. p. 5. 


; pi. XXVII— XSIX 
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the coins, but it is clear that all these suggestions are mere 
conjectures and have nothing substantial in their support. So 
far no genuine effort has been made to interpret the significance 
of the symbols on the coins. No useful purpose could be served 
by simply repeating the oft quoted passage from the vimddhi- 
magga, unless a proper, systematic and scientific classification 
of the symbols and symbol groups is presented after the critical 
study of the maximum number of hoards available. 

Study of the coins 

Now let us come to the study of the coins of the present 
hoard. Out of 690 coins only 218 coins are classified by Mr. 
Chakravarti in his paper. He has given no reason for excluding 
more than two-third (-472 coins) from the classification. In the 
absence of their classification, we are unable to know if they 
had any interesting coins To me it appears that all those 
coins were probably so worn that either they might have become 
plain or that they had very indistinct traces of the marks or 
that only one or two marks could be identified on them*. 
This might have led Mr. Chakravarti to exclude them from 
classification. Nevertheless, if it was so, he should have 
mentioned these facts. If our conjecture is corect, we would 
like to point out that while 84 out of 106 coins of group A and 
100 coins out of 232 of group B are classified, only 30 coins 
out of 352 coins of group C have found place in the classifica- 
tion. It shows that most of the coins of thick and small type 
were badly worn. This case is not peculiar to the present hoard; 
it holds good of some other hoard as well. In a hoard of 332 
coins from Lalganj Tahsil (Azamgarh, U. P.), which is in my 
collection, 71 coins are so worn that either they have become 
plain or only indistinct traces of marks are visible on them ; 
on 30 coins one mark and that mostly of sun could be 
identified ; on 48 coins tw-o marks could be identified. And 
mostly ail these coins are of small and thick variety, while 
none of the coins of thin and larger variety in the hoard has 
less than three identifiable marks. In another hoard from 
U. P. (Treasure trove no 28 of 1916) now deposited in Lucknow 
Museum, out of 41 later coins only 13 are sufficiently clear 
for all the five marks to be deciphered®. These facts shed 
an interesting light on the metallurgy of the coins and lead 
us to conclude that the metal of the earlier — thin and larger-— 
coins was hard and could sustain the long currency, while the 
metal of the later thick and small coins was soft and could 

1. Recently Prof. D.D. Kosambi has published 4 interesting coins from 
these nnclassified coins, Ante Voi VII, p. 64-65. 

2. Since then, Prof, D. D. Kosambi has examined and reclassified the 
hoard ; bs found only 73 coins as too battered for proper olassifioatlou. IbidGS 
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not bear a long circulation. Chemical analysis of the metal 
of the coins should be made to verify this conclusion. 

Identification of symbols. 

As regards the identification of the obverse symbols we 
wish to point out that in most of the cases only a portion of 
any mark appears on the punch-marked coins and in such 
cases, when the complete mark does not appear on any of the 
coins, it has to be determined from the different portions of 
the mark found on separate coins. But even then occasions arise, 
where the complete mark could not be determined with 
certainty on the coins of the same hoard. In such cases com- 
parative study of other hoards often proves useful. But it 
seems to me that in the study of the present hoard, Mr. 
Chakravarti relied entirely on the coins of this hoard alone and 
sometimes on single coins only. His paper shows that he 
could not identify several marks completely or accurately. 
Sometimes he has misidentified the symbols. Symbols lO, 11, 
12, 17, 19,^20, 22, 25, 30 37, 40, 42, and 46 are inaccurately 
or imcompletely identified by Mr. Chakravarti on the present 
coins. ^ The accurate symbols on these coins are illustrated 
on PI, IX and the references to the similar symbols in 
various other hoards are given in Appendix B accompanying 
this paper. In the case of symbol No, 37, Mr. Chakravarti has 
confused two symbols as one. One is symbol 42 as corrected 
on our plate and the other consists of the symbols, which 
have been replaced for the present symbol on the plate. 

Often it is not easy to distinguish between the two 
varieties of a symbol or between two different symbols, unless 
one is very conversant with the distinctions of the symbols. 
The confusion mostly happens in the case of the six-armed 
symbols. In such cases, the fact is often ignored by the scholars, 
that every symbol has its own group of symbols, i. e. particular 
symbols are to be found only with a particular type of six- 
armed symbol, or a particular six-armed symbol is found only 
with a group of particular symbols. In his study Mr. 
Chakravarti could not distinguish five uiidescribed varieties of 
the six-armed symbol from those he has described and the 
other variety of the symbols 7 and 46. So the coins having 
these symDols have been attributed by him to one or the other 
varieties of these symbols. Such seven uudescribed symbols 
are illustrated on PI. IX as li, Ij, Ik, IJ, Im, 7a and 
46a and the references to these symbols in other hoards are 
given in the Appendix B. 

1. Prof. DfD. Kosambi has noticed inaocnraoies in symbols 10, 12, 80 and 
37. AnU VoL 7111, p. 64. 
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In his table 3 Mr. Chakravarti has described a symbol 13a 
on a coin of class VIII in group C, but it is not illustrated on 
plate I of his paper. We believe the symbol is the same as we 
have illustrated on PI. IX as 13a and described in the 
Appendix B. 

Of the illustrated symbols on plate I of Mr. Chakravarti’s 
paper, symbol 50 is a doubtful symbol. It is probably an 
incomplete or a misidentified symbol. (See Appendix A, table 3, 
Var. 44). 

Symbols Ic, 5 and 41 should be omitted for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

Ic is the same symbol as symbol la. It is rather strange 
how one could imagine of an eight-armed symbol, when the 
symbol of six arms only is known on the punch-marked coins. 
The coins to which it is attributed are of the same variety, to 
which symbol la is ascribed. 

Symbol 5 is illustrated on plate I of Mr. Chakra varti’s 
paper, but it is not attributed by him to any variety of the coins 
in the present hoard. It is the same symbol as symbol 42 as 
corrected on Pi, iX. 

Symbol 41 is the lower part of the well-known symbol 
having bull at the top, which it seems is not punched on the 
coin. Other symbols on the coin help in correctly identifying 
the mark. 

Of the remaining symbols 21, 32 and 35 are new symbols, 
if they are properly identified. Without the examination of 
the coins nothing more definite could be said about these 
symbols. As regards symbol 35, I have some doubt. It may 
be part of the well-known symbol, which is the same as 
PI. IX, 5i . 


Classification of the coins. 

Apart from the inaccurate or wrong identification of 
symbols, Mr. Chakravarti’s classification of coins, as far as the 
division of classes and sub-classes is concerned, is quite 
satisfactory and needs no comment. But as his classification 
is priniarily based on groups, grouped on the basis of fabric 
and size, a number of coins, having the same symbol-group on 
the obverse, are grouped in more than one group, which is 
confusing. The coins having the same symbol groups on the 
obverse are of one and the same variety in spite of the diffe- 
rence in fabric and size. 

Here I have tabulated the varieties in Appendix A under 
four tables. In Table 1, those varieties of coins are classified 
6 which are properly identified with their obverse marks and are 
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well-known from other hoards. In Table 2 are grouped those 
varieties which are well-know from other hoards, but Mr. 
Chakravarti has erred in identifying some of the symbols. 
These varieties have some other symbols than those as identified 
on them. In Table 3 are given those varieties, which may 
be known varieties, but the identification of their symbols is so 
inaccurate that they could not be properly classified unless 
they are re-examined. Table 4 contains those verieties, which 
are new, i. e. are not known from any other hoards, so far 
published. But their classification as new only holds good, 
if the symbols are correctly identified. 

Reverse symbols 

Mr. Chakravarti has not attached any importance to the 
symbols on the reverse. He has made no reference to them in 
the paper, but has contented himself with a general remark of 
one sentence only. But for this, he is not to be blamed alone. 
The reverse symbols did not have the due share of attention, 
from any of the scholars interested in this topic of the Indian 
numismatics. No attempt has yet been made for their proper 
classification, except recognizing the fact that they have some 
relation, whatever that may be, with the symbols on the obverse. 

Conclusion 

The present study is presented without a study of the 
original coins or their photographs. It is based merely on a 
critical examination of the facts presented by Mr. Chakravarti in 
the light of the k'.owledge attained from other sources. But I 
hope that my observations and conclusions are to a great extent 
accurate. In the interest of the furtherance of the study of 
the subject, the coins should be re-examined in the light 
suggested herein, and every coin of the hoard be classified and 
the weight, obverse and reverse symbols should be properly 
and accurately recorded ; they should be published in a mono- 
graph with the illustrations of the coins. May I hope that the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, with which the 
hoard is deposited, will take early steps to publish such an 
exhaustive study ? 



APPENDIX A 

CLASSIFICATION OF THE PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

FROM BAHAL. 

Table L 

Properly Classified Varieties, 

Note: — The symbol number printed in bold indicate that 
it was inaccurately or partly identified by Mr. Chakravarti on 
the coins. The correct symbol is as illustrated on PI. IX 
accompanying this paper and not as illustrated by him on the 
plate accompanying his paper. 


Serial No. 

Class 

Symbols 

1 References from other 

j hoards 

Group 

A 

Group 

B 


HlHi 

B.M.C. 

D.P. 

Wal 

sh 

Bhatta- 

charya 

1 

1. 1 

I, 1 

IX-t 

If, 2, 6, 3, 7a, 

VI, iVa 

29A13 

A2 

iiijivj 

2 

1.2 

I, 2 

. . * 

If, 2, 6. 3, 8 

VI, IIIc 

29A2 

A1 

iiijivb 

3 

I, 3 

I, 3 

. .. 

If, 2, 6, 3, 12 


29A6 

A3 

iiijiva 

4 

1.4 

I. 5 


If. 2, 6, 3, 14 

, , 

29A10 

A13 


5 

1.5 

. . « 


If, 2, 6, 3, 15 

VI, Ille 

29A3 

A8 

iiijivk 

6 

r.6 

I, 6 


If, 2, 6, 3, 18 

VI, II Id 

29A12 

A7 

iiijivd 

7 

1.7 

I, 7 


If, 2, 6, 3, 20 

... 

... 

A6 

iiijivl 

8 

I. 8 



If, 2, 6, 3, 26 

VI, Illf 

29A4 

A5 

m,ivf 

9 

1.9 



If. 2, 6. 3, 19 

.. . 

29 A5 

A4 

iiijivh 

10 

1, 11 

. . . 


If, 2, 6, 3, 34 


. , . 

... 

iiijivg 

11 

« * • 

I. 4 


If, 2, 6, 3, 22 

... 

29A7 

A9 

iiijivb 

12 

IV 



If, 2. 6,36,7a 2 

VI, IVb 

29B3 

A19 

iii,va 

13 


VlV,'2 


If, 2, 6, 2 5, 7a 2 

VI. IVf 

29B2 

A28 


14 

vii 

... 


Id, 2, 6, 17,83 

... 

. . . 


* • * 

15 

ir. 1 

II, 2 


If, 2, 4, 16, 8 

VI, He 

25 A 1 

Cl 

iiijiib 

16 

II, 3 



If, 2, 4, 16, 20 



C4 


17 

11, 5 

. . . 


If, 2, 4. 16,33a 

.. . 

. . . 

C5 

• . • 

18 

. . . 

11,3 


If, 2, 4, 16, 18 

. . . 

... 

C3 

* * • 

19 

llf, 1 

IV- 


Id, 2, 11, 16, 8 

VI, Ih 

2A1 

J1 

... 

20 

III, 2 



Id, 2. 11, 16,33 

VI, Ij 

... 

J2 

iiijiig 

21 

V 



lb. 2, 37,38,18 

VI, Id 

6B2 

M2 

« 

111, IC 

22 

V,I2 

« • « 


le, 2, 27, 7, 24 

II, II [f 

... 


• • • 

23 

... 

V, 12 


le, 2. 27, 7, 47 

II, IVb 

... 


ji, ivj 

24 

. . . 

* • • 

lii’ 

Ig, 2, 44,19,43 

II, Vc 

24A1 


ii, xh 

25 



I 

la, 2, 28, 7, 29 

II, IXa 

31AI 


ii, vj 

26 

... 

- 1 

X 

Ih, 2, 48, 7. 49 ! 

11. iVq 

30AI 


ii, V, i 


1. Coin of Var. 1 grouped as IX in olass 0 is assigned witL symbol la by 
Mr. Chakravarti, but no ooin with this symbol is known any where. It seems 
to be a wrong identification for If. But it is more likely that it may not 
belong to this olass at all, as its fabrio suggests. 

2. These coins are assigned with mark 7 but actually they have mark 
7a, a variety of the same mark. 

3. See Puri’s Excavations at Rairh, pi. XXtV ooin 41 ; pi. XXXIV, Var 8, 
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Table 2. 

Known varieties, but attributed wkh wrong symbols. 

Following varieties have been attributed by Mr. Chakravarti 
as having symbols, other than those known on them from the 
coins of other hoards. Such wrongly attributed marks are 
printed in bold in the column of the symbols. Some of the 
symbols on these coins are inaccurately or partly identified. 
They are indicated here with italics. Correct symbols are 
illustated on PI. IX. 



Class 


Sjmbols j 


Belerences 



St. No. 

< i 

a ' 
§ 1 
o 1 

& 

5:1 

o 

&.I 

o 

CL 

P 

o 

O 

1 

As assigned ] 

Correct 

BMC. 

D. P. 

1 

W 

CQ 

< 

Bhabta- 

oharya 

(S 

Mi 

cB 

a 

o 

a7 

28 

VIIl' 

YI 

... 

... 

H, 2, 41.16, 3 

ld.2,89,it?,8 

11,2,4.16,8 

Ih, 2,39,40, 8 

VI.lIe 

1 

25A1 

Cl 

Q4b- 
Coins 
778, 
906 A 

lll.llb 

Same 
as 15 

29 

lA 

Ill 


le,2,9,42,8 

li,;3,9,42,8 

II,VlIi 

89B1 

B(e)l 

II,Xlh 


30 

- 

III2 

V1I2 

le,2,9.42,23 

112,9,41,23 

n.viij 

39B2 

... 

lI.XIb, 


31 


... 

vin 

le, 2,9.43,7 

li.:>,9,42,7 

ll.VIIb 

39BG 

... 

H,XIo 


22 


1X2 

... 

16.2,9,42,13 

11,2,9,42,13 

n.vib 

39BS 

B(e)2 

Ii,XIf 


33 


... 

IV2 

le.2,9.37,23 

11,2,9,42.7 


36K2 

... 

llXIb 

Same 
as 30 

34 


.. 

IVl 

16,2.27,37,23 

le,2,27,42,23j 

... 

40H1 

... 

Il.XIa 


35 

... 


112 

lg,2 ,27,19,48 

le.2,27,19,43 

11, Vb . 

4001 

... 

II,Xb 


3f5 

87 

... 

Vlll 

vn 

lc,2.28,7, 9 

, le.2,48.7,47 

la, 2, 28, 7, 29 

13,2,46,7.476 

II,IXi 

lI,lVo 

31AI 

82A8 

... 

Il.Vj 

Same 
as 25 

38 


... 

V 

1,2,45,46,16 

Ik, 45, 46, 15 

II,lXb 

... 

... 

n,vid 


39 


XI 

HI 

1,2,30,31,13 

11,2,80,31,1, 

ii;sb 

22A2 

... 

Il.Xlf 


40 

... 

j 

VIll 

la,2, 10, 13a. 

46 

lm,2,lO,lSa 
j 46 

... 

86A2 

... 

lI,VIIb 
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Table ^ 

Varieties with doiibtfvl assignme7it of svmloh, 


6 

'Z, 


Class 


Symbols 


Remarks. 


41 


2 


43 


A. I. 10 


If. 2,6.3,35 


B.VL ] lc,2,27,7,8 


B.IXT le,2,13,42,7 


The coin belongs to the class repre- 
sented by series 1-11 in this hoard. The 
fifth mark as deciphered by Mr. Chakra- 
varti is not seen on any of the coins of 
this series or any other series in any 
known hoard. This mark surrounded 
by a hollow cross (fig. 51) forms a fifth 
mark on a number of coins of this series. 
It is very likely that the coin is of the 
same variety as is D.P. 29 A 11/1 ; Bhatta- 
charya iii. iiic ; Puri PL XXII coin 3S, 
and here the mark is partly identified. 
But if the mark is correctly identified, 
then the coin represents a new variety. 

The coin belongs to the well known 
series represented in the present hoard 
with var. 22 and 23, but the fifth mark 
i.e. symbol 8 (elephant) is not known in 
the series, except in the sub-class having 
symbol 42 as the fourth mark (D. P.: 
4 OH 3), On the coins having symbol 
7 as the fourth mark, the elephant 
is seen as the part of a complex symbol, 
illustrated here on plate iX (fig. 52). 
It is very’’ likely that the coin is of the 
same variety as is Bhattacharya i. iv.h 
and the mark is identified in its incom- 
plete form. But if the mark is correctly 
identified as symbol 8, then the coin 
represents a new variety. 

Of the five marks, the symbol 42 
is identified on the coin incomplete. It 


should be as shown on the accompanying 
plate. Of the remaining marks symbol 
13 and 7 are the fifth marks and they 
never occur on one and the same coin. 
So the identification of atleast one mark 
is incorrect. On the present coin I think 
some other mark has been mistaken as 
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Table 4. 

New Varieties of the coins, not known from any other source. 

2 Class Symbols Remarks. 

i 

'W XU2 ld,2,6,3,33a[ tET coin belongs to a well known 

I series, which is represented in the 
hoards with series 1-11, but it has a 
different first and new fifth mark- Coins 
having If and 33 as first and fifth mark 
are known from Walsh (A12a), but with 
Id and 33a is not known so far. Coins 
with Id is known in this series (Walsh 
A31; Puri: PL XXXIX, coin 8) but 
they have symbol 17 and elephant 
(symbol 8) as fourth and fifth marks. 
Probably this coin is another variety of 
the same with another variety of the 
fig. 17 as fig. 53. But if 33a is correctly 
identified, even then it is a new variety, 

48 A.II.2 If ,2, 4, 16, 14 The coin belongs to the class represen- 

ted by series 15-18 in this hoard. Mark 
14 is so far seen only on var. 4 of this 
hoard which is same as 29A10 of D.P. 
and AlO of Walsh. It is seen for the first 
time on the coins of this class. So the 

49 A. 1 1.4 coin represents an entirely new variety. 

B,II.4 If, 2, 4, 16, 21 The coin belongs to above class with 

a new fifth mark 21, which is not known 
on any coin of this or any other class of 
any hoard. If the mark is correctly 
identified, then the variety is new. 

50 B.II.l If, 2,4, 16, 7 The coin belongs to above class and 

the fifth mark 7 is a well known symbol, 
which is seen for the first time in this 
series. It is atributed to one coin If the 
identification is correct, it adds a new 
variety to the series. 

51 B.X If, 2, 32, 3, 8 Mark 32 on the coin is entirely new 

and represents the class mark, as the 
other two marks, besides the two constant 
marks, are the well known fourth and 
fifth marks. If the identification is correct 
or the symbol is complete, then it suggests 
altegether a new class of coins which are 
hitherto unknown. 


Symbol 


APPENDIX B. 


OBVERSE MARKS ON THE PUNCH-MARKED COINS 
FROM BAHAL. 

Italicised figures in column 1 show the symbols, which 
were inaccurately or partly identified on the coins, by Mr. 
Chakravarti. The Bold figures indicate the symbols that were 
not identified and described by him. The symbol marked 
with asterisk has doubtful identification. In the last are 
those marks, which are refered as probable symbols on the 
coins, noted against them. 

References 

Seen on varieties Remarks 

D P. Walsh Bhatt 

la 25 21 2d Was also attribu- 

ted to Var. 1 (group 
C class IX) and 40. 
For Var. 1 see App. 
A, Tab. B. It has 
If. Var. 40 has un- 
discribed symbol Im. 

lb 21 4 2al 

Ic ... ... Omitted Same as la. 

Id 14,19,20,41,4fi 2 If 2b Was also attribut- 

ed to Var. 28, which 
has sym. 1 h. 

le 22,23,25,37,44,51 28 2 Was also attribut- 

ed to var. 29-34 and 
43, which have un- 
describbed sym. li. 
Var. 35 was attribut- 
ed with var. Ig. 

If 1-13,15-18,27,42,45 20 la 2a 

Ig 24 19 2c Was also attri- 

buted to var. 35, 
which has sym. le. 

Ih 26,28 11 Ic 2i Var. 28 was attri- 

buted with symbol 
Id. 

li 29-34 lu 2o This mark is often 

mistaken as le. For 
detailed discussion 
see Vol IV 

p. 109, § 35. 
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Ol 

1— H 

O 

Seen on 
varieties 

References 


E 

D.P. 

o3 

cS 

Remarks 

cn 



xs 

CO 



Ij 37 22 2fl Var. 37 was wrongly attri- 

buted with sym. le 

Ik 38 2k Proper variety was not 

identified 

n 39 17 2q do 

Im 26 2m Var. 40 was wrongly attri- 

buted with syra. la. 

2 1-51 12 1 


3 1-11,19,45-47 32 3 36 

4 15-18,48-50 32e 3b 12 

5 

6 1-14,41,42,45 33 4 11 

46 

7 22,23,25,26, 111a 86 

32.36.51 

7a 1,12,13 111 6 87 

8 2,14,15,19,27 29 7 42 

28.41.47.51 

9 29-33 44 9a 89 

10 40 40 7 

11 19,20 39 11a 9 

n 3,45 68 13 23 

13 31,39,43 75a 15a 27 

13a 40 72a 14 


14 4,48 109 19e 

15 5,38,44 101 20a 67 

16 15-20,27,48,50 99 21 66 

n 14 ... 24a 62 


Omitted ; seen on no coin. 


Was mistaken on the var. 
as^sym. 7 


Identified other than symbol 
13 on class VIII group C 
but was not illustrated in 
Mr. Chakravarti’s plate. 


‘This symbol is described by 
Walsh and Bhattacharya 
as 22a and 106 respectively, 
but both have given incom 
plete mark. It is seen in its 
complete form on coin 4l, 
XXIV of Puri’s ExeaimtionB 
at RairJi. 
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References 

D.P. 

Jlli 

Kji 

o3 

4-* 



1 ^ 
CQ 

92 



59 

8a 

124 


Seen on 
varities 


18 6,18,21 92 

19 9,24,25 59 8a 124 

20- 7,16 41 74 

21 49 

22 12 18a 18 

23 30,33,34 86 88 

24 22 

2d 13 4g 80 

26 8,44 124 42a 110 

27 22,23,34,25,42 43 3 

28 25,36 115 90 

29 25,36 113a 109 

so 39 64 

31 39 57 130 1 

32 47 

33 20 43a 21 

33a 17,47 20 

34 10 , 78 

35 41 

36 12 54 35 134 

37 21 ‘ 46 34 35 


Remarks 


38 21 

39 28 

40 28 

41 ... 

42 29-32, 43 

43 24,35 

44 24 

45 38 

40 38 

46a 40 

47 23,37 

48 26,37 

49 26 
•50 44 

51 

52 

53 


not seen elsewhere. 


60 38 123 

58 48 126 

46 65 

48 44 57 

32 


New. 

Was also attributed to var. 33, 
34, but they have sym. 42 
as corrected. 


Omitted ; part of sym. 4. 


dodbtful *, incomplete. 
Probably on Var. 41.» 
Probably on Var. 42. 
Probably on Var. 47. 


»HREZr’ ON A COIN OF HORMAZD I OR II 


By Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., 
Calcutta Univernty. 

In a very interesting paper entitled “Observations on 
Five Sasanian Coins”, ahme^ Vol I, pp. 58-71, Mr. Furdoonjee 
D. J. Paruck refers to a drachm which he originally attributed 
(cf. Revue Arcluologique, 1930, p. 234 ff.) to the Sasanian 
emperor Horma^id II (303-10 A.D.), but was later inclined, after 
further study, to assign to Horma^d I (272-73 A. D.), In the 
legend of the coin in question Mr. Paruck reads the names of 
three territories forming parts of*the Sasanian empire as Inde, 
Iradatc and Harezi, which he identifies respectively with Sindh, 
Maltan and Rajputana. Whatever, however, be the value of the 
reading and interpretation of the words Inde and Iradatz^ 
there is absolutely no doubt that the suggestion regarding the 
third word is wrong. Mr. Paruck says. “The reading of the 
word in the second line on the upper part of the reverse 
remained for a long time completely illusive, but now I am 
able to propose the reading HREZI. According to all the 
early Arab geographers, the old name of Rajputana was Haraz. 
It is probable that the original form of this name was Hardz, 
as on this drachm” cit.^ pp. 61-62). He refers to Cunning- 
ham’s Ancient Geography of India, Calcutta, 1924, p. 358, 
and quotes the following passage in support of the identification 
of Harez and Rajputana : “The name of the country is some- 
what doubtful as the unpointed Arabic characters may be read 
as Haraz or Hazar {i\^) and Kharaz ( 3 ^^) or Khazar 
as well as Jurz ( 3 ^) or Juzr (^)>). But fortunately there 
is no uncertainty about its position which is determined 

to be Rajputtoa by several concurring circumstances 

It is a matter of regret, however, that Cunningham’s views 
have not been quoted faithfully and completely. For immed- 
iately before the above passage he says, “All the early Arab 
geographers speak of a Kingdom named Jurz or Juzr which 
from its position would appear to be the same as the Kiuche-lo 
of Hwen Thsang.” Cunningham further says “Edrisi, quoting 
Ibn Khordadbeh, states that .Juzr or Huzr was the hereditary 
title of the King as well as the name of the country. This 
statement confirms my identification of Juzr with Guzr or 
Gujar, which is a very numerous tribe, whose name is attached 
to many important places in the north-west India and the 
Punjab and more especially to the great peninsula of Gujarat.” 
It will be seen that, according to Cunningham, the ancient 
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name of Rajputana was Gujar or Gurjara and not Harez as 
suggested by Mr. Paruck. It is a matter of satisfaction that 
the suggestion of the great Indologist, made on insufficient 
data as early as 1871 A. D., has later been proved definitely 
by unimpeachable epigraphic evidence. The editor of the 
Calcutta edition of Cunningham’s work, consulted by Mr. 
Paruck, remarks (pp. 696-97), **The inscriptions of the 9th 
century also applied the name Gurjara rasTifra to the country 
north of Ajmer and Sambhar Lake (Imp, Graz. Ind , XII, 
p. 350). Its capital Pi-lo-morlo is modern BhinmSl, 2 5^N. 
and 76^ 16'^E, a town in the Jaswantpur district of Jodhpur 
{Imp. Graz, Ind., VI il, p. ill). Bhinmal or Bhillamala, the 
plateau of the Bhils, was the capital of the Gurjara- Pratiharas 
who transferred their headquarters to Kanauj.” The statement, 
although it confuses the Gurjara-Pratihara empire with the 
Gurjara country and is not strictly , accurate, is sufficient to 
disprove Mr. Paruck’s contention. 

That Hiuen-tsang’s Kiu-che-lo and its capital Pi-lo-mo-lo 
stand respectively for Gurjara and Bhillamala is supported 
by the Daulatpura inscription of 843 A. D. {Ep. Ind , V, 
p. 211 ff.), according to which the Gurjara-Pratlhara emperor 
Vatsaraja (circa 780-803 A. D.) granted the village of Siva 
in the Dendavanaka vishapa (modern Didwana in the Jodhpur 
State, Rajputana) of the Gurjaratra bMmi, In the days of 
the early Arab geopraphers, therefore, the name of the Jodhpur 
region of Rajputana was Gurjaratra or Gujarat which was 
derived from the name of the Gurjara people. That, however, 
this country included the present Alwar and Bharatpur States 
in eastern Rajputana is suggested by the celebrated Arab 
writer AlbirQnl who composed his work on India about 
1030 A, D. Albirunl refers to ‘Bazana, the capital of 
Guzarat” and places it 2S farmhh (about 92 miles) to the north 
of the kingdom of Mewar (capital Jattaraur, i.e. Chitrakuta or 
Chitor) and 15 farsakh (about 55 miles) from Rajaurl lying 
on the route towards the south-west from Kanoj. Rajaurl 
(i.e., Rajyapuri) is no doubt identical with Rsjyapura (modern 
Rajbrgadh in the Alwar State, Rajputana), which was the 
capital of Maharajadhiraja Mathanadeva of the Gurjara- 
Pratihara lineage according to an inscription of 960 A. D. 
Albirunl further says, “The distance between Mathura and Kanoj 
is the same as that between Kanoj and Bazana, viz. 2B far$akh 
(about 103 miles).” The above "indications show almost 
beyond doubt that Bazana is no other than the modern Bayana 
in the Bharatpur State of Rajputana. It may be pointed 
out that Bazana seems to have ceased to be the capital of 
Gujarat in the days of Albirunl, as he says, “This town is 
called Narayan by our people. After it had fallen into decay^ 
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the inhabitants migrated to another place called Jadura.” 
The name Narayana was apparently derived from a celebrated 
temple of that god at Bayanl As regards Jadura, Sachau 
says, “This reading is iincerrain. Perhaps all the signs of 
the Arabic text ^|) are the name of a place.” It, 
however, seems that the reading intended is Rajauri, i. e. 
Rajyapuri or Rajyapura which is the same as the modern 
Rajor. It may further be pointed out that Alblrcmi’s Canon 
Mamdien gives the latitudes and longitudes of both Bazana 
(or Narayan) and Bhillamala, longitudes being reckoned from 
the coast of the Atlantic and Bagdad being located at 70°. 
As however the longitude recorded for Bazana is palpably 
wrong, it hardly helps us in locating the city. 

The above discussion will show that Harez was never 
the name of Rajputana. According to the combined testimony 
of inscriptions and of Hiuen-tsang (7th century) and Albiruni 
(11th century), the capital of Gurjaratra or the Gurjara 
country in Rajputana was at first at Bhinmal in the Jodhpur 
State, next it was at Bayana in the Bharatpur State, and 
afterwards at Rajorgadh in’ the Alwar State. The Arab 
Geographers, therefore, speak of Gurjara and not of Harez. 



WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND COINAGE OF 
mediaeval GUJARAT 

By Prof. Bhogilal J. Sandesara, M. A., 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 


We have very scanty information about weights, measures 
and coinage current in mediieval Gujarat — that is, Gujarat 
under the Chaulukya or Solanki dynasty which ruled in 
Anahilawad Patau from the end of the tenth century of the 
Vi'krama era upto V. S. 1360, when the armies of Sultan 
Allauddin Kbilji invaded and conquered Gujarat. 

Politically, culturally and economically the Chaulukya 
period was the most prosperous period in the history of 
Gujarat. Literary and inscriptional evidence bears ample 
testimony to it. Splendour of Gujarat under Sidhharsja and 
Kuraarapala has become legendary. ' But it is very strange 
that not a single coin struck by the Chaulukya kings has been 
found as yet ! 

History of Gujarat before the Chaulukyas has come 
to light mainly through epigraphic and numismatic evidence. 
Coins of the Indo-Greek rulers, the Kshatraps, the Traikutakas, 
the Bodhis, the Guptas, the Valabhis, the RSshtrakupas and 
the Hnnas are found in Gujarat in large numbers, but it is 
simply astonishing that we have not, as yet, come across a 
single coin of the Chaulukya kings, who ruled in comparatively 
later times, and whose reign witnessed a great commercial 
development. From this, some scholars are led to believe 
that the Chaulukya kings might not have struck their own coins 
ai'.d only certain types of metal-pieces were current as coins; 
while others believe that a great amount of foreign currency 
was present in Gujarat, and hence the rulers might not have 
found it necessary to strike coins in their own mints* ; they 
had issued only certain copper-coins known as Tankas. 


But either of these two surmises cannot be correct in 
their entirety, because we get the names of so many coins 
from the contemporary Jain prahandhas (which are historical 
works composed from religious point of view), mahakavyas. 


i. It IS possible that a fair percentage of the Gadhiiia ailver niaoeB sn 
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hathajiahas and inscriptions. Even the \ t i t-'f. y i 
of great Hemachandra alone furnishes valuable information 
in this matter. At several places in the prahandhas the 
TahJcaBalas (mints) are referred to and some standard coins are 
mentioned as the Bhimapriyu:, Vualupriya, etc,, which shows 
that the Chaulukya kings of Guj'arat had got their own mints, 
and that coins of some of those kings, eg.. Bhimadeva, 
Visaiadeva, etc., were known through their own names. 

Information regarding weights and measures which is 
available from contemporary evidence is even more scanty, and 
we can hardly get a complete picture of the system prevalent 
in mediaeval Gujarat. 

Hence the, old Gujarati commentary on the. Ganitamra of 
Sridbaracharya, which gives almost complete table of weights, 
measures and coinage, will be useful to the students of this 
subject. The only copy available of this rare work is preserved 
in the Oriental Institute of Baroda. and I am highly indebted 
to Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Director of the Institute, for putting 
the manuscript at my disposal for my study. The manuscript 
contains 7 pages written in fine Devanagarl script. It was 
copied down in Anahilwad Patan, the mediaeval capital of 
Gujarat, in V. S. 1^49 b}^ one Rajakirtimisra, for instruction 
of the children of a wealthy Modha Bania family, which shows 
that the weights, measures and coins mentioned therein were 
of current use. 

In the beginning of the manuscript there is some miscel- 
laneous writing about arithmetic, w^ich I have omitted here. 
Then begins the Ganitasdra, The anonymous old Gujarati 
commentator of the work has added a great deal of new 
information in his commentary, which is not to be found in the 
original. And hence the importance of the work. Names of 
many weights, measures and coins referred to in the com- 
mentary, which is written at Patan in North Gujarat, are found 
in the inscriptions at Mangrol in southern Kathiawad and at 
Nadol in Mar war, which shows that they were current all 
over Gujarat and also in Marwad, which was a part of 
mediaeval Gujarat politically, culturally and linguistically. This 
commentary is the only source available, wherein we get 
systematic tables of weights, measures and coins of this period, 
and as such, I take the opportunity to publish it here with 
relevant notes. But I must say that the subject is so important 
and interesting that it deserves to be treated in a separate 
monograph. 

The text of Ganitmdra with the old Gujarati commentary, 
as given in the manuscript, is as follows — 
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1. i 

I l f% 9^^^^ I ^I’C 

1 i '^3?ca'55rTi«^TS^Rf4fifitTfr<t*ir *rfoirr[%«i^i- 

I i i i fkM «Tc^r i 

vrciftf iTSiW ^ f55T«rNr'?^w«‘9, 

ail?fli^?:iTg, raw sftTsirfa^ ?fS ^r^sr^* 

*TW)f araiw rf)? 5?^tf54 ^aifw^l cSWS[ arf^, aUciftar ^T^lSC^TSt' 

sftsRrWl§ »lf^5 94521^5 

3?; I f%W'tJI5f wracra: l I 

^^51: §^^55«I tl«53fa4ct I 

snw wl ww^; ii 

a4cT ?ft»n weserqlcj «J*Tr, 3;^ 

Traflrf^fw «ft*n— i^asr «ftqRr^ra wwq: 

[After this comes some unimportant writing about arith- 
metical numbers, which has been omitted here.] 

TI. ^®5rqw; 5^fwt qinl i 

3?^ sqpiqrqg: I »rw]f =qR qs^^qt^gSr 

f% \o, %t wwwt ^ ^Twtf #1^], x 93, 

qra 3^3, H ^5% Tiqle, V 919]% H ^5^3-, V 

9 : 3 , ^51 '» ^1^3 9tf^3, 5ig, sira ^an, s[ffii 

SElfir \ 9t^r, V» 3Tq-9T, 5trf*l <•» ^91- 

^31, ^ %oo ^i, voo «ri9]3i 

III. % s^if-aW 3ifw9r rfoi^ 'ajf^ an^rt 1 

f%?ft f%g] gf 3iiq1 ? 

*n^ 9?r?^3n 9 ) 3991 ^ f«f9?r% 1 

3390^159'^ (?) 955 II 

«I9^ 5TW3 f%f%3 914 S 531 3W? 9:^5 srf^ 

9ti% ji3T 1 3r§, 91% 9 . 3 ^, %% V 3f9 9 ^^ ^ ^(55 9193, 

9{3 3993 , HV 9f3 93 , V *Tfw • lo 3 ^ JTre, ^fSl q-f^ ^ 5 ^ 
91^9? 
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IV. swioiqr^ I 

»i?n<n^ 5q'ig'<^«T'cflf ii 

^ Slfw*!. g^(n<Tio®5rr I 

c mg, ^ mt% ^cfl, ^ ?:cft «r?s 

aispi^rg, wif« jrait^fisj, "io ^i^l^ri®* qs, '?fe mg 

V. q?ft«r <Tfc ^ff^f (I'Jrf a?f§ <1 

f%«qT^qipf gnSIR HH i^lEt'TE^g ) 

'T^ft^ Itr?^ ^iRi'Ji 5Jr^?(%ra:: ii 

SToftf 'i'tf mfs t?®:?, ^ <i» iqt qg, 

qfe »?SI 

VI. a^oitf^^ *T[3liW5iiii«ii3; I §^<n^raiq^3iq^a^r52r«re- 

I ^tfjrrr^ f^^ct i 

VII. ff«r ^ifwi^i ?T'>T5 3if^ 3Tr*?t 'i f%^ft «f 

srra^ «— 

*r%?i i 

ari^'i 51’n^ srg ? i ^^5' '* '* 

an®^, ^ sf!®:f% ^g, ^ % tlRj ^I’ct 

VIII. 'sisqrqfq® ^rfSi^r 5T'n® arfq 4 
1 

=®5®3f *TRWTW5lf5cr I 

t; %f^«r ^f^err =®3f«: ^qT?^f3«iJTt fT<l ii 

aig— -V qrqi^ 71^, V 'Tr55> *ng, V jji9i %f, jn^r 7®^, 
®R[I, V fi^ flUJft, eWTJF®^ *Tr»ft^ I 

’ ^. ...t ^ #lf^ ^ aTHTTO?}, \ aisraial 

inml, X Ti^st WOI3, V H®, ^ Ir® fR®, *)• 

1" ^5, 

8 gssf o qjBft, ij^ q^r^f, jj^ 
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^^ooooooo I 

IX. stiPraT cnn? sift »tr«rl i ? 

[The art/5 is not written in the ms., probably owing to the 
copyist’s oversight.] 

<i^ ^51^7, ¥ ^snjT, V 55nrR 7i75it, er^rg-sO, 

t TlTSi Wg, ^ 7!^ 7g, V 7fs ^51, 

3n^3, V ^ 5 ^ 71?^, <5 ^ 5 ^ 3?77«‘j, gvTvg', 

T^f ^o ST^TTWr, 7^? \\% 7.^7 77? TSlt, 7^5 \oX£ 

siTgreft, 77? TITS], 77? 317717®], 77? 3^7 ; 

?ft Tft 77St 777? ^7 I 

X. srfftrr 77 ? sift siitI t ®? sr sira^ t 

f^SfSff^IcTI 75?f5^T77r 755771 T<I7: I 
^77^t! 75:^TrH II 

877^ 77? f%77 75 I i 7i:7f7 7^. ? sft 8 I^®, ^<£ Sltgf^ fig, 
» lift H’O- Tft I5)g, Tfll]? 717, V 717 ^73, X #a?fbi | 

XI. Totl 7^f77gS^7 Tot%ft^77T; 7T^7 I 

f57f7ffl|^775rT'>tft7^7 7 «7Tfr?JI7I: I 
?r^f|Trf7»^7f77lf : TgvT^WTTftTfT^^U: II 

77? ft77 7g ' t ?.X sirgf^J^g. ^ fif^ sfg, ^ i(g^ 
1 ? 7% tug, ^f5r ?STT7, fsnft xc\£Xo 317 1 

[Here we find some sloMa giving information about 
Puranic geography and division of time, and also the 
commentary on those slohas, which being not relevant to our 
purpose, I have not given here.] 

7^ TcTI TftfWR 7]7II7l^lBcf 77nni ' 

7®f% 7®r )7sfv7 riRig?7reT;?iT7; 1 

79715771% Tsft TSItP^^ 715717^ Tsft T i Tlftg^ || 

TlTTf 397% SS TITTf ftfelf 771 I 
3^7g^ TI 77 ^Tl 7 ^7% || 

77717®^^*?} g^IvT^rftr 7 I 
S7?^7 77: ®5%7 f%^7% li 
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fst%^ 511# ar^ 'TR'IIS^ II 

#o l5n^ 'I'l ^ 5Wi&?Rrsiw#l- 

5sO%aH#J% 5aifsar*?l3f Hfe 1 

?r- arrani^r so sTJHslfger far^7T«-fiR-^?ftfJi^cT Hti^crarii^pfwr: 

5 tTgi 5 n<Jif Ts^iss f^g; 5 ar =^>^1^ ( « ) ^315^*1 

f^UTSf^cT II 55 ii *r5§ ^55?nii ^^W(55B^; || #) || 

NOTES 

The manuscript of the G-anitmara was copied down in 
V. S* 1449, i. e. about 89 years after Gujarat was conquered 
by the Moslems (V.S. 1360). The commentary in old Gujarati 
must have been composed sometime before this date, probably 
during the Rajput rule. But from the form of the language, 
it is evident that the work can hardly be earlier than the first 
half of the fourteenth century of the Vikrama Era. The date 
of the copying down of the work and the fact that it was copied 
down for the instruction of the children of a family of the 
merchant class, possibly by the family teacher, shows that 
the tables of the weights, measures and coins which were 
prevalent during the Hindu rule were also generally current 
even after the Moslem rule was established. 

I. The author says that he is writing this commentary 
for Balavabodhana — that is, for the enlightenment of the 
common people. It would be interesting to note that in old 
Gujarati, especially in the Jain literature, Gujarati com- 
mentaries of Sanskrit or Prakrit works are generally known as 
BdlavabodJias. 

II. This is the table of coins. Names of several coins 
mentioned in this table are found in some inscriptions from 
Gujarat and Marwad, while others like Lohadiu, Vdnktidiu, 
and Dramadha, etc., are known for the first time. The name 
Vimsopaha^ is found in an inscription of Thakkur Rajapaladeva 
from Nadol, dated V. S. 1200. The Vna in this table is the 
same as Vimsopaka. It w^as a small coin of copper. The 
word is spelled as VlBopaha also*. The word Riio has been 
used in an inscription of above mentioned Rajapaladeva dated 
V. S. 1202*. In an inscription in the Sodhadi Vav at Mangrol 


1, Jinavij^yaji : Prachtna Jain LeJcha Sarhgrctha^ Voi. 2, No 338, 

2. Ibid, No. 334. 

8. Ihid. 
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fn the Southern Kathiawad, dated V. S, 1202, the word 
Rupaka is mentioned as follows — 

51^^: The Hupaka of this inscription and Biio of 

above mentioned Rajapaladeva’s inscription are probably 
indentical with Huo in our table. Acharya Hemachandra men- 
tions Ituadau in an Apabhraihsa verse quoted in his Prakrit 
Grammar — ST (4-419), ‘He does not spend even 

a rupee after dharma’* This Ituadau is the same as Ruu. 

In the Mangrol inscription we also find the word 
Karshapaim. This coin is very old. We find it in the Sm|:itis of 
Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada. was sometimes con- 

sidered equal to 1 pana and sometimes to 16 panas^. Our table 
saj^s — ; which indicates that Pur ana may be a 
synonym of the silver pana, which was equalled to 16 copper 
panas. It is evident from the table that the Pana was a copper 
coin, and that its price was equal to 80 cowries. 

In the beginning of the table we find — ^ 
The word mentioned herein is old. In an 

Apabhraihsa verse quoted by Acharya Hemachandra in his 
Prakrit grammar, we find — ^ 5555 

(1-335), “The lion does not get even a hodt, while the elephant 
IS bought at lakhs of rupees.” The Sanskrit commentary 
called Do4hakavntti on the Apabhramga quotations of 
Hemachandra explains the word as SapuTdiha (cowrie), but 
our table definitely shows that Kaginl (Sk. Kakini) or Bo^I was 
not a cowrie, but its price was equal to 20 cowries. As the 
verse quoted by Hemachandra indicates, it was a token of 
insignificant value. 


The word drama or dramma is found very often in literature 
and inscriptions. It is current as ddma in several modern 
Indian vernaculars. Originally the Sanskrit word dramma is 
derived from the Greek word draclimB, DirhaTti used for the 
coins of Moslem rulers lil?p Mahmud of Ghazna was also from 
this word. It^ was the largest standard coin, and was made 
of gold or silver. Our table says that dramma was equal to 
5 Rupakas. 


Several coins which are not referred to in our table are 
found m the commentary on the Rvydsraya Mahdkdya of 
Hemachandra. In addition to the Rupaka, the coin for half a 
Rupaka was also current, and it was known as Bhdgaka 


1. G. V. Aoarya ; Historical Inscription of Gujarat, Vol 2. no. 145, 

in MrshSpana, it was eqaatod 

^ ^ fchat one was equal to 16 pa7ias the rates of value 
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(17-94). There are references of the coins equal in price to 20 
ItupahaB (17, 81). These must be golden coins. Among 
other golden coins, Bidta and ISTisTika are referred to. The 
weight of Niahka was 108 suvarnapalas (17, 83-84), and of 
SistUt 16 JHasJias (4,445). According to our tables (see III, IX), 
pala was equal to 4 Karahaa, andit shows that Nishka must be a 
golden coin of very large size. Surpa was a small coin ; a 
flower garland could be had for a Surpa (17, 48). Praatha is 
also referred to as a coin. 

Ill, ly, V. These are the tables of weights for precious 
metals like gold and silver. The table given by the Smritikaras 
ManUjYajnavalkya and Narada is like it. There was consi- 
derable difference of opinion among the authors from different 
provinces of India regarding the weight of maaha^ karaha, etc. 
Almost all the weights referred to in these tables are already 
known from various other sources. But even then, the present 
tables are particularly important in as much as they state for 
the first time, what system of weights was used in a commercial 
province like Gujarat for precious metals. 

It is not mentioned here as to from what substance these 
weights were made. But elsewhere we are told that either they 
were made of iron or of the stones from rivers GandakI or 
Narmada, w^hich being very hard would not be easily worn 
out. 


VI. Our table says that one and the same weight carried 
different values with reference to different articles. In case 
of perfumes like saffron, and precious metals like gold one 
pala was equal to 10 Gadiands, while in case of fine textiles, it 
was equal to 16 gadianaa. The commentary adds that this 
system of weights was prevalent in the countries of Kanoj, 
Malva and Gujarat. 

VII. These are the weights for corn. They date from a 
very old time. We find them in the Arthasdatra of Kautilya, 
and also in the Bhavisyapurdna and the Padmapurdna, In the 
Purdnaa the table has been given exactly like this, but in addi- 
tion, two more items are mentioned : 2 Poilaa == I Praarti^ 2 
Prasrtia^l Kudava. It seems that the Kudava was =16 tolas, 

64 tolas, Jdhaka^256 tolas, and 1024 tolas. 

yill. These are also the weights for corn. They are 
especially important, because very few of them are current in 
modern Gujarat and Marwad ; and only a small number of 
theni is known from the literary and inscriptional sources. 
Pavdld and Pali of this tableware synonymous respectively with 
Pdild and Pdili, The word Pdild is mentioned in the Sun aka 
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grant of Karna Solanki of V. S. 1200, and also in the Nadol 
inscriptions of Thakkur RsjapSladeva of V. S, 1200 and 1202. 
Fails was equal to four lbs. 

The weight Muda is referred to in the table. It is said 
that one Mtida was equal to 10 Ttalam. In the present day 
Gujarat, JEalasi is = 16 maunds. As the table says that one 
Kalaxi^l^ Sei, we may take Sei as equivalent to one maund. 

From the literary sources like the Jagadwartra of Sarva- 
nandasQri it is known that J agadushah, that great philanthropist 
from Cutch, had distributed thousands of mudas of corn among 
the poor during the great three year famine of V. S. 1313-15. 
During the Chaulukya period, Cutch was a part of the Gujarat 
empire, and there is no wonder if an identical system of weights 
and measures was prevalent in Gujarat and Cutch. 

The Dvyasraya commentary of Purnakaia^a furnishes a 
useful new reference. It gives a weight aohii, and adds that 
it was equal to 10 (4-45). At several other places Sahat 

(a cartload) has been given as synonym of aeUtt and its weight 
is said to be 6400C00 Gumjas. In the same work a measure 
called LoUta is also given (17,82) 

IX. Measures for liquids like oil and ghee. Several of 
the n ames are known for the first time from this table. 

X, XI. Measures for land. Most of the measures given in 
this table are quite well known and are current in many parts 
of modern India. In the inscriptions the word JSalvau is given 
as Hdavdha (modern Gujarati Halava — “a piece of land which 
can be tilled by one plough”) The measure Netam is known for 
the first time, as far as my information goes. 



A NEW FIND OF GOLD COINS IN RAIGARH STATE 
By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 


The five gold coins that are discussed in this paper were 
found together in a field in Kharsia circle of Raigarh state 
in Central Provinces along with a broken and twisted copper 
pot. The exact place of the find is the bed of the outlet of 
a field in village Parsadih, 13 miles from the Kharsia Railway 
Station of B. N. Railway, 74 miles east of Bilaspur. The find 
was reported to me by Pandit Lochan Prasad Pandeya, Hon. 
Secretary, Mahakosal Historical Research Society. I then wrote 
to Mr. J. Mahanta, Bar-at-law, Dewan Saheb of Raigarh State, 
for a loan of the coins for examination and photographing. 
He readily acceded to my request and placed the coins at my 
disposal for publication. The numismatic world owes him a 
great debt of gratitute for the facilities given by him in the 
publication of the coins. The broken and twisted copper 
pot found along with them is most probably a part of the pot 
in which the hoard was originally kept. The pot however was 
a small one and could hardly have contained more than 
twenty coins of the Padma-tatika type. 

This discovery sheds considerable light on the medieval 
history of south Kolala. Of the five coins, one belongs to the 
Muslim period. It was deciphered for me by Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal. It is a mohiir of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud I, who 
is known to have ruled at Delhi between 1246 and 1266 A. D. 
He was a pious and abstemious ruler ; government was carried 
on by Balban ; but the de jure ruler was permitted to issue 
coins. The date of the coin is off the flan. It must have 
been some year between 660 and 669 A. H. Whatever the 
full date may have been, it clearly falls within the known 
dates of Nasiru-d-din Mahmud. The coin is an issue of the 
Dehli mint. It measures IT". I give below its description. 


Obverse. In double circle 
^Ul! 

| l | 

Margin — 

• •»••• . « SijJD 

Small circles over ^ 
and 


Rev era e. In double circle 
^UoLJI 

Margin — 

y*** 
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Translation of legend, on obverse, Traces of date are 

‘In the time (of) the Imam visible, but it cannot be 

A1 must‘a§im’ _ aiade out with certainty. 

Commander of the faithful.’ 

PI- XA, 5 

Of the remaining four gold coins in the find three are 
Padma-tanhas of the Yadava king Sifighana, o. 1210 to c. 1247 
A* J^. TThe PddiYid^tciiilcQs of this type have been long known to 
numismatists. They were first published by Eliot in his 
Coins of South India ; he conjectural ly ascribed them to the 
Kadamba dynasty ruling in the 5th or the 6th century AD* 
Rapson also accepted this attribution to the Kadamba dynasty 
but doubted whether the coins can be as old as the 6th 
century A. D. * 

It was Mr. Snnivas Raghav Aiyangar who for the first 
time advanced the theory that these Padmi^tankas are really 
the coins of the Yadava rulers who were in power in the 1 3th 
century A. D. In Numismatic Supplement, No. 250, he has 
publ^ed and illustrated the coins of four Yadava rulers, 
o!ngiiana, Krishna, Mahadeva and Ramachandra®, 

Three of the four Padrm-tanJem found in the oresenf 
tear a close resemblance to the coins of Sihghana ilfustrated bv 
Mr Aiyangar. They are all cup-shaped, clic^ve oHne side 
and convex on the. other. The reverse is quite blanr 
obverse has got a lotus in the centre and four marks nunnSf 
in four corners. At each end of one diagonal th^re i^ 

„ .he 

fairly°;-el“‘„ S™ S piL.f be read 
it a iffiedt to phoSaorSm i '“cave, 

legend legible in the photograph I havpTh 

on all the three coins. ™uDoer wfi- ^iear 

No. 1. PI XA •» • Itc ^ truncated on coin 

drawing (P,. XA/rS'^Xch Se 

Jtsoda„.,o„aacoi„,iu„,„.,^,,-p,^ xw’iXoSLt'S 


1. Eliot : Coins of Semth India, p. 66. 

2. fepson : Indian Coins, p. 82 pi. V, i8. 

■ . A. S. B., 1925. Numismatio Supplement, p. 6. 
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is simply m on coins Nos. 1 and 2, PI. XA, i-a, but m (standing 
for fii with its matra truncated) in coin No. 3, PI- XAj 3- The 
letter gha is also clear on all the three coins ; its form can be 
made out in the drawing of coin No. 1, PI. XA, ic which will 
enable the reader to trace it in the rather dim photographs. 
Gha is followed by na which is of the modern Nagarl variety, 
with three prominent c.= ha-"..:- down. It is quite clear on all 
the coins in the original and its form is faithfully reproduced 
in the drawing of coin No. 1. It is hoped that it will enable 
the reader to trace its outlines on PI. XA, i-3. 

There can thus be no doubt that the full legend is Sihgha- 
na, and that these coins were issued by the famous ruler of the 
Yadava dynasty of that name. 

Theupper part of the letters on the fourth coin, (PI- XA, 1 - 2 ) 
has been truncated ; it is therefore difficult to conjecture what 
the name of the king was who issued the coin. I am however 
publishing a photograph of the coin in the hope that it may 
be later found useful for comparison when better preserved 
specimens of this type are found. 

On the coins of Sihghana below his name there is an 
object, which can best be described as a sword in its sheath. 
There are two dot-like objects^ attached to the sword ; 
they may be intended to indicate the handle of the sword 
or the loop of the sheath. 

On the fourth Padma^faRha, we have a bow below the 
legend instead of the sword A similar bow can be seen on 
the Padma-tcLiJea published by Eliot in Corns of South Indian 
PI. I, 8. 

This discovery of the three coins of the Yadava king 
Sihghana along with a coin of Nasiru-d-dln Mahmud in the 
fields of the village Parsadih in Raigarh state in Eastern C. P. 
or ancient south Kosala throws important new light on the 
history of the Yadavas. In his well-known praSasti, Hemadri 
claims that the Yadava king Sihghana had captured an 
elephant corps belo;;gi::g to king Jajalla and deprived king 
Kakkula of his sovereignty.^ Patana inscription, dated in 
1206 A.D., states that kings of Mathura and Benares had felt 
the sting of the Yadava power and that a petty general of 
Sihghana had defeated a Muslim ruler.* In the absence of 

(i v. 4i. 

II I. p. 340. 
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corroborative evidence these claims were usually taken to be 
unfounded. Jajalla II, the last Eastern Chedi ruler of that 
name ruling in South Kosala or Chhattisgarh, died in <?. 1170. 
The dynasty did not however terminate with him ; Jajalladeva 
II was succeeded by Ratnadeva III and the latter perhaps by 
Prithvideva III. No Jajalladeva III is however known to have 
succeeded these rulers in the first decade of the 13th century. 


The discovery of three coins of Singhana in the very 
heart of the kingdom of the Chedis of Ratanpur now enables 
us to understand the statements in Hemadri’s prasasti better. 
It is possible that Prithvideva III may have been succeeded 
by Jajalladeva III ; only we have yet got no definite evidence 
to prove his existence or rule. Or it may be that in c, 1270 
A. D. when Hemadri composed his eulogy, there was no definite 
information at Devagiri about the name of the Eastern Chedi 
king defeated by Singhana about 60 years before. Jajalladeva 
was however a name closely associated with the Eastern Chedi 
dynasty, and Hemadri may have thought it convenient to 
introduce it in connection with the exploits of his patron's 
grand-father. It is well known how Chaucer introduces 
[D]emetrius as king of Ind in his Knight’s Tale, the incidents 
in which occurred more than 1500 years after the death of 
that Indo-Bactrian king. Hemadri may have done the same, 
if It is conclusively proved that Prithvideva III was really 
nev^ succeeded by a Jajalladeva III, ruling in Chattisgarh in 
the first decade of the 13th century. 


While admitting that the gold coins often travel over long 
distances vdth traders and pilgrims, it has to be recognised 
that the discovery of the three coins of Singhana in Raigarh 
state, which formed the very heart of the old Eastern Chedi 
kingdom, now makes It very probable that Hemadri W^as not 
m^ely drawing on his imagination, when he referred to the 
defeat of king Jajalla by SMghana. It would appear that 
Singhana not only defeated Ms contemporary in Chhattisgarh, 
but also <^cupied the country for some time as claimed by a 
YSdava inscription found in Mysore. ^ Eastern Chedi rule had 
practically come to an end by the beginning of the 13th 
^ntury. and It is not unlikely that after the defeat of 
JSjalla III, the Ysdavas may have occupied a portion of the 
mg<^m for a few decades. It must have been during this 
penod of (^cupation that gold coins of the conqueror be|an to 
circulate in Chhategarh, some of which were included in the 
hoard that was discovered in Parsadih village. 

An. Mpscre At. S., 1829. p 148. 


[S Ohikka Sakkanna XaBor., 
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The statement of Hemadri and the Patana plates that 
Sifighana deprived king Kakkula of his sovereignty must also 
be taken to mean that he defeated the contemporary ruler of 
the Western Chedi house of Jubblepore, rather than a king of 
that very name. It now appears probable that the Yadavas 
were in a position to retain the Chedi dominions for two or 
three decades. While they held Jubblepore- and Ratanpur, 
they may have made an effort to capture Behares also ; hence 
the statement of the Patana inscription that the king of 
Benares felt the sting of the Yadava power. Whether the 
Yadavas ever penetrated upto Mathura as claimed by the 
Patana inscription must be left an open question in the^ present , 
state of our knowledge. 

The Yadavas probably held the Chedi dominions for about 
three decades. The discovery of the coin of Nasiru*d-dm 
Mahmad along with the three coins of Sifighana shows that it 
was probably during his rule that the Yadavas had to evacuate 
this territory owing to the pressure of the Muslim advance. 
The claim of the Patana inscription quoted on p. 149 above, 
that a petty general of Sifighana defeated a Muslim general 
may refer to some of the incidents of the conflicts between 
the two powers in Chhattisgarh. It is however also likely 
that it may refer to some skirmishes on the outskirts of Malwa, 
where also conflicts between the two powers were possible. 



dirham of al muqtadir 


By Mr. Naji Al Asil, Director General of 
Antiquities, Iraq. 


[A paper on a Bull and Horseman type of coin of the 
Abbasid Caliph Al Muqtadir Billah Jaafar has been published 
by me in this Volume on pp. 75-78- I had requested Mr. Naji 
Al Asil, Director General of Antiquities, to throw further light on 
the coin. I am printing below bis communication, which was 
received too late to be published along with my original paper. 

A. S. Jl.] 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to } our letter dated 25/11/1946 in which 
you enquired about the Dirham of Al Muqtadir, which was 
found by this Department, we append below some explanations. 
Other detailed information will be included in a future number 
of “Sumer'. 

1. To our knowledge no dirham has been found on one 
side of which is a picture of a bull and on the other 
a mounted horseman except the Dirham of Al 
Muqtadir in question. 

2. This is not an ordinary dirham used in currency. It 
must be of the kind called “Silat” dirhams, which are 
usually struck on occasions such ns “Ids” and festive 
celebrations. 


3. 


4. 


5 . 


To our kr.owledge, the most ancient Abbasid pictorial 
coin is that of Al Mutawakkil Allah. On one side 
of it is the picture of the Caliph with a camel and 
driver. It was struck in 241 A.H. 


The coins which were struck by the Shahi kings of 
Kabul valley and the Punjab, bearing the pictures 
of the bull and the horseman, (i. e. those which 
resemble the dirham of Muqtadir and are published 
in the first V olume of the Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum by V.A. Smith, pp. 259, Plate No. 26, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) bear Indian inscriptions, while the 
dirham of Al Muqtadir has its beautiful Kufic 
lettenng. 

Ttee coins which were struck by the Shahis of Kabul 
have been thus referred to by Shaikh Ja'afar bin Ali 

n “Mahasin Al Tijarah” 

winch he wrote m the year 670. A.H. 
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The Author says : 

“I was sitting one day in Tripoli in Syria in the market 
when an auctioneer came with broken silver amongst which 
there was a sound dirham. Its weight exceeded one “mithcal”; 
on one side of it there was a picture of bull, on the other an 
image of a mounted horseman with a very handsome face. 
On both sides there were inscriptions in a. language I do not 
understand. I bought the silver and the dirham remained in 
my hands. One of the learned men of Damascus, Persian in 
origin, saw it with me. He told me that he knows the origin 
of this dirham. It is, as he said, struck in India, and is being 
used extensively in Gazna. He recited some verse in Persian 
in this dirham. 


He told me further that the translation of the inscriptions 
on one side is : — 

“Anyone who keeps this dirham and does not spend it 
except in a reasonable way, on religous commands, is like the 
horseman who is master of the animal and himself.^ 


On the other side the inscription is : — 

“He who spends this is like the bull in discrimination. He 
does not know himself or anything else.” 


6. It is our opinion that the minter who struck the 
dirham of Muqtadir provided the model for the coins 
of the Shahis of Kabul. The bull resembles an 
Indian bull in appearance. The other interpretation 
is that the dirham is of Indian origin. The horseman 
is represented carrying the reins in his right hand 
contrary to the Arab custom. The right hand is 
reserved usually for the sword. 


ri am looking forward with great interest for further 
information on this interesting coin type, which the Director 
General of Antiquities has promised to publish m a future 
number of the Sumer. I had referred to two possibilities 
about the interpretation of this type. (1) That the com 
tvoe may have been borrowed by the Baghdad Caliph frotn the 
Shahi rulers of the Kabul valley (2) That it may have b^n 
issued by some Hindu chief recently converted to Islam who 
was a feudatory of the Cahph. I have already indicated that 
the first of the above two views appeared to me as probable. 


-[The tran|lali.n of 

©amasoM to Stoikb Ja af b Al^, ,^11^ ,ept in the <»s 6 of 

&SiotCarapatiao.a. the legend on whlo^ has not yet been d^^iphe^rj 
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The insuperable difficulty in accepting the Director General’s 
view that the Hindu rulers of the Kabul valley borrowed this 
type from the dirham of A1 Muqdadir is that there is clear evi- 
dence to show that they started this coin type in e, 875 A.D., i.e. 
about fifty years before the time of the Caliph A1 Muqtadir. 
It will be possible to accept the view that the type first 
originated in Baghdad, if it could be proved that it had 
been started by some predecessor of A1 Muqtadir earlier than 
<!. 875 A. D. 

It is further worth noting that the type was not one ordi- 
narily used in currency, as Mr. Naji al Asil has himself obsen'ed 
above. There is no evidence whatever to show that its 
specimens were current in the Kabul valley rendering their 
imitation probable. The coins are so rare that they are a 
numismatic novelty. The coins of the Shahi rulers were on 
the other hand quite common at Gha^na and well known in 
Western Asia, as^ shown by the testimony of the Arab Author 
quoted by Mr. Naji Al Asil. They could therefore well have 
been borrowed in Baghdad. IS,1 



SOME IMTERE3TING COINS IN WATSON MUSEUM. 

By Mr. B. L. Mankad, B. A., LL. B., Curator, 
Watson Museum, Rajkot. 

I publish in this paper few coins of Rana Vikramaditya of 
Porbandar and of Zorawar and- Bismilla, the Rulers of 
Radhanpur which are in the coin-cabinet of the Watson 
Museum, Rajkot. They differ in some respects from the coins 
of the same rulers in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as described 
by Mr. Allan in Volume IV of Oatcdogue of Coins in the Indian 
Museum. They therefore deserve to be brought to the notice of 
the numismatists. 


Coins of Rana Vikramaditya of Porbandar 

Like the early coins of Nawanagar, the reverse of these 
coins of Rana Vikramaditya contains the design adopted from 
a Gujarat coin of Muzaffar Shah III which reads (yUaUJ! sis. 
Below this is added in Nagarl «fl qci'ni On the obverse are found 
the portions of the legend (Pi- *'3)- 

There are seven silver and eighteen copper coins in the Museum 
of this type. The weights and sizes of silver coins vary from 
15 to 68 grains and '3 to '55 inches respectively, while those of 
copper coins vary from 58 to 170 grains and *48 to *55 inches 
respectively. 

The coins described in Mr. Allan’s Oatcdogue resemble 
these coins in several respects, but they differ from them in 
having on the reverse sfl ^ instead of It would be 

worthwhile ascertaining what import the word could have 
on these coins. The word ^rJir would of course denote the 
title of the rulers. These coins were issued from 1831 A. D. 
and onwards. 


Coins of Zorawar & Bismilla, Rulers of Radhanpur. 

Kings Zorawar and Bismilla ruled at Radhanpur from 
1824 to 1874 and 1874 to 1895 A. D. Their coins in the 
museum are thick and misshapen. On the coins of Zorawar 
we have a uniface impression Jo on the reverse (PI. XC, 3) 
and on those of Bismilla we have at the same place the 
impression Bi in Gujarati written in Balbo^a style, i. e. un^r 
. top line (PI. XC, <). The obverse is quite 
cases. There are seventeen copper coins of 4, 

this Museum and their weights and sizes vary from JU to oo 
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grains and '3Sx'd8 to '5 x ■? inches respectively, as they are 
oblong in shape. There are only two coins of Bismilla 
weighing and measuring 122 and 113 grs. and ’Sx. 6 and 'SiS 
respectively. 

The coins of Zorawat as described in Mr. Allan’s CtidDgw 
have the uniface impression (Jo while those of Bismilla have 
the impression Ji. We fail to understand what connotation 
the letter (Jo can have on the coins of Zorawar ; similarly, the 
significance of letter Ji on the coins of Bismilla cannot be 
understood. The letters do apd Bi would, of course, represent 
the first letters of the names Zorawar and Bismilla respectively. 

We hope the numismatic scholars would throw more 
light on this. 



NOTE ON INDO-SASSANIAN COINS. 

By Dr. J. M. Unvala, Ph. D. (Heidelberg). 


Fifty coins selected from a hoard of more than 3000 coins, 
discovered at Piplaj in Ajmer-Merwara, had been kindly sent to 
me for inspection last December by Mr. U. C. Bhattacharya, 
M.A., Curator of the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. They per- 
tain to the type of coins, commonly called Indo-Sassanian. 
This term can be easily explained as referring to coins of the 
Sassanian type, particularly of the reverse-type of the fire-altar 
flanked by an attendant on either side, but struck in India. That 
the coins in question have nothing to do with the Sassanian 
coinage, even with the satrapal coinage, is absolutely certain. 

All these coins of the Piplaj hoard are without legend or 
symbol of any type whatsoever ; the presumed obverse marks, 
as given on p. 99 of The J ournal of the Numismatic Society of 
IndiUi vol. VII, parts I & II, seem to be only traits pertaining 
to the extremely rough outlines of a bust, facing right, even in 
spite of the learned note of the Chief Editor^ (ibid.,p. 99, note 1). 

The reverse of these coins, PI. VIII B, Fig. 1, as deduced 
from four well preserved coins, is comparable to that of a coin 
of the Major General A. Cunningham's Collection, illustrated in 
his Coins of Mediaeval India pi. VI, No, 14 etc. and reproduced 
here in pi. Vlll B, i4. It is derived from the reverse of the 
coins of the Sassanian king Fixxiz, through the intermediary 
of the reverse of the Hephthalite coin No. 3 of pL iV, 
facing p. 36 of <7. Num, Soc, India, vol. VII, parts I & II. 

It seems that Indo-Sassanian coins are degenerate speci- 
mens of the Hephthalite coinage, once current in India as far 
east as Rajputana and Malwa. From the standpoint of the 
more or less summary treatment of their obverse and reverse 
types, these Indo-Sassanian coins can be classed into three 
groups : the first group comprising the coins of the Uruli hoard, 
discovered at Uruli in Poona district in September 1944 (cf. 
pi. Ill, facing p. 20 of J, Num, Soc, India, vol- VII, parts I 
and II), the second group comprising thick pieces of the 
dadhaiya type (cf. Coins of the Mediceval India etc., pi. VI, 
No. 7), and the third group comprising coins of the Piplaj hoard. 


[1. BeoentlT’ some inscribed Gadhis^ coins were sent to me by Mr. Boshan 
Lai Samar of Odaipur. which had oUarly engraved in front of the king’s face 

legends like Srila grihara, ^i^ga..., ^rivara, Sribha..., etc. It is thus clear 

that the symbol in question can be a^ also, since it resembles that letter most 
oonvinoin^y, I had sent rubbings of these coins to Dr. Onvala for his con- 
sideration, but he replied saying ‘I am still inclined to consider the symbol as 
part of the obverse motif, the counterpart of tshe diet on the left, of course in 
the contrary sense, whose beginnings we find in the flat and thin series.* 1 
personally hold that the discovery of a fairly large number of inscribed Gadhia 
pieces now makes it almost certain that the sym^I in question is the letter 
7 m, being the initial of the issuer’s name. A paper on these new ooins will 
10 appear in due course in this Journal. A. 8, A*} 
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As regards the obverse of Indo-Sassanian coins, the 
treatment of the wings of the crown on coins of the Uruli hoald 
reminds ns of the obverse of the Hephthalite coins, illustrated 
in J, N'um. Soc. India, voL IV, part I, pi. IV, Nos. 12 and 13. 
On coins of the first and second group, i.e. on those of the Uruli 
hoard and the Gadliaiya ones, the element shaped like an 
inverted S over the right shoulder of the prince is repeated in 
the reversed sense, i.e. like an S over the left shoulder for the 
sake of symmetry as on Sassanian seals, especially on seals 
with monograms. It represents most probably the undulated 
stem of a dower as on a Hephthalite coin, illustrated in Numis-- 
matic Chronicle, London 1894, Series III, vol. XIV, pL XI, 
No. 10, or rather the filet of the diadem as on Sassanian coins. 


The reverse of these coins shows two types, one with the 
fire-altar without attendants, the other on which the fire-altar 
is fianked on either side by an attendant. The first type is 
found on coins of the Uruli hoard and on those of the Gadhaiya 
series. On the former, the fire-altar is figured as consisting of 
a pedestal with three graded steps, a short shaft, indicated 
either by a six-rayed star as on the Uruli coins or by the sign 
of multiplication as on Gadhaiya coins, ^ and the fire-receptacle, 
indicated also by three graded steps by way of symmetry. 
The flame is represented by three rows of dots, surmounted by 
one elongated dot The roundness of the receptacle seems to 
dotT slantic rows of 

vinth which the shift i/dec^rlfed^-^b fluttering downwards 

slantir linpt; j aecorated , by way of symmetry, two 

PI. VIII B 7*rf>nr upwards are added on either side (see 
PI VI No '7^ Coins of the Wediceval India etc., 

right and the crescent on 

late SassaniL common on 

found on the cninB^^ type of the reverse is 

But here it ffhighTv ^tvP mentioned above. 

are show7?nlv hv ^b ’ Pl- "os. 1—8) 
two curved lin^ iifdicati^V tb dots. The 

“ u™>i .1.0 f.„„a J tKSX pipit'hS'”'* 

PipI.y'hoS-a,*' S'The’tteSS*’’ f'tt •**. 

and reverse show. The latter details of their obverse 

eigth century A .D. dated lat;er than the 

.316 gm. and preserved coins varies between 3 
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A HITHERTO UNIDENTIFIED MUGHAL MINT- 
TOWN: DALIPNAGAR. 

Mr. D. N. Marshall, M. A., Bombay. 

About three years ago, Mr. Vicaji D. B. Taraporewaia, a 
senior and enthusiastic member of the Numismatic Society of 
India, brought to my notice a Mughal coin in his possession, 
mint-town whereof he could not find in the hitherto published 
lists of Mughal mint-towns. On a careful scrutiny of the 
literature available on the subject, it was found that save for 
its mention by Mr. P. C. Tarapore in the paper contributed bv 
him, in 1930, to the Numismatic Supplement to Vol. XXVI of 
the Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,^ 
no references to this mint town were available. Even in that 
paper, a coin of Shah Alam II bearing the name of this mint- 
town is, among others, just described, and a bald statement is 
added that “if the reading of the Mint is correct, this is a new 
Mint.*’ No further details are given, and this mint-town, so 
far, therefore, has remained unidentified. 

The coin in the possession of Mr. Vicaji D. B. Tarapore- 
waia is described below and illustrated in Plate XI ; The size 
is enlarged four times for the facility of reading. 


AR. 

wt. : 

173*5 grains ; size : 1*8 

Mint : 

Dalipnagar 

; Date: 1178 A.H. 

(SlA) 


(^^U) 


oi{^) 


1 i 7A M. 

M. 1 


&(Uw) 




M. M. 2 





On a reference to the plate, it will be observed that the nuqtas 
of (ye) or (pe) in the word ^ (Dalipnagar) have 

not been all struck on the coin itself. Only two miqtab 
seem to have been cut on the very edge near the base. On 
comparison with the reverse of the coin referred to by Mr. P. S. 
Tarapore,^ it will be seen that the calligraphy in the case of 
the coin under discussion is more elegant and the outlines of 
the letters of the mint-town are clearer. Doubts may arise 
in view of the missing nuqtas, and some alternative readings 
can be .suggested. This question, however, will be discussed 

1 NS, XLIII, (306), 1980, p. 5.>, coin Ho. 13. 

2 See Plate 6, No. 16. NS, XLIII, 1930. 
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presently, but, in the meantime, let us examine the obverse 
side. Whereas no date is given on the coin described by 
Mr. P. S. Tarapore,^ on this coin, on the obverse side, the date 
1178 (AH) is clearly given. This date will be a guide to us in 
examining the movements of Shah Alam just about this period 
and* in ascertaining whether he had any connection at the time 
with this mint-town. 

As regards ornamental marks, on the obverse, just above 
^ of there is M, M. 1 (vide PI. XI), while over ^ in the same 
word, there is a circular cluster of five dots with the sixth in 
the centre. On the reverse, over of ^ there is a circular 
cluster of five dots, over ^ of there is a cluster of three 

dots, and over ^ of there is M. M- 2 (vide PL XI). 

N’uqtae and letters not clear on the coin are enclosed within 
parenthesis in the above reproduction. Besides the nuqtas of 
the word a noteworthy omission is the word before 

but the letters cut on the upper edge indicate its likely 
presence on the original die used for the coin. All these facts 
of internal evidence will be discussed later. First, let U5 
attempt to sift external evidence as may enable us to locate 
the mint-town and identify it. 

On a reference to the Imperial Gazetteer of India, we find 
that there is a place by the name of Dallpnagar.2 It seems it 
is a variant of DhulTpnagar,^ a name sometimes applied to 
Bannu town in the North-West Frontier Province. This town 
was founded in 18^8 by Lieut, (afterwards Sir Herbert) 
Edwardes, and the fort, erected at the same time, bore the 
name of Dhullpgarh (or Dallpgarh) in honour of the Maharaja 
of Lahore. The bazar w^as also known as Dh ullpnagar (or 
Dalipnagar).* The date of its foundation, however, rules it 
out of consideration for our purpose. 

On a reference to provincial and state gazetteers, it is 
found that in Central India (to be more exact. Bundelkhand) , 
the town of Datia, which is the chief town of the state bearing 
that name, was known locally as Dalfpnagar. It was founded 
by Dalpat Rao ^1643-1707), who was the head of the State 
frotn 1683 to 1707, and called after his rashi name®. Certain 
connected facts in this regard are noteworthy. About the year 
1760, Emperor Shah Alam II visited Bundelkhand and received 
the Orchha and Datia chiefs at Banda when the title of Raja 
was conferred on Indrajit, the ruler of Datia. He was given, at 
the same time, a tahht’i-rawan (or a portable throne), two royal 

I. AT.g., XLIII, 1930, p. 69, coin No- 13. ’ ^ 

2- Imijeriai Gazeiieer (New edition) : Vol, SXV-Index, Oxford 1908, p. 146. 

8. Ibid, Vol. XXV. p. 159. 

4. Ibid, Vol. VI, p. 402 

6^ Central India State Gazetteer Series ; Vol. VI.A- Text, Eastern States 
(Btmdalkhand}, 1907, p. 93, and p. 127. 
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standards, and Arahi hajas or Mughal band instruments^. The 
neighbouring Orchha State also was treated similarly by Shah 
Alam II, and the title of Mahendrav7B,s bestowed upon Sawant 
Singh, the head of that State^. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar refers to the campaign of Shah Alam 
in Bundelkhand in the year 1762. He describes the progress 
of this campaign and mentions that ‘‘the Bundela chiefs of 
Urchha and Datia sent tribute to their sovereign®.*’ These 
states previously owed allegiance to the Marathas but were 
showing restlessness^ and ultimately broke themselves free 
from Maratha overlordship* In another source, we find it 
stated that “Most of the ruling Chiefs of Bundelkhand now sent 
in congratulatory messages and presents, and some of the most 
important among them, such as Rajah Savant Singh of Orchha 
and Rajah Indrajit Singh of Datia, came in person and waited 
upon the Wazir and the Emperor. A few parganahs of each 
of the two states Orchha and Datia were taken out of Rajahs’ 
hands and annexed to the Empire, and Shuja-ud«daulah 
appointed officers to take charge of them, while they (the 
Rajahs) were confirmed in the possession of the bulk of their 
territories”.® 


There is further corroborative evidence that in these parts 
Mughal suzerainty was established at this time. In Ohahar 
QuUar-i-Slnijal, written by Harl ^aran DSs, a contemporary 
historian, whose work though somewhat discursive, is deemed to 
be of value,® description is given as to how Emperor Shah 
Alam accompanied by Shuja-ud-daulah went towards Jhansi,^ 
Kalinjar® and the countryside around and the nature of 
success that the expedition met with. It is stated therein: 
“The districts of Jhansi, Kalpi,® etc., which belonged to the 
Bundelas and others, were after many battles and struggles 
taken from them, and annexed to the dominions of the 
Emperor and Nawab Shuja-ud-daula Afterwards 


1. I6irf:p 101. 

2. XHd : p. 36 

3. The Fall of tho Mughal Empire, by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Vol. II ; 
1754-1771, Oaloutta 1984, p. 544. 

4. Selections from the Peshwa Daftar, Vol. XXYII, Nos : 8,132 and 273 : 
see ftlao: Vol. XXIX, No. 12. 

5. Shuja-ud-daulah hy A. L. Srivastava, Vol. 1: 1764-1766. Oaloutta 
1989, p. 142. 

6. The Eistorp of India, as told hy its own Historians-Muhammadatt 
Feriod, by H. M. BUiot and J. Dowson, Vol. VIII, London 1877, p. 206. 

7* Tha boundaries of Datia State and Jhansi District are oontiguous at 
present* 


8. It la one of the well-known eight strongholds of Bandelkhand. See 
Central India State Gazetteer Series, Vol. VI. 'A, p. 9, 

9. ^‘Whea the Marathas acquired part of Bundelkhand early in the 18th 
century, Kalpi became the headquarters of their Governor.*' vide. Imperial 
Gazetteer (new edition), Vol. XIV, p. 818. 
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’they crossed the Ganges and proceeded to Mabdi-ghat, where 
they encamped in 1177 A. H, (1763 A. D.)”.^ 

But apart from the external evidence detailed above, we 
have internal evidence as well and to this we now turn. In 
the description of the coin, given in para 2, it was stated that 
the coin bears the year in which it was struck as 1178 A. H-, i.e., 
1764 A. D. This year closely follows 1760-63, the period 
during which, according to the historical evidence indicated 
above, Datia and parts around came under the sway of the 
Mughals. It would be, therefore, in fitness of things were 
Shah Alam, who was a fugitive then and had in fact a very 
restricted area of territory to call his own, to establish in his 
freshly acquired domains a mint of his own, or to issue fresh 
coinage directly under his authority to circulate in these terri- 
tories so as to impress upon his new subj'ects his suzerain powers. 


of ornamentatio.) so 
These are the ... :ee 
points, respectively, 
They occur on both 


Another and more direct item of internal evidence lies in 
the symbolic marks found on the coin. Of those described in 
para 3 above, some are for the purposes 
familiar in the coins of the Mughal period, 
separate clusters of three, five and six 

resembling different forms of an asterisk. ^ <ju uocn 

the sides of the coin. The other two marks, however, do not seem 
to be merely ornamental. On the obverse, as has been described 
already, over of the word , there occurs the sprig like 
spbol shown as M. M. 1 (vide PI. XI). This is similar to 
the symbolic mark of Datia as given in ‘Index IV— Ornamenfc; 
and Symbols’ appended to Vol. IV of the catalogue of coins in 
the Indian -^useum, Calcutta.* In the same catalogue, coin 
No. 8 m plate XX. which is a com of Datia, portrays on its 
obverse a symbol similar to this. There too it is over of 
I-n the catalogue itself in describing coins of Datia on the 
obverse of twelve of them, in the formula a similar 

symbol IS reproduced between the words afl and .i-U. s Thourrh 
the twelve coins bear no mint-name^ and as such it is not 
possible.tosay very definitely that this mint-mark is of D« I?? 
nagar mint, this further evidence confirms the ^dLtifi^Ltion 
of Dahpnagar as a town in Datia State. menuncation 

«ates lhatin 

of Orchha State, „hiei afi^'eet *‘.ed 

1. Translated e^raots from ElUot & Dowson, Vol. VIII p. 215. 

Native St^e^._eS°4T^AurCoxforai92?p."3^“^^^ Oalontta. Vol. IV 
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from Datia State only by a narrow strip of British territory not 
more than 15 miles in width wherein lies the city of Jhansi. ^ 
The other type — the Raja ^ahi — ‘^is an imitation”, the cata- 
loguer continues, “of a coin struck by Shah Alam at an unknown 
mint, with the date 1178 and of the sixth year of his reign. 
Mark the words : ‘an imitation of’, ‘an unknown mint’, ‘the date 
1178’ and ‘the sixth year of his reign’. The coin under dis- 
cussion bears the date 1178 and was struck in the sixth year of 
Shah Alam’s reign. Is DalTpnagar then the unknown mint ? 
And are these twelve coins of Datia in imitation of the coin of 
Shah Alam now under discussion ? Evidence points to favour 
an answer in the affirmative and lends confirmation to the 
identification of DalTpragar as Datia. 

Let us now' turn to the last symbolic mark. This is found 
on the reverse of the coin. This symbolic mark is assigned to 
Jhansi in Index IV attached to Vol. IV of the Catalogue 
already referred to.^ The distance between the town of 
Jhansi and the town of Datia is 16 miles only by the railway as 
given in the Indian Bradshaw, and, therefore, the location of 
Dalipnagar in parts round about Datia again receives confir- 
mation. But in view of this mark of Jhansi, doubts may be 
raised whether Dalipnagar is Datia town itself. Let us attempt 
to see if these doubts can be removed. 

It is not unusual to find more than one symbolic mark on 
one and the same coin. L. White King in his paper on the 
History and Coinage of Malwasays : “These marks are found 
sometimes on one side of the coin only and sometimes on both, 
while a few coins are ornamented with as many as three 
symbols.”^ There are also instances of coins of ^ah Alam 
having more than one mint-mark given by Valentine.® 
Prins^p, in discussing the symbols ’"on ^ah Alam’s coins, states 
that in fixing the localities of coins, there is an advantage in 
consulting such symbolic marks. He points out a further 
advantage when he states that “they enable us at once to class 
together various coins as having been issued by the same au- 
thority.”® The possibilities in the present case suggested by 
the presence of dual mint-marks are : (i) that on this coin, this 
symbolic mark is not representing Jhansi, but is either an addi- 
tional mint mark of DalTpnagar or a mere ornamental sign, 

1* Vide map attached to the District Gazetteer of the United Provinces, 
Vol. XXTV — Jhansi, Allahabad 1909. 

2. I, M. C., Oalontta, Vol. IV, 1928, p. 298. 

8. Ibid : p. 372. 

4. Chr., Fourth Series, Vol. IV, 1907, p. 67. 

6. Coins of India, Part I, bj W. H. Valentme, Ijondon 1914, 

p. 98, coin No. 61 ; see also p- 120, coins Nos, 217-222. 

6. Useful Tables illustrative of the Coins, Weights and Measures of 
British India, by Janies Prinsep, ed, by B. Thomas, London 1868, pp. 89-40. 
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which, later, as occurring on Datia coins then in active circula- 
tion in and around Jhansi, came to be adopted by Jhansi as its 
mint- mark ; (ii) that it is a bi-mintal coin, examples of which 
during the Mughal period have been found, ^ and the mark of 
Jhansi is in token of the part struck at Jhansi mint ; or (Hi) 
that this coin was issued from DalTpr.agar, as the mint-name 
indicates, by an authority which then held sway over Jhansi 
as well. 

Let us examine the evidence to ascertain which of these 
three possibilities is the most probable. Let us first try to find 
out if this mark on the date on which this coin was issued was 
a mint-mark of Jhansi. If the answer is in the affirmative, 
the first possibility will fall through, and we will then examine 
if the second or the third will apply in this case. If, however, 
the answer is in the negative, the solution is definite. 

In regard to the mint mark of Jhansi (Balwantnagar), the 
facts are that as early as 1904, Burn included Balwantnagar 
(local name of Jhansi) in the list of mints wherefrom coins were 
issued in the reigns of Emperors Ahmad ^ah Bahadur, 
Alamgir II, and Shah Aiam 11.^ He has also on the basis of 
description given by Rodgers referred to copper coins minted 
at Jhansi in the reign of Shah Alam IL® The copper coin 
described by Rodgers* is dated 1213 A.H. and being of such 
a later date is not useful for our discussion. Though Burn refers 
to the Balwantnagar coins of Ahmad Shah Bahadur’s reign as 
being in the collection of H. Nelson Wright, the latter in his 
catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, VoL III-Mughal 
Emperors of India, does not describe nor mention any Mughal 
coin of Balwantnagar mint, perhaps, none being in the collection 
of the Indian Museum, Whitehead, in his catalogue of coins 
in the Punjab Museum, notices coins of Balwantnagar of the 
reigns of Ahmad Shah Bahadur, Alamgir II and Shah Alam 
II.® Except the Alamgir coins, which bear a quatrefoil in 
the loop of of none of them bear any mint-mark. In 
the catalogue of coins in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, 
there are a number of coins of Balwantnagar mint.^ Three of 

1. See the J. iV. S. I., VoL I, pp 60-52, where a bi*minfeal coin of Shah 
Jahan is described. 

2. JASB, Pt. I, Vol. LXni. (1904), pp. 75-107. 

3. See JASSs Ft. I, Vol. L X I V (1895) : Mogul Copper Coins by 0, 
Rodgers, pp. 171-198; Plate XX, ooin No. 108. See particularly p, 182 and 
p. 189. 

4. Ibid: p. 182, 

6. P. C., Lahore. Vol. II-Mughal Emperors, Oxford 1914 . p. 858, 
p. 368 ; and p. 386 ; ooin Nos. 2660, *27G4-27u5, and 2904-2906. 

6. Catalogue of Coins in the Proviriokd Museum, Lucknow, \ol, II-The 
Mugl^l Emperors ed. by 0, J. Brown, Oxford 1920, p. 866, p. 381, and np. 
407-40S f coin Nos. 4243-45, 4389-92, and 4659-66. 
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them of the reign of Ahmad Shah Bahadur^ have a quatre- 
foii on the obverse, and one^ of the four of the reign of 
Alamgir II bear a slightly different quatrefoil on the reverse. 
The others have no mint mark. Of those of Shah Alam*s 
reign, the only one which in date is earlier than the date of the 
coin in discussion is No. 4659. It is of the third regnal year 
and bears on the obverse a mint mark resembling a fish, quite 
a different mark from the one now being examined. 
Dr. Taylor^ cites Balwantnagar as a mint town for the silver 
coins of Emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-1748 A. D.), the 
information being based on a silver coin described by H. Nelson 
Wright in JASB, VI, 4, on p. 239 (NS, Xili, 78). Here, 
again, in the description,* iio mint mark is mentioned. The facts 
which emerge in respect of Jhansi (or Balwantnagar) mint, 
therefore, «are that this mint started its career in an earlier reign, 
viz^, that of Muhammad ^ah. Of the coins struck earlier than 
1 i 78 A. H. at this mint, none bear a mint-mark similar to the 
mint-mark on the coin under discussion. Of the coins described 
by Allan^ bearing the mint-mark identical to the one on the 
coin under discussion, though one is assigned a provisional date 
1174 A. H. it is not correct as the regnal year thereof suggested 
as third cannot be reconciled, Shah Alam’s date of accession 
being 4-v. 1173x\. It seems to be a later issue and parti- 

cularly as it bears in halbodh the numeral two on the obverse, it 
was probably issued from Balwantnagar mint when the Marathas 
had the authority over the mint.® The conclusion that is 
suggested, therefore, from the fact that this mint mark has not 
figured on the coins of Jhansi (or Balwantnagar) of any date 
earlier than the date of the coin under discussion, is that the 
mint-mark was not on that date (1178 A.H.) a local mint-mark 
of Jhansi Under the circumstances, the first possibility of the 
three suggested above seems to be the most probable, viz., that 
the mint-mark was at a later date copied from the non-local 
issue which was minted at DalTpnagar ( a neighbouring mint to 
Balwantnagar ) and which was meant for circulation in Datia 
and territories around. 


In view of these facts, the doubts which we referred to as 
arising from the presence of the mint-mark of Jhansi are 
eliminated. To sum up, it may be asserted that in the light of 


1 Ooin Nos. 4243-45, p. 366. 

2 Coin No 4392, p. 881 . 

8 JASB, X, 5, p. 189 (NS, XXII, Art. 127). 

4. I. M. C.. Oaloutta, Vol. iV— Native Sfeafces. 1928, p. 346. 


6. Prof. Hodiwala’s contribution 
Emperors in his Historical Studies in 

p 288. 


on the Chronology of the Mnghal 
Mughal Numismatics, Oalontta, 1923, 


^ ^ of Shah Alam II” by R. G. Gjani, in 

the Frooeedmgs and Transactions of the Seventh Oriental Conference held at 
Baroda in 1933, Baroda 1985. p. 737. 
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the evidence cited above, the conclusion that is evident is that 
Dalipnagar, the mint-town of the coin under review, is the same 
as the present town of Datia. 

The question to be discussed next is whether DalTpnagar 
could be called a Mughal mint or it was only a mint town for 
the local issues of Datia. Mr. R. G. Gyani has pointed out 
that coins were struck during the late Mughal period by the 
local authorities in the name of the Emperor from various mint 
towns with distinctive marks of their own, though the Emperor 
had no control over these mints. ^ In a paper ; “Remorks on 
the so-called 'Fish-hook’ money”, read by H. H. Wilson before 
the Numismatic Society, London, as early as on the 22nd 
December. 1853, he stated : “the coins of the last Shfih Alam 
of Delhi, although coined all over India continued to bear his 


name, and the mintage of Shah-Jahanabad ; and the Company’s 
rupee bore the legend, struck at Mursbidabad, many years after 
it was coined st Calcutta.”- Stanley Lane-Poole in his introdu- 
cticn to the Catalogue of Indian coins in the British Miiseuni 
gives an expression to his own difficulty when he states that 
-It must be confessed, however, that the line between the local 
a::d imperial coinage is hard to draw during Shah-Alam’s reign 
a::d some of the coins described under this Emperor might perhaps 
be classed with equal reason among the local issues.”® The 
same difficulty has been echoed by others as well.^ In a 
contribution on “Some Coins of the Mughal Emperors,” Long- 
worth Dames in 1 902 indicated® the number of new Mughal 
muds breught to light since the publication of the British 
Museum Catalogue He was careful, however, to point out that 
on the dechne of the Mughal Empire, many of the new states 
lormed from its rums, wdth a view to avail themselves “ of the 
prestige still attached to the Badshqh/' contriuied to use on their 

reigning Emperor. Coins, therefore, 
stru(^k in the name of the later Mughals should not be deemed 
m all cases to be struck under their authority. This very same 
point has been dis^ssed by Johnson in 1903 in a paper^on the 
^inage of the East India Company.”6 He refers to the 
difficulties presenting themselves in distinguishing between O') the 
_Mug ^iS5ues, ( 11 ) the imitative issues of the Easf India Company 

Proeaedings ouL^^venbh Oriental Gonterel^ held^ak B the 

; see also NS. XL VI, (336), 3936-. ^100^“ PP- ^26- 

2 Anm. Chr , 7ol. XVI, ] 854. p. ISl. ' 


British 


cjins in the Icaian°Mnsenmr Catalogue of the 

Oxfard 1908. ’ Vol. III-Mughal Emperors of India, 

5. -Ywm, C;;r„ Fourth SeriAq tt 

e. md ; Vol. in. isos, pp 71 pp- 275-309. 
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and (iii) the local coinage of states which attained during this 
period semi-independence but continued to coin in the name of 
Shah Alam even after bis death. 

Undoubtedly, it is not eas}' to say conclusively in the case 
of coins of Shah Alam II, whether any particular coin is an 
imperial coin issued under the direct authority of the Emperor 
from a Mughal mint, or, is one of those independently issued 
by a local ruler from a mint of his own state. According to an 
estimate, prepared in 1914, in the reign of ^ah Alam the total 
number of mints known to be working was 87.^ Since then, 
in the light of subsequent research it has risen, but even 87 
exceeds the number of mints of other Mughal emperors in 
India. In the time of Akbar, despite the magnificent extent of 
his empire, there were 78 only.^ This large nurrtber in the 
time of Shah Alam, when the Empire was so attenuated, does, 
therefore, indicate some artificial inflation and suggests the 
desirability of careful scrutiny. 

We have come across a reference made in 1938 by Mr. 
R. G. Gyani that **an overhauling re-examination” of coins 
assigned hitherto to later Mughals was in hand.^ When 
the details on the completion of this re-examination 
are published, there may be perhaps definite principles laid 
down afresh for deciding whether a coin of the later Mughal 
period can be classified as a Mughal coin or a local issue. In 
the meantime, in the light of such details as we have, let us 
proceed to examine the coin under discussion and also having 
due regard to certain criteria laid down by Whitehead for 
adjudging imperial issues,^ let us attempt a finding whether 
it is a Mughal coin or one of a local issue. On the basis of 
evidence before us, we are inclined to suggest that this parti- 
cular coin is a Mughal coin. The argnmeiits in support are 
given below. * 

In his history of Shuja-ud-daiilah, based on original 
sources, Srivastava states® that '‘the fall of Jhansi and with 
it the northwestern corner of Bundelkhand proved to be an 
everit of great political importance, and it had wide repercu- 
ssions in and out of the land of the Bundela Rajputs. The 
Maratha expulsion from that corner of this wild region was 
looked upon as a definite triumph of the Mughal arms, and 
it aroused temporary hopes of the rejuvenation of the Empire.” 

1. N-amismatio Supplement to JEASB^XXll, (127). 1913, p, 195-avery 
useful contribution by G, P. Taylor of Abmedabiid. 

2. Ihid, 

8. J. 2/. S. Z, Vol. I, 1939. p. 72. 

4. See pp. vi-viii of P. M, O'., Lahore, Vol. II. Mughal Emperors, Oxford, 

6, S}ivja~ud.daulak, by A. L. Srivastava, Vol, 1-1754-1765, Oalontta 
1989, p. 142. 
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Rulers near and distant, offered their allegiance or gave up 
the r negative attitude of hostility or indifference to the Imperial 
throne ^ It ^vas a psychological moment m the story of ^ah 
llaS attempts ?o^e-establish the lost glories of the Great 
Muehals As has been stated already, at the time when he 
brought parts of Bundelkhand under his sway and annexed 
some par ganahs of Orchha and Datia to the Empire, he was a 
fugitive from his capital. These were his initial gams in his 
campaign to retrieve his lost position. It would be natural, 
therefore, were he, in the light of these circumstances, to resort 
to impress his regal authority by a fresh issue of his own 
coinage for circulation in a territory recently conquered by him. 


The second point to take into account is that the coin 
bears marks which are similar to and were adopted later as 
the mint marks of Datia and Jhansi both. So, obviously, as 
has been stated already, it could not belong to the local 
issues of either of these two. The dual mint-marks suggest 
that the issuing authority had at the time jurisdiction over 
both the principalities,* and, we have evidence that Emperor 
Shah .Alara had just then established such an authority over 
the territories of Datia and Jhansi. 


The third point to note is that while in the present case 
the mint town is mentioned, in the case of all the coins so far 
known and definitely assigned to Datia and whose details have 
bee.i published,® there is no mention thereon of a mint town. 
As early as 1S97, Dr. Hoernle described three coins of Datis 
and illustrated them with plates in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.® ' Later, in 1928, in the Catalogue of the 
coins in the Indian .Museum, Calcutta, Vol. IV-Native States, 


1 For inatanoeB in si^port of this suggestion, see R. Q. GyanI's paper 
on “Some rare and nupablisliad coins of the Sindhias,” J. N. S. Vol. I, pp. 
72 80. Coin No. 4 is a coin of Sindhia with tha additional mint-mark resembl- 
ing that of BhopaL 

ii discussed in this paper, a reference to a coin of Datia 

of (£i^« of ihXn, w -5" 5“ Jiia Notes on tha Cabinet 

if tv -^2 Asiatic Society, published in the 

hst'f Lins oUndian State PP- 8°-38. On p. 34, in the 

as limi? in ^ variety of coins of Datia 

S^cl^ty however ^ Ver:sonB.l visit to the roomB of tho 

•aid Lin n-oved Librarian for permission to inspect tha 

of the Librarian did nob i It ^ems that the existing lists in the possession 
the lodLL In ihe Pria~ of “^binot S 

was kind eiongh to show LTihe Bombay however. Mr. Gyanl 

elver coins faring tie regnal X fi hn^ o^d s 3 

town. They resemble the Rasa 'tbu'm t ao definite hyrs date nor any mint- 
in hia Gaiaiogne of Cains in °^ Batia ooma referred to by Allan 

Cynrosr" ftrt/v in the Indian Musenm. C]a.^ nniiha. rxr "Kr» 4^9 


If. 


pIk°I,*pLI^-27 4 ^ sLlLinv*'?!®® oa tit®’ Hoernle, JASS. LXVI, 

. f 1 D - - < 4 . Bee corns Nos. 24-26 in Plates XXXI-XXXII. 
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28 different coins of Datia have been described,^ and three 
of them are illustrated. The first twelve of these later 28 
are described b}" the cataloguer as ‘Raja Shahl’ type of coins, 
and, as we have already quoted above, he adds :_“The ‘Raja 
Shahl* is an imitation of a coin struck by Shah Alam at an 
unknown mint, with the date 1178 and of the sixth year of 
his reign.” ^ Mark the words ‘a coin struck by Shah Alam*. 
As we have asserted above, the description of the coin 
discussed in this paper fits in with the description of the coin 
that the cataloguer has given, except in regard to the mint 
which is now identified. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
conclude that this coin is the one struck by Shah Alam and 
to which the cataloguer has alluded. 

The fourth point to note is that when the coins of Datia, 
illustrated by Hoernle and in the Catalogue of the Indian 
Museum or which are in the possession of the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, are examined and compared with the coin 
under discussion, the following facts emerge : 

(i) the obverse and the reverse of the coins of Datia 

locally issued, bear the word and a part 

of the formula- haini’ too prominently 

in bold outlines, with the rest of the words missing 
altogether or almost missing. In almost all cases, 
only a very fragmentary portion of the usual legend 
is evident on either side ; 

(ii) the word is spelt in a distinctly queer 

fashion with the ^pisTi sign {y) glaringly prominent ; 

(iii) the mint mark of Datia, though retaining the same 
outline as in the coin under discussion, is slightly 
different and is connected fancifully in most cases 
with the outlines of the letters *lam' (iJ) or (») of 
the word Allah ; 


(iv) the specimen of calligraphy in the case of Datia coins 
is distinctly cruder and in some cases very inelegant ; 

(v) in style and execution the coins of Datia convey a 

poor impression as contrasted with the artistic 
elegance of the coin under review. 

All these points show conclusively that the coin under 
discussion is distinctly of a type different from that of tlie coins 
catalogued and assigned to Datia. It belongs to an earlier 
andSr type and in style, execution and other pomts appro- 

1 T>p 293-296 and plate XX. coins Nos 8-10. 

oafc tli6 

2. p. 293. 
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ximates, if not equals, the standards we have come to associate 
with the coins issued from Mughal mints. 

The inferiority of the local issues of Datia is evident from 
the value which they could command in the open market. 
The following table gives a comparative idea of the respective 
values of the different types of coinage in circulation in one of 
the districts of the (as known then) North-Western Province 
of India in the middle of the last centur}^ This territory was 
a neighboiiri; g province to Datia. The values in the table 
are in terms of one hundred rupees of the East India Com- 
pany’s issue and are taken from the Gazetteer of the said 
Province 


Gwalior Rs. 93 0 0 

Chanderi „ 93 0 0 
Rajashahi or 

Old Chatterpur 88 0 0 

Srinagari „ 87 10 8 


Gajashahi or Tehri 84 8 0 

Nanashahi or Jhansi 83 15 10 
New Rajashahi 
or Datia 62 0 0 


Mark the low value of new Rajashahi or Datia coins. 
Even the Rajashahi or old Chattarpur coins fetched only Rs- 
88/- in terms of Rs. 100/- of the East India Company’s coinage. 

A further point to note is the ^statement made by Prinsep 
that the Datia mint dated from 178*1-^ This supports the 
suggestion made above that the local issues of Datia were later 
in time. It is possible that when it was started the issues 
therefrom were in imitation of certain imperial issues of Shah 
Aiam locally struck. An argument in support is available to 
prove this contention. On a personal inspection of the coins of 
Datia in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, it was found 
that in an attempt to be ver}^ faithful to the original, the 
numerals of the Mjri date 1176 which are on the original coin, 
were reproduced on the later coins. But not all were there, 
nor, those that were there were placed together. Such of them 
as were there were found to be scattered all over the surface. 
The consistent repetition, furthermore, of the sixth regnal year 
in all these later coins also suggests imitatiewn. 

There are further supporting facts as well. Webb say$ : 
“The coins of the Native States are fashioned in a rude way 

With very few exceptions, the coins bear only portions 

of the inscriptions carried by the dies.”^ There is a similar 
statement made by Mr. Gyani in describing certain coins of 
Sindhia. He says: “in a later stage these coins and specially 

1, Statistical, Descriptive and Historical Account of the North Westarn 
Provinces of India by E. T. Atkinson, Vol. I— Enndelkhand, Allahabad. 1874, 

p. 228 . 

2. See ; Uaeful Tables, etc London, 1868, p. 50, 

S. The Currencies of the Hindu States of Rajputana, by W, W. Webb, 
Westmiuster, 1893, p. viii. 
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the copper coins had very little of the legend while the symbols 
occupied the prominent position.’*^ Both these characteristic^ 
have been found on the coins of Datia. We have seen that 
on them the legends are fragmentary and the symbols are 
made unduly mint-mark and not the mint- 

name gives us the clue to the source of the coinage. ^ xA.ll these 
traits are in perfect contrast to those of the coin under 
discussion. Therefore, it may be asserted that the latter, with 
its detailed legend and no undue prominence to the symbols, 
with its excellent calligraphy and elegant execution, belongs to 
an issue earlier than, and in type completely different from, 
the coins of Datia. 

Before concluding, let us review our findings in the light 
of what Whitehead has laid down^ as the criteria for determi- 
ning whether any particular issue of coinage is Imperial or not. 
According to him : 

(i) they should be of the Imperial type and bear legible 

inscriptions ; 

(ii) they should have legible mints, and their regnal and 

hijrl dates should be in accord ; 

(iii) local mint-marks, d-evices and symbols should be 

absent. 

The Coin Conference held at x\llahabad in December, 
1910, wisely pointed out the desirability of scrutinizing 
additional features such as fabric and workmanship and local 
history of the place of issue. It was laid down that “fabric and 
workmanship of a coin, if crude and clumsy, would be evidence 
of origin other than imperial.*'^ Further, that history must 
supply “corroborative evidence of a IVI ughal emperor having 
exercised direct control over the locality from w^hich issued any 
coins assigned to him.”'^- Ultimately, the Conference resolved 
that it would be advisable to regard all coins bearing the names 
of the Mughal emperors which were struck upto and including the 
year 1803 A.D, (or 1218 A.H.) as Mughal.^ Though, the coin 
under discussion can be classified as Mughal in the terms of this 
resolution, we should not like to base our conclusion on such 
an elastic standard adopted more out of convenience than 
otherwise. Rather, let us analyse the intrinsic characteristics 
of the coin and then adjudge it. If we do so, we find that 
in type, the coin is similar to those confirmed as imperial coins. 
Secondly, it bears legible legend in a very elegant style, the 
mint- town is identified and the regnal and the hijri dates are 
in accord. Further, the fabric and workmanship are not crude 

1. J. N, S. I., Voi, I, 1939, p. 77. — 

2. Vide pp. vi-viii of the Preface feo P. AT.-C., Lahore. 

3. Ibid : p. vii. 4. Ibid. 5. Ibid. 
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and clumsy, but bear similarity to imperial standards.^ And 
lastly, local history supplies corroborative evidence of 
Shah Alam, at that time, exercising suzerain authority in Datia 
and parts around. 

The only criterion of Whitehead, which apparently seems 
to have not been satisfied, is in respect of the mint-marks. 
But, in this regard, too, it has to be remembered that Datia 
mint as pointed out above dates from 1783, that is fifteen 
years after the year in which this coin was issued. And the 
mint mark, therefore, in 1768 was not local, as no local coinage 
had then been issued under that mark. We have no example 
of a Datia coin of a year earlier than 1768 A. D. The evidence, 
in fact, that the local issues of Datia were later and in imita- 
tion of a coin struck by Shah Alam has already been cited. 
Furthermore, the mint mark on this coin is very similar to, but 
is not the same as that of Datia, there being a slight difference 
in the curve of the base line. This difference seems to support 
the fact of later and cruder imitation. 

We have already proved that the mint mark of Jhansi on 
the coin was not local on the date of the issue of this coin. 
Both the mint-marks having thus been found to be not local 
at the time the coin was issued, the criterion of Whitehead in 
this respect can be said to have been satisfied. So a scrutiny in 
the light of the criteria laid down by Whitehead favour the 
classification of this coin as an imperial coin. 

Having regard to all the evidence discussed above, it may 
be asserted, therefore, that the coin does not belong to the 
local issues of Datia but is a Mughal coin struck under the 
authority of the Mughal Emperor, ^ah Alam IL Conse- 
quently, DalTpnagar whereat it was struck could be classified 
as a Mughal mint on that date. It may be added, tiowever, 
that it is possible that Dallpnagar is an instance of a transi- 
tional mint,^ which, though first started as a Mughal mint, 
perhaps, soon ceased to be as such® and was restarted as 
a mint for local issues in 1784 with perhaps, the permission cf 
the Emperor.* 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Dr. P. M. Joshi arid his 
assistant, Mr. Narvekar, for making ava ilable to me the 

1* In this odnneotion. the weight ol the coin (178*5) hat to be noted 
partioalarly, 

2. For similar instances of transitional mints, see the anthor^B intradno- 
tion to the Oatalogne of the coins of Mnghal “Emperors in the British Museum 
by S. Lane Poole, pp. oix-oxiv. 

S. The suggestion is based on the fact that no coin of any other da^ta 
minted at Dalipnagar is found yet as haring beau issued betw^n 1768 {ish^ 
date of this coin) and 1784 (the date of establishment of Datia mint). 

4. Bee Prinsep : Useful Tables* etc. p. 27 where he states ; ^he petty 
Raja of Datia was indignant at the suggestion that he had opened hie mint 
withont anthority.* 
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valuable resources of the University Library under their 
charge. I am also grateful to Mr. R. G. Gyani for permitting 
me the inspection of the Datia coins in the collection of the 
Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and for making arrange- 
ments for the plaster-casts and estampages of the coin. And, 
lastly, I wish to take this opportunity to place on record in 
public my deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Vicaji D. B. 
Taraporewala for providing, so constantly, inspiiation and 
encouragement in my cultural activities. My justification in 
making this personal reference is due to my feeling that his 
never failing enthusiasm for and his public munificence in aid 
of cultural activities have not received the due recognition. 


12 



A NEW MUGHAL MINT 
By Dr. Panna Lall, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s., (Retd.) 


Sometime back during my travels in South India, I had 
the good fortune to visit the Rajaram College at Kolhapur, 
where Prof. Kudangar, the Director of the Archasological Depart- 
ment, showed me some objects which had been discovered 
during excavations at Brahmapuri near Kolhapur. Among 
other things, six silver coins appeared to me to be of interest, 
bearing, as they did, names of rare mints, one almost certainly 
a hitherto-unknown mint. By the kind offices of the Hon’ble 
The Resident, these coins were lent to me for detailed exami- 
nation and are described below in chronological order. 

No. 1. Silver coin of the Mughal Emperor ^ah ’Alam 
Bahadur. 

( A, H. 1119-1124 ; A. D, 1707-1712 ) 

Mint, Karimabad; r.y.2-, wt. 177 grs.; size ‘S" 

Obverse. Iteverse. 


0(> 

s£m 

(PI. XII, i) 

This coin is much like Lucknow Museum coin No. 3517. 
There are coins of the regnal year 3 in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ( Nos. 1684 and 1685 ). 

Nos. 2-3. Silver coins of the Mughal Emperor Muhammad 
Shah. 


(A, H. 1131-1161 ; A. D. 1719-1748) 

Mint No. 2, Kolapur ; ?•. y. 8 ; wt. 178 grs.; size 9" 

Obverse. Reverse. 


Uj«SU jjJ jy 

(Pl.^ XII, a) 

No. 3. Ditto Ditto 

Mint Kolapur ; r. y. 8 ; 1139 H.; wt. 176 grs.; size 1" 

Obverse. Reverse. 


u 

I m 




(PI. XII, 3) 
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This coin is fortunately in a very good state of preservation 
and gives the complete legend, the mint name being quite clear. 
There can be no doubt that it is Kolapiir, and not Korapur ; the 
relative position and size of the strokes of the letter I and a 
make this unmistakable. 

Again this can have no connexion with coins of mint Kora 
which freely appears on the silver coins of Rafl-’ud-darjat, 
Muhammad Shah and others down to Shah ’Alam 11, That 
mint name is invariably written as Kora without the Safhx 
'pur. 

It is interesting to note that Kolapur, or Kolhapur (Koila- 
purara) is an old and important town in Southern India. The 
Chola king Rajendradeva II {circa 1052-63 A.D.), while at war 
wdth the Chalukyas, pressed on to Kolhapur and planted a 
there^ (See V. Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the 
Madras Presidency, Vol, L p. 227, No. 857), 

No. 4. Silver coin of Muhammad Shah, 

Mint Sakakul; r. y, 10, ; 1141 H. ; wt. 178 grs. ; size *85''' 
Obverse. Meverse, 

SlAol I ^ 

I in u:-. 

(PI. XII, 4) 

Coins of this mint issued by Aurangzeb and J ahandar Shah 
are known and are in the Hyderabad Museum, but no coins of 
Muhammad Shah of this mint has hitherto been known. It 
may be identified with Chicacole, an ancient place in the 
Ganjam District of the Orissa Province, whose ruler like other 
rulers of the Dakshinapatha, was subjugated by the Emperor 
Samudragupta, as recorded among his exploits on his Allahabad 
pillar inscription. 

Nos. 5-6. Silver coins of Muhammad Shah. 

No. 5 Mint Taramatl or Taramathi ; r, y, 1% with device 
n on reverse ; wt. 176 grs ; size '9" 

1, [A branch of the Siiahara dynasty was mling here during the Ilth 
and 12th centuries as a feudatory of the Ohalukyas. The antiquity of tho 
place however goes to a muoh earlier period. At the same place where the 
coins described in this paper, were unearthed, was discovered a big hoard of the 
coins ef tho Satavahana period with the bow and arrow device, which are attri- 
buted by some to the Satavahana rulers and by others to their feudatories 
(Hapson, Ccito.loQU6 of the coifts of the A-ndhtas, KshatTupas, p, Ixxxvi, plates, I 
and II). The Padmapurana refers to this city as Karavata in UOara Kh., oh. 
74) and it is known by that alternative name even today, d. S, A,] 
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Ohvem. 

Emm, 

KUhJI) 

yl* 


lA 




(Pi.xa. 5) 

In the reign of Muhammad Shah, several states assumed 

independence and struck coins on the pattern of the Mughal 

coinage but introducing 

various devices and distinctive marks 

of their own; 

» 

No. 6. Another silver coin of Muhammad Shah. 

Mint Taramati ; r, 

y, 18 ; wt. 1765 grs ; size *9" 

Okerse. 

Bevene, 

Im 1 ^ 4 ^^ 




u 

If 




(PI. XU, 6) 

The mint Taramatl, or TaramathI is as yet unidentified- 
I am much obliged to my friend Rai Bahadur Prayag 
Dayal Sahib for help in the preparation of this note and to 
Dr. V. S. Agarwal of the Museum of Central Asian Antiquities, 
New Delhi, for the photographs of the coins. 



DISCOVERY OF THE FATHABAD MINT 
By Prin. H. K. Sherwani, New Delhi. 

It was with some interest that the readers of this esteemed 
Journal read Captain Tarapore’s article on The Identification 
of the Bahmani Mint at FatJiabad on p. 47 of the VoL VII 
of the Journal. It is the misfortune of the writer of this note 
that his book “Mahmad Gawan, the Great Bahmani Wazir'’ 
should not have found its way to Captain Tarapore’s table ; 
otherwise he would have found the following clear footnote 
on p. 58, which might have saved him the trouble* of penning 
the article in question* 

‘*44. Ste Report of the Hyderabad Arokceological Depart^ 
ment, 1329 F., pp. 52-53. The situation of Fathabad was 
long a mystery, Khafi Khan, Mutakhabu’l-Lubab, ed. Haig, 
III, 426, 436, says that Laling near Dhulia was renamed 
Fathabad owing to the victory over ^andesh in 1378. But a 
frontier town would hardly be a place where a mint would be 
situated. Moreover the Fathabad coins all belong to the reign 
of Muhammad Shah I, while we know of no victorious battle 
fought at Laling till the reign of *Alau'd-Din Ahmad IL 
There is, of course, another place, Dharur, which was also 
known as Fathabad, but we do not come across this ^urf till 
the reign of Shah Jahan. A third would be Fathabad, half 
way between Aurangabad apd Manmad, but the difficulty was 
that there were no remains of any description there. The 
difficulty in the way of the identification of the Mint has been 
solved by the decided reference in Burhanu'l-Maddr p. 17 
that Daulatabad was renamed Fathabad. 

There are only eight Fathabad coins extant : 2 in the 
Hyderabad Museum, 2 in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, and 4 in the British Museum, all of them belonging 
to the reign of Muhammad Shah I.” 

It is also slightly surprising that .while Mr. Shamsu’l-Iah 
Qadiri had definite recourse to Mahmud Cf-awan as far 
back as 1943, he should have made no mention of the matter 
to Captain Tarapore, who says that he was assisted by him in 
the compilation of the article. 

The present writer might take leave to mention that 
practically all known numismatic evidence, so far as it has a 
bearing on the Bahmani Dynasty, has been discussed and 
utilised in his forthcoming book, The BahmanU and their 
OuU ure 
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Capt. P. S. Tarapore’s reply 

In the above note Professor Sherwani draws attention to 
a note on page 58 of his book Mahmud Oawan, in which the 
identity of Daulatabad with Fathabad is established on the 
authority of a passage in the Burhan-i~Ma’asir. Incidentally, 
the professor regrets that his book, which was issued in 1943, 
did not find its way to my table. How far this is relevant 
will be seen later on. As far back as 1942 in a rejoinder to 
Mr. C. R. Singhal, published in the J. iV". S, 1., Vol. IV of 
1942 (page 67 line 19), I had occasion to allude to the identity 
of Fathabad mint with Daulatabad. This was based upon 
information given to me in 1940 by my friend Mr. Shamsbulla 
Qadiri, but I was not able to procure an accurate translation 
of the Persian text of the Burhan-i-Ma'asir at that time. 

My article of 1945 was based upon the translation by 
Major J. S. King given in his book The Eistory of the Bahmani 
Di/Tmty founded on the Burhan-i-Ma' oiir published in the year 
1900. This publication is well known to many scholars, but 
copies are hard to procure. 

I am grateful to Professor Sherwani for having raised this 
subject,^ as I have again carefully examined Major King’s 
translation on this particular point. The passage referring to 
Fathabad will also be found on page 145, Vol. XXVIII of 
The Indian Antiquary for June 1899, from which it might be 
inferred that Kalliani and not Daulatabad was renamed 
Fathabad. In the index of this Volume, page 335, it is also 
shown “Fathabad-Kalyan”. But Major King’s publication 
subsequently issued in 1900, mentioned above, does not contain 
in its index any such reference to Fathabad being the same as 
Kalyan. The explanation would appear to be that the compi- 
ler of The Indian Antiquary adopted the former view and 
made the entry in the index accordingly. The omission of 
such an entry in the index of Major King’s publication of 1900 
does not warrant any such conclusion. 

The Persian text of the Burhan-i-Ma'aeir must therefore 
remain the authority on which the renaming of Daulatabad as 
Fathabad is based. The sense of the narrative in this text 
deSnitely leads to the view that Daulatabad was the place 
renamed Fathabad by Alauddin Bahman Shah I. 



BAYANA HOARD OF THE GUPTA GOLD COINS. 

By Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University. 

In my presidential address, I have given in this number 
on pp. 96-98 a brief account of the Gupta coins found 
in Bharatpur state from the information that I could 
gather at Patna from different sources. Later on I had an 
opportunity to examine and classify this hoard at Bharatpur, 
thanks to the kindness of H. H. Sri Brajend^*a Sawai 
Brajendra Singhji Bahadur Bahadur Jung, the Maharaja- 
saheb of Bharatpur, Owing to other ir- I could 

devote only five days to the work and make only a preliminary 
classification. Some of the coins were not properly cleansed, 
and it was hoped that some further coins might become 
available. Originally the hoard consisted probably of about 
2200 coins, of which some were melted down and some 
concealed. Bharatpur government could eventually recover 
as many as 1788 ; it is possible that some more may 
become available. A complete classification will therefore 
be done later, probably in the month of October 1947. I 
hope to publish a detailed paper, illustrated with plates, 
describing all the unique and rare coins. The Bharatpur 
government hopes to prepare a complete catalogue of this 
unique hoard, giving a scientific and accurate description 
of each coin. Both these will however take some time. 
As the hoard is the biggest one to be discovered and 
recovered, there must be the natural curiosity to have a preli- 
minary account of it, and of its rare and unique types. I am 
accordingly giving below its preliminary classification, based 
upon my rough notes taken during my five days’ stay at 
Bharatpur. Kumaragupta is apparently the last king represented 
in the hoard ; it is possible that the single coin of the Okkatra 
type with the legend Kramaditya may have been issued by his 
son Skandagupta either as Yuvaraja or as emperor. The hoard 
therefore seems to have been buried towards the end of the 
reign of Kumaragupta or the beginning of that of Skandagupta, 
when person and property had become unsafe in northern U.P., 
and Rajputana owing to the Huna invasion. 

It may be incidentally observed that the coins in this 
hoard are probably greater in number than all the Gupta gold 
coins in all the museums in the world. This is the first occasion 
when so big a hoard of Gupta coins has become available for 
classification and study. The numismatic world will feel 
very grateful to His Highness the Maharajasaheb of Bharatpur 
for recovering nearly 90,^ of the coins of the hoard. We 
all are now looking with great eagerness to the publication of 
the complete and scientific catalogue of the hoard which H.H. 
the Maharaja Saheb hopes to bring out in the near future. 



BAYANA HOA&D: PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION. 
Chandragfupta I : 10 coins 


T y pes. 

King and Queen type. 

Samudra^upta t 


No. in the 
hoard. 

10 


173 coins 


Standard type. 

Var. A. (Legend at I). 

Var. B. (Legend at VII). 

N. B. About a dozen coins are 
rather small in size. 


116\ 

20 / 


Battle-axe type. 

Var. 

Var. 

Lyrist type. 

Var. 

Var. 

Tiger-slayer type, 
Var. 


A. 

B. 


A. 

B. 


With 

With 


Samudra> 

Kri. 


(Large size). RARE. 
(Small size). RARE. 


?) 


2 ) 

51 


RARE. 

A. With Maja Samudraguptah. 


Var. B. With l^yaghraparakrcnnaJi 
on both sides. 


Archer type. 
Asvamedha type. 

Var. 

Var. 


RARE. 


A. 

B. 


Legend begiiiiiing at I. 8\ 

Legend b-rinr.Tr.g at VIII. 
NEW VARIETY. 8} 

Var. C. Legend beginning at VI. [ 

NEW VARIETY. 2^ 


Kechagupta: 15 Coins 

Chahradhvaja type. 

Chandragupta II : 961 Coins 

Archer type* 


136 


2 

18 


15 


790 


( 02^^90 




